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Tuat the general aspect of events at present. should be viewed 
with satisfaction by many of the dissenters, is very maturaly 
They. recognise in the spirit of revolution, with which they 
identify their own, an agent that, may tend most effectually to 
the injury and overthrow of that system from which they dis- 
sent. ‘ Voluntary association of congenial character,,.which, 
in one word, is the congregational system, is the only thing,” they 
ny, “which now has vigour. It is at this moment ruling kings, 
reforming legislatures, commanding the world. And it is also to 
renovate the world.” (Essay on Congregational System, p. I90.) 
But there are among them men of more wisdom and reflection 
who have not failed to remark, that the disposition to overthrow 
all existing institutions was likely to extend itself to dissent, as 
well as to every other thing—that the principles of independency, 
the whole system of congregational polity, was itself about to 
undergo a scrutiny as severe, and a change as great, as that 
which impended over any establishment. For some years past 
there have been many symptoms of a coming change. No 
longer did the antiquated notions of Owen, or of Towgood, exert 
their former influence over the dissenting mind. Men 

ashamed of the minute and frivolous objections of the seventeenth 
century, when the difference between a white and a black gown 
was thought sufficient cause for separation from the church. 
They discovered that the scriptural proofs of independency were 
not of that extreme clearness which their. fo ers. had, sup- 
posed. They imbibed the notion, that no form of church govern- 
ment.is.of divine zight;. and boldly maiutained, that the union of 
Christians: in visible societies called churches, was merely. volun- 
lary, on thé.patl. df iets tiémbers. They hence deduced’ the 

t 


conclusions, that every member of a church has equal authority 
» 
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that the minister in each congregation is an officer only, ap- 
pointed by his hearers, subject to their continual control, and 
dismissible at their pleasure. Believing of course that their 
ministers were merely invested with authority by man, and very 
properly denying the interference of any merely human authority 
in matters of religion, they felt it their duty to assert, indi- 
vidually, the most perfect liberty of thought and action under 
the sole authority of their own view of scripture. Dissent was 
now no longer justified on the ground of superstition or error in 
the doctrine or discipline of the church. It was no longer the 
maintenance of error, but the imposition of truth, which was 
regarded as her crying sin. It was deemed an infringement of 
private liberty to require a belief in any doctrine of Christianity ; 
and so, though the articles and formularies of the church were 
orthodox and blameless, yet the mere fact, that members of the 
church were required not to teach the contrary doctrines, was 
esteemed an ample justification for dissent. 

Such was the state of mind amongst the great body of dissenters ; 
and the results which flowed from it are too well known. Tur- 
bulence, division, insubordination, want of social feeling, im- 
poverishment and degradation of ministers, spread of heresy, 
popery, and infidelity, discontent of dissenters with their own 
principles, secession of numbers to the church, and apprehensions 
of utter discomfiture and extinction ; these were the things that 
weighed heavily on the dissenting leaders, and prompted them to 
look anxiously for some method of relief. Various were the 
plans which were agitated. Some proposed to adopt the re- 
pudiated system of presbyterianism ; some to draw nearer to 
episcopacy. The want of unity was certainly a glaring evil; but 
perhaps it was not the most galling. The dissenting ministers 
felt most keenly their own state. They knew that they were 
viewed merely as servants, and that they were subject to all the 
caprice of a hasty and impatient democracy. Each little volun- 
tary community seemed to set itself apart from the rest of the 
world, only that it might exercise an uncontrollable and irre- 
sponsible power over its teachers. | 

Such we may consider as the chief causes of that activity 
which many dissenting ministers have displayed in promoting 
what is called the Congregational Union, which consists of 
deputies from all the independent congregations in England and 
Wales. Far be it from me to impute selfish motives to these 
worthy men, who have, no doubt, been generally actuated by a 
belief that the condition in which they found themselves in rela- 
tion to their flocks, was anything but scriptural. It is singular, 
however, that among all the various objects of this union which 
have been publicly stated, there should not be the slightest allu- 
sion to the present condition of dissenting ministers. [t is true 
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that the “ Congregational Magazine” informs us, that there are 
subjects connected with this Congregational Union which it 
would at present be “ premature” to state. It is not difficult, 
however, to conjecture what is designed when we observe what is 
most imperatively needed. But it is time to disclose the origin 
and progress of the scheme on which I am commenting. 

In 1829, the idea of a general union of the independent 
churches was suggested by some dissenting ministers in Dorset- 
shire, and alluded to by the “ Congregational Magazine.” The 
slightest hint on such a subject was sure to interest those who 
felt so grievously their want of unity. In May, 1830, it was 
anxiously asked, whether “no method could adopted by 
which a real and ostensible union may exist, and prove to our 
adversaries, that our unity in faith and practice is more than a 
name ?” (p. 254, Congregational Magazine.) In June, the editor 
of that magazine urged the necessity of some such union, admit- 
ting, at the same time, that the independents were then quite 
devoid of it. ‘ Members we have, and such as by their harmony 


_are prepared for union; but the ligaments which shall unite 


them into a body, need yet to be supplied,” (p. 309.) Shortly 
after it was announced that, as the subject began to attract the 
highest interest, a provisional committee was appointed to for- 
ward it. In October, several ministers and gentlemen again 
expressed their wish “ that a denomination so large and impor- 
tant might be combined into one body,” (p. 554.) In December, 
a writer, in alluding to the recent formation of county and district 
associations of dissenting churches, observed, that it “ must be 
hailed as propitious in no ordinary degree. It is not too much 
to affirm, that, independently of their other advantages, which 
are not few nor small, they have been, secretly at least, preparing 
the way for the establishment of that prenaer and tangible union 
amongst us, which is so fondly anticipated by many, and the want 
of which is too justly regarded as a reflection upon our principles, 
a stain upon our character, and a reproach to our supineness.” 
This writer (a dissenting minister) recommends that individual 
dissenting churches should consult these associations of ministers 
and deputies, and abide by their decisions, thus putting an end to 
independency ! 

In February, 1831, a powerful opposition made itself distinct] 
heard. The editor of the “ Con tional Magazine” said, 
“there is a body of our brethren throughout the kingdom, re- 
spectable for their character, talent, and station, who are not yet 
prepared to send in their acts of adherence to this proposed mea- 
sure.” And in illustration of this fact, a very able writer at the 
same time gave his reasons for suspecting that the union would 
prove prejudicial to the independence of churches, or else that it 
would be useless and cumbrous—nay, that it would tend to 
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cause a schism between those who approved and those who dis- 
approved of the new scheme. In fine, he objected strongly that 
the projected union would constitute the independents a sect, or 
church, a result which would be quite inconsistent with the true 
principles of dissent. “ It is our glory,” he says, “ that hitherto 
we have been no sect. We subscribe no creed. We submit to 
no synod or conference. We are not properly a body. We re- 
cognise but two definitions of the term church. It designates 
the separate assembly of believers united together for the observ- 
ance of religious ordinances, and it designates the whole number 
of the redeemed. We know no intermediate sense. We could 
not arrogate to ourselves the name of the independent church,” 
(pp. 94—96.) There can be little doubt that this writer advocated 
the true and original principle of his party, who maintained that 
“‘ church” in the New Testament never meant more than such a 
society as could assemble under one roof, and therefore protested 
against a national, or a universal church, as unscriptural. How- 
ever, the committee of the dissenters thought differently in April, 
1831. They had learned, by the experience of two centuries, 
that a visible union of all the churches of England was by no 
means inexpedient, and they now said, “It has often been deeply 
and justly regretted, that they (the dissenters) have so little right 
to be called, in the proper sense of that word, a body ; that their 


erenty multiplied churches rather resemble detached and isolated 


articles, than form together a solid and coherent mass,” (p. 251.) 
t would be tedious to give a detail of the discussion which 
ensued. Suffice it to say, that the opposing party retired from 
the field silenced, but unconvinced. One of the admissions 
made in the course of it is, however, too curious to be passed 
over, A writer who strongly supports the union observes, that 
“ the congregational mode of Christianity is clearly the primitive 
and original form in which it was established by the apostles ; 
and the essence of this mode is union and fellowship among all the 
congregations of God throughout the world. Let congregational 
unions be formed in regions, districts, and countries, according to 
the model set before us in the New Testament,” (p. 677.) It 
seems, then, that notwithstanding the high claims of the congre- 
gational churches to the exclusive possession of apostolical dis- 
cipline and government, they had been all along devoid of that 
union which formed the very essence of the primitive form, and 
that the New Testament model had not yet been adopted in 
1831! | 
In May, 1832, a general meeting of deputies from a number of 
congregational churches was held, and the formation of the 
union actually took place by public resolution. The objects of 
this union were stated to be,—first, to promote evangelical reli- 
gion in connexion with the congregational denomination ; second, 
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to cultivate brotherly affection and sincere co-operation in every 
thing relating to the interest of the associated churches; third, to 
establish fraternal correspondence with congregational churches 
and other bodies of Christians throughout the world ; fourth, to 
address an annual letter to the oavliaie &c.; fifth, to procure 
accurate statistical information about dissenting churches ; sixth, 
to devise a better plan of collecting money for chapel-building ; 
_ seventh, to assist in maintainin and enlarging the civil rights of 
protestant dissenters. (Cong. Mag., 1832.) 

At this an another remarkable step was taken—namely, 
the preparation of a declaration of the leading articles of faith 
and discipline as held by the independent or congregational 
churches. This declaration is in imitation of the thirty-nine 
articles of the church ; and it is really satisfactory to see how, at 
length, dissenters have learned to follow an example which the 
were accustomed to disapprove. I trust that ere long we shall 
see that example followed in other respects; and, in the mean 
time, hope we shall hear no more of the absurdity of creeds and 
_articles of faith. 

The congregational union having been formed in this manner, 
the first meeting was appointed for the month of May, 1833, 
when accordingly it took place, and the declaration of faith and 
order was accepted “ as the declaration of the congregational 
body, with the dusines understanding that it is not intended as a 
test or creed for subscription.” Nearly seventy ministers, and 
about half the number of lay deputies, together with a number of 
visiters, were present. Committees were appointed to promote 
the various objects of the union, among which a vehement attack 
on the property and other civil rights of the church was of course 
included, and the next meeting was appointed for May, 1834, 

The institution of the congregational union induces me to 
submit the following questions for consideration :—Is this union 
mentioned or recommended in scripture? If it is, why have the 
independent denomination, and all the rest of the world, remained 
ignorant on the subject till within this year or two? If it is not, 
why do independents separate from the church for instituting 
rites and customs not contained in scripture? These are serious 
considerations ; but there are others connected with the same 
subject which are scarcely inferior in importance. The indepen- 
dent denomination is now, I presume, constituted “ one body.” 
The “ ligaments” which “ needed yet to be supplied” in 1830, 
have been formed in 1833. “ A visible and tangible” if not “a 
real” union, has taken place. It is certainly a strong proof of 
their desire for Christian unity, and their sense of its absolute 
necessity, which these worthy men have given. But if this real 
substantial unity be so necessary, can it be supposed that Christ 
would have left his own church without it? How then could 
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independency have been the true Christian system in 1830, when 
it was confessedly devoid of that visible unity? It may be said, 
that unity has since been supplied—the ligaments which bind 
together the once discordant particles of congregationalism have 
been since created. Vain man! We might as well attempt to 
infuse the breath of life into a mass of dead and dry bones, as 
devise those ligaments which Christ alone could give, and create 
a body which he came to create. It is by his “ Spirit we are all 
baptized into one body.” “ Itis God himself that hath tempered 
this body together.” It is Christ that has given extraordinar 
and ordinary teachers for the edifying of his body. He himself 
ordained and instituted external and real unity ; and vain, utterly 
vain, will be all our efforts to produce it by any method but his. 
If our unity is to arise from human device or invention from 
some new plan first adopted at the end of the world, can it be 
Christian unity? Can it satisfy our own consciences, or shield 
us from those arguments which we thus vainly endeavour to 
elude ? 

The adoption of a congregational creed, or confession of faith, 
is a curious and edifying circumstance, and will very probably 
lead to highly beneficial results of a very different character from 
those imagined by some of its supporters. Here is certainly a 
very considerable creed; and the question is, what is it meant 
for? Ifthis be really the faith of the congregational body, if 
they believe that it is a summary of Christian doctrine, it is to be 
presumed they will not allow their preachers to inculcate doc- 
trines directly contrary to it. It would be a reflection on the 
Congregational Union to suppose that it would admit to its com- 
munion, or suffer to remain nembers of its “ body,” persons who 
taught doctrines contrary to what was believed to be true. If 
the Congregational Union puts forward this creed as merely 
probably true, then they do not feel certain that any of the great 
doctrines of Christianity are true, for their creed touches on all 
those great doctrines. if , however, they deem these doctrines to 
be more than mere opinions, which it is allowable to receive or 
reject—if they deem them matters of fuith, which cannot be 
denied on pain of heresy—if, in a word, there be any such thing 
as heresy, or any mode of attaining certainty on the doctrines of 
revelation there stated, then the Congregational Union will be 
compelled to require that their ministers and people shall not 
teach doctrines contrary to those maintained by the Union itself, 
unless it is willing to lie open to the charge of countenancing and 
allowing that sek it certainly knows to be false and heretical. 
But it will be said, the Union fea already excluded itself from 
this line of conduct; for the adoption of the declaration was 
accompanied “ with the distinct understanding that it is not in- 
tended as a test or creed for subscription.” This will, no doubt, 
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seem conclusive,—except to those who understand the distinction 
made by dissenters between declaration and subscription. They 
protest against the tyranny of the church in requiring ministers 
to subscribe confessions of faith; but they always take care to 
exact a substantial confession from their own ministers. The im- 
portant difference, then, which is to justify dissent from the 
church is, that we require our clergy to subscribe to articles, and 
they only require theirs to repeat them. It will be said, of course, 
that it isa great privilege to have the liberty of declaring our 
belief in our own words ; but the new dissenting creed will soon 
put an end to this liberty, and then, I trust, independents will 
discover that there was nothing tyrannical in the conduct of the 
church in requiring an orthodox profession of faith from her 
clergy, and that the reality of this profession does not depend on 
the mode in which it is made, which may be either by sudbscrip- 
tion, or by verbal declaration. 

The formation of this Congregational Union is altogether a 
most striking example of the efforts which dissenters are making 
to liberate themselves from the consequences of their mistakes. 
Nothing but a deep sense of their own deplorable condition could 
have induced them to undergo such labours and difficulties, and 
cast themselves at sea upon a voyage of such hazardous expe- 
riment, where they are threatened with new schisms amongst 
themselves, and are compelled to exhibit still more plainly their 
perplexity to others. God knows that it is with any thing but a 
feeling of triumph that we behold these struggles. It is matter 
of sincere grief to us to view the infinite perplexities in which 
dissenters have plunged themselves by forsaking the church. 
Gladly would we hold out the hand to aid them in returning to 
true, real, and substantial unity; but our efforts are met by 
abuse, instead of conciliation. We approach in the spirit of 
good will, and we are reviled and hated. Well, we will continue 
our good work, though those we endeavour to aid are banding 
together with redoubled vehemence to aid the legions of infidelity 
and popery in their crusade against us. But is this always to 
last? * this animosity never to be appeased, except by the de- 
struction of that church which offers to her most fierce enemies 
the consolations which they are most in need of? A church 
which does not yield to the waywardness of some children merely 
lest she should offend many others, but which is ready to doand 
to suffer all things if by so doing she may win many souls into 
the fold of Jesus Christ. We only ask for a fair and candid 
hearing. We merely implore dissenters to examine their prin- 
ciples, and compare them with ours. We do not claim any merit 
or credit to ourselves for sustaining those which we hold. They 
are doctrines which have descended to us from the beginning of 
Christianity, and which the successors of the apostles have 
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always taught in the church. We should be afraid to desert 
them, because we should desert Christianity along with them. 
It is only God’s free and unbounded mercy which has placed us 
within his church, and vouchsafed to us that simple, consistent, 
and powerful faith which we maintain. He has, perhaps, allowed 
some sheep to wander from the fold, and lose themselves in the 
deserts of the human mind, in order that he may go forth and 
discover them, and rejoice men and angels by uniting them again 
to his true fold. The disturbance of the dissenters is every da 
becoming more visible. A spirit of inquiry is at work. Old 
things are beginning to pass away. A restless dissatisfaction, 
a feeling of want, is Rephiningrts be felt. Able writers have been 
sapping the bigotry of attachment to old dissenting principles, 
while they endeavoured to shake, at the same time, the adaman- 
tine pillars of the church. The results are becoming manifest in 
other ways besides the formation of congregational unions. The 
wiser and more reflecting portion of the dissenters are turning 
their eyes towards the church, and, no longer swayed by heredi- 
tary prejudices, are becoming convinced of the necessity of 
uniting with her. For years, the church has continually derived 
an accession of converts from among the more respectable and 
educated classes of the dissenters ; but recent events lead us to 
expect additions on a much larger scale. Already we have seen, 
within the last few weeks, two dissenting ministers, of the highest 
respectability, uniting themselves to the church, and bringing 
with them a large body of their brethren. Nor is this all. In 
one archdeaconry, no less than seven churches of dissenters have 
made application to the bishop to be received into communion 
with the church, and to obtain for their ministers that solemn 
mission which is derived in regular succession from the apostles. 
And why is it that we rejoice with joy unspeakable at the return 
of these brethren? It is not for the glory of any merely Auman or 
voluntary system that we long. It 1s not for the success of our 
own inventions or devices that we pray. It is that all may be 
gathered peacefully into the holy church which Christ purchased 
with his blood, which he entrusted to the care of his apostles and 
their successors, and which, though sometimes grieved and 
injured by the sinfulness of professing Christians, is yet sustained 
by the promises of God, and is set as an ensign for all people. 
To our doctrines dissenters will not object. On this point we shall 
not have controversy with them, as all their ministers, till within a 
few years, subscribed the doctrinal articles of the church of Eng- 
land. To our discipline they ought not to object, when they 
observe that it has a/ways preserved that unity which they are 
now, at the eleventh hour, endeavouring to attain. Are our 
ministers able to teach, rebuke, exhort! It is because they are 
acknowledged to derive their rght to do so, not from the mere 
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consent and appointment of man, but from the institution of 
Jesus Christ, conveyed and applied to them by the regular, legi- 


timate representatives of the apostles. Surely it is plain that 
this principle at least secures to the minister of Christ some 
power of preserving religion, and frees him from the arrogant, 
encroaching domination of self-sufficient ignorance. Is a mini- 
ster merely a minister of man? He must ever be dependant on 
man—subject to all the caprice of his master. He is elected and 
deposed with as much facility as a puppet, which, at the touch of 
a wire, moves before the audience, and, when it no longer grati- 
fies, isin a moment consigned to the bag. This isa miserable state 
of things for ministers re people. Christianity is no spectacle for 
the gratification of amusement or taste. It is a weighty and all- 
important truth, on the right reception of which depends the 
welfare and happiness of man in time and eternity. For the 
preservation and propagation of this great truth—for the binding 
together of all the disciples of Christ—for opposing those vaga- 
ries of the human reason which would pervert the truth,—for 
these and other objects the ministry of Jesus Christ was endowed 
with high promises, and authorized to take care of the immortal 
souls of men. Here is that “ligament,” at once visible and 
spiritual, which unites the church of Christ, and which makes us 
one with all the illustrious martyrs and fathers of old—a “ liga- 
ment” which finds its appropriate and prepared place in the 
Christian body, and is rendered free from the possibility of giving 
pain or irritation to the members by the Christian faith, hope, 
and charity which accompany it. 

Are we blamed for the decline of that ancient and salutary dis- 
cipline which excludes the offender from church communion ? 
Let dissenters bear with us. They are aware of the delicacy and 
difficulty of properly exercising this discipline, and are themselves 
obliged often to tolerate members who are any thing but respect- 
able. However, the true way to promote discipline is, not to 
exhibit a practical disobedience in our own persons, but to unite 
with the church, and aid her in attaining the completion of her 
wishes. I would then beseech our dissenting brethren to lay 
aside all prejudice, and anger, and pride, and to promote the true 
and blessed unity by returning to the bosom of their parent. We 
are far from denying that many improyements may be desirable, 
or assuming to ourselves the character of perfection in all things. 
We seek not to blame our dissenting brethren who have received 
an unhappy legacy from their forefathers; but we invite them to 
draw near and be reconciled, and to confer on us, and the whole 
church, the exceeding happiness of religious peace. 


Vou. IV — Sept. 1833, 
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Every student of our sacred poetry must have had frequent 
occasion to remark how enthusiastically our older writers availed 
themselves of the truths of the Scriptures, and how beautifully 
they arrayed them in the attractions of the most varied imagery. 
But their theme of praise and delight was mcre frequently drawn 
from the Old Testament than from the New. The Muse of 
Hebrew Poesy appears to have lifted her veil and uncovered her 
features before their eyes ; the spirit of their inspiration has a 
rich and balmy influence about it; like the pure love portrayed 
by Spenser, its wings seem to be “ embay’d in blessed nectar.” 
How solemn and pathetically earnest is the tone breathed by 
some of the Psalms of Francis Davison ; how emblematic of a 
serene and contemplative mind ! 

The writer of this article may err in his opinion, yet he cannot but 
attribute some of the peculiar characteristics of the poetry of the 
Elizabethian age to the state of the country and of society in general. 
The quiet of the country, it has been observed, the thinly peopled 
greens and hollows, the frequent bell of the old peta service, 
and the quaint dial on the smooth green, with its impressive 
motto, were all subservient to that grave and visioned mood in 
which the moral thought of this life, and foredream of the next, 
steal with a luxurious melancholy over the heart. Spenser has 
alluded in Mother Hubbard's Tale to the change between ancient 
and modern times in the strict observance of devotion :— 


Its now-a-days ne half so straight and sore, 
They whilom used duly every day 

Their service and their holy things to say, 

At morn and even beside their anthems sweet, 
Their penny masses and their complynes meet, 
Their dirges with their trentals and their shrifts, 
Their memories, their singings, and their gifts. 
Now all these needless works are laid away, 
Now once a-week, upon the sabbath day, 

It is enough to do our small devotion, 

And then to follow any merry motion. 


In this respect at least one change has not been for the better. 

Thus every thing in the old times of Elizabeth tended to 
cherish the silent contemplation which is ever the sweetest com- 
panion of a pure and religious heart. . 

The noise of machinery, the busy hum of merchandise and 
traffic, the roar of crowded carriages, and waggons filled with 
costly treasure, had not broken the rural stillness of our villages : 
every hamlet was a separate communion of souls, bound to each 
other by attachment and interest. A strange face was scarcely 
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seen in a life-time. Thus the mind had time and opportunity to 
garner up all its dreams and visions—to meditate upon the 

resent, and to look forward serenely to the future. Piety might 
file her companions, Hope and Peace, to dwell there, and upon 
the clear fountains of the poet’s thought the shadows of their 
celestial faces remain unrufiled. 

In expressing a belief that our scientific knowledge and our 
poetical spirit have grown and declined in an equal ratio, I would 
not be considered as speaking of science in the abstract, but in 
general; not as the study and occupation of individuals, but of 
the multitude. The name of Milton and others would rise up 
against the imputation. It is not from the Newton, the Leibnitz, 
the Galileo, or the La Place of a nation that the result alluded to 
is to be expected ; but from the effect produced upon the popular 
mind by the reduction of every thing to a principle of science, 
and the valuation of every acquirement and endowment in pro- 
portion to its utility alone. The Mechanics’ Institutes will never 
give us a poet, least of alla religious poet. At any rate I fear 
not. The power of foretelling a change in the weather was 
accounted marvellous in Anaxagoras, and yet at that period the 
humblest Athenian might have listened to the rich-toned melodies 
of Sophocles, or delighted his eyes by gazing upon the majesty 
and beauty which were continually arising from the marble of 
Phidias. 

It is neither my intention nor my desire to raise religious 
poetry upon the depreciation of utilitarian knowledge. | am 
content that in the present day beauty should yield to usefulness, 
and that the poet be dismissed from our republic. We can hope 
for no Utopia in the 19th century. My object is merely in- 
cidentally to prove that the changes of habits and feelings in the 
last three centuries have almost irremediably weaned the minds 
of men from the true meaning and spirit of religious poetry. 
Plato, in his Phadrus, denominates poetry a possession from the 
Muses, and a mania, and says that it is imparted from above to 
a tender and solitary soul. He calls it a possession, because the 
illuminated soul gives itself up to the power of the Deity; and a 
mania, because the beatified soul abandons all its own energies 
for those of the inspiration. He employs the epithet solitary 
also, because it is imperatively required that the soul, to be pos- 
sessed by the divine Muse, should perfectly sympathize with 
Divinity, and be impassive, aS ee and unmingled with 
regard to other things.* Now I take this to be the most com- 
plete character of truly sacred poetry which it is in the power of 
any writer to offer, and it demands qualities now rarely met with, 
and circumstances almost out of the pale of possibilities, Alas ! 


* See Thomas Taylor's Works of Aristotle, vol. fi., Introduction. 


- 
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how shall we who live in this stormy season—in this winter of 
religion and of all good things—surrender up our souls to the 
unlimited domination of a divine inspiration? Though we may 
endeavour to sympathize with the divinity of our inspiration, how 
shall we become impassive, or unreceptive, or unmingled with 
the things around us? how shall we listen to the fury and mad- 
ness of the people without an involuntary feeling of dread and 
sorrow ?—how shall we look around upon the blackening horizon 
without an inward supplication that we may speedily flee away 
and be at rest? I know that it has been affirmed that almost 
all great poets, so far from a solitary, secluded men, have 
actively mingled in the tumult of life. I remember the lives of 
AEschylus and of Shakspeare, and acknowledge the truth of the 
assertion,— but let it be recollected they were masters of a species 
of poetry requiring above all things an acquaintance with man 
and with the world. Human life was the proper volume of their 
meditation. But when did Milton compose his immortal poem ? 
Not in the season of his youthful strength and power—not in the 
storm of republicanism and rebellion,—but in the solitude of an 
oppressed spuwit—in the darkness of a most melancholy visitation! 
Then, indeed, while the outward man was decaying, the inner 
man grew stronger day by day ; and upon the altar of that noble 
and majestic mind (upon which, alas! some unworthy gifts had 
been laid) was offered up the most costly and beautiful sacrifice 
that hath ever ascended up to heaven from the lips of a mortal. 

I cannot, however, trust myself to linger upon this topic. 

We are accustomed to consider Cowper as especially the poet of 
the New Testament. The present Archbishop of Canterbury, then 
Bishop of London, observes in a letter addressed to the lamented 
Heber, respecting his projected volume of Hymns :—“ Perhaps it 
will be impossible to suit every taste ; it may be doubtful whether 
the common Rooe have any relish for ornamental poetry. The 
sublimity of Milton upon sacred subjects has, I believe, few ad- 
mirers among the illiterate.” Certainly not, and the reason is quite 
obvious. The sublimity of Milton is as much beyond their compre- 
heusion as the hieroglyphics upona Sarcophagus. Cowperis almost 
entirely free from this objection. Unlike Milton, his genius took 
little delight in the grandeur and pomp of Hebrew poetry and 
history. He sat not enthroned like Milton, ‘among the thousand 
provinces of his wisdom,’—the gold and the gems of Arabia were 
not heaped up at his footstool. He never speaks with that kingly 
utterance which imparted an oracular fervour and dignity to 
every line in the religious compositions of the Minstrel of Para- 
dise. Multon might be imagined to have written for a noble race 
of men—giants in their feelings as well as in their stature. I 
think that few persons have read the Paradise Lost without 
feeling themselves lifted up out of this “ visible diurnal sphere,” 
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without beg convinced, at least for a season, that the enchanter’s 
wand had transformed each feature into more perfect beauty and 
grace. The reading of his poetry is like walking in a city of 
gold, whose walls are of diamond, and the gates of pearl. For 
with Milton nothing is common, nothing is written down to the 
level of the ordinary reader. His thoughts tell of another world— 
his characters belong to a brighter country—his angels, like the 
heads of Guido, breathe airs of Paradise. Thus it is, to repeat 
my former argument, that in the poems of Milton we find so 
little to win the affections even of the moderately educated, still 
less of the totally ignorant. 

Milton is the poet of the few, and Cowper of the many. But 
of the author of The Task, within the peculiar limits of his 
poetry, it is impossible to 4 aon too highly, or with too much 
reverence and gratitude. His hymns are models of poetic prayer— 
of the warmest piety set forth in the sweetest and simplest words. 
But against the spirit and manner of some of them I should be 
inclined to make an exception. I particularly allude to the 
translations from the works of Madame Guion, undertaken at the 
request of his friend Mr. Bull. Upon this gifted and mistaken 
individual, and upon Quietism in general, | propose at a more 
convenient time to offer a few remarks. The ttiend of Fenelon 
and the antagonist of Bossuet demands our respectful attention. 

It may be scarcely fair to express a disapproval of the metre 
into which Cowper has translated: some of these Cantiques—but 
the Anacreontic and mirthful rhythm of the following stanza is 
far from according with the sober and sustained dignity of sacred 
poetry :— 

I am fond of the swallow—I learn from her flight, 
Had I skill to improve it, a lesson of love : 


How seldom on earth do we see her alight ; 
She dwells in the skies ; she is ever above. 


The 95th Cantique— 


My spouse in whose presence I live— 


seems also objectionable. It reminds us of the pastoral songs of 
Shenstone, and the measure is as becoming to the one as it is 
inappropriate to the other. 

But the errors of metre fade into insignificance before the 
graver charge to which a few of the hymns are liable—that of 
introducing erotic addresses to the Deity. It ought to be said 
that in the originals of Madame Guion this defect 1s much more 
conspicuous than in the English version, from which the pure 
taste of the amiable poet has induced: him generally to remove so 
great a stumbling-block. 
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The following stanza, for instance, from the 155th Cantique— 


Sweet is the cross above all sweets 

To souls enamoured with thy smiles ; 
The keenest woe life ever meets 

Love strips of all its terrors, and beguiles, 


in the original stands thus— 


Heureux Amour, tu me charmes, 
L’amour enchante mon cceur ; 

Il ne cause plus de larmes, 

On adore et respecte sa rigueur. 


Cowper, it will b* observed, has dropped the chanson-like charac- 
ter of the French; but even in his translation there is a familiarity 
of expression that might be easily and advantageously removed. 

What Madame Guion did in verse, Mrs. Rowe in a reat 
measure did in prose. Her Devout Exercises of the Heart are a 
sort of myeticel oetry. It is remarked in the preface by her 
editor and friend br. Watts, that the style is raised above that 
of common meditation and soliloquy. “The reader,” he con- 
tinues, ‘ will here find a spirit dwelling in flesh elevated into 
divine transports congenial to those of angels and embodied 
minds. Her intense love to her God kindles at every hint, and 
transcends the limits of mortality. I scarce ever met with any 
devotional writings which give an example of a soul at special 
seasons so far raised above every thing that is not damertél and 
divine.” For a writer of so logical a mind, it must be confessed 
that this passage is rather defective in clearness and comprehen- 
sion; but Dr. Watts, who had in earlier life been led into this 
erotic system of divinity, acknowledges that it is not “ the 
happiest language in which Christians should generally observe 
their warm sentiments of religion.” I have no intention of enter- 
ing into any criticism of the works of Mrs. Rowe, and one extract 
will be sufficient to explain my remarks and to support my argu- 
ment. Take the following from the first exercise—On Supreme 
Love to God.* ‘TI love thee. Thus far I can speak ; but all the 
rest is unutterable, and I must leave the pleasing tale untold until 
I can talk the language of immortality.” 

The italics are my own, and the reader will understand the 
objection they are intended to mark. The ablest commentary, 
however, it is possible to offer upon this mode of praising our 
Creator, is contained in this passage from Bishop Heber— 

“In one respect,” he says, alluding to his hymns, “ at least, he 
hopes the following poems will not be found reprehensible; no 
fulsome or indecorous language has been knowingly adopted ; no 
erotic addresses to Him whom no unclean lips can approach ; no 
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allegory ill understood and worse applied. It is not, in his opinion, 
enough to object to such expressions that they are fanatical; 
they are positively profane. When our Saviour was on earth, 
and in great humility conversant with mankind, when he sate at 
the table, and washed the feet and healed the diseases of his 
creatures, yet did not his disciples give him any more familiar 
name than Master or Lord. And now at the right hand of 
his Father’s majesty, shall we address him with sallies of embraces 
and passion, or in language which it would be disgraceful in an 
earthly sovereign to endure. Such expressions, it is said, are 
taken from the Scriptures; but even if the original application, 
which is often doubtful, were clearly and unequivocally ascer- 
tained, yet though the collective Christian church may be very 
properly personified as the spouse of Christ, an application of 
such principles to Christian believers is as absurd as it is un- 
authorized. Nor is it going too far to assert that the brutalities of 
a common swearer can hardly bring religion into more contempt, 
or more scandalously profane the name which is above every 
name in heaven and earth, than certain epithets applied to Christ 
in some of our popular collections of religious poetry.” 

With every syallable of these observations I cannot but entirely 
agree. In the next paper I shall resume the subject. 


a ee ee 


PROJECT FOR UNITING CHURCH AND STATE, A.D. 1164, 


Tnose who feel curious about the early history of the English 
church may, perhaps, have noticed, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
numbers of this Magazine, translations of certain remarkable 
documents relating to the reign of Henry LI. 


The documents translated were as follows :— 


I. Acontemporary account of a conference between the heads 
ofthe English church, a.p. 1163, respecting the first recorded 
overtures on the part of the Crown to effect a legal union be- 
tween Church and State in England.—Vide No. xv. p. 399. 

II. A letter of the same date from John, Bishop of Poictiers, 
to the famous Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, respecting 
similar overtures to effect the same thing in the foreign dominions 
of the King of England.—p. 402. 

III. A second letter, not much later than the former, from the 
same Bishop of Poictiers to the Archbishop, turning upon cer- 
tain claims advanced at the Court of Rome, by Gilbert, Bishop 
of London, the leader of the party in favour of the projected 
union, which in effect would free him from the authority of the 
Archbishop, its leading opposer.—p. 404. 

[V. A letter to the Archbishop, from his envoy at the Court of 
Rome, on the same subject and of the same date, in which the 
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decision of the pope and cardinals is spoken of in strong 
terms. 

V. A letter to the Archbishop from the celebrated John of Salis- 
bury, who had been banished for opposing the King’s scheme, 
written soon after his arrival in France, and describing in detail 
the lively interest with which all ranks in that country regarded 
the approaching struggle in England. 

The force and, at the same time, playful elegance of this letter 
elude translation, yet, when despoiled of these attractions, it still 
remains most interesting.—p. 407, 

VI. A letter from the Archbishop to the Pope respecting the 
persecution to which he and his party were subjected, written 
quite at the end of 1163.—p. 411. | 

In the course of 1164, the Archbishop was obliged to leave 
England, his goods were confiscated, himself proscribed, and all 
his relations and friends, with their whole families, exiled. The 
following letters, which were written after these events, will be 
found in No. xvi. 

VII. From John of Salisbury to the Archbishop, written about 
the end of February, 1165, dwelling on the hopelessness of the 
cause for which they both were suffering ; also, recommending 
the Archbishop to withdraw his thoughts from the world, and 
allow them to rest exclusively on his religious duties.—p. 528. 

VIII. From the Pope to the Bishop of London, who was now 
in high favour at the English Court, ordering him to remonstrate 
with the King for his oppressive conduct, and at the same time 
pressing for a remittance of money from England.—p. 530. 

IX. From the Bishop of London to the Pope, assuring his 
Holiness that he had been misinformed as to the King’s conduct, 
and intimating that if anything was done on the part of his Holi- 
ness to displease his Majesty, no money would be forthcoming 
from England.—p. 531. 

X, From John of Salisbury, to the Archbishop, describing the 
sition of the Pope's affairs in Italy, the advantages which had 
een — against him by Frederick Barbarossa, who main- 

tained the cause of the anti-Pope; and the fears which were en- 
tertained for the Pope’s personal safety, as he had lately embarked 
from Mont-Pelier for Italy, and as it was understood that the 
Genoese and the people of Pisa were to attack him by sea.— 
p. 533, 

Translations of these documents will be found in Numbers 
15 and 16, The pages referred to denote their place in Vol. 
Il. of this Magazine. 

In the present Number, this curious history will be continued 
in the same manner; i. e., by a succession of translations from 
original letters, interspersed only with such scanty notices as 
Appear necessary in order to point out their connexion. The next 
which will be selected was written about a month earlier than the 
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last of the preceding set, i.e., in the course of July, 1165, before 
the Pope had left France. 


XI. TO THE ARCHBISHOP, FROM ONE OF HIS CHAPLAINS, 
Thome Cantuariensi Archiepiscopo Herveus Clericus. 


AccorpiNn@ to your Lordship’s instructions, I laid your memorial before the 
Pope with the utmost secrecy—at a time when none of the cardinals were present, 
except Lord Manfred. Afterwards, however,in their private houses, I shewed it 
to Cardinals Hyacinth and Otho, and to their Lordships of Portus and Ostia, with 
whom the Pope is in communication respecting all that concerns your Lordship, 

On the other matters, about which your Lordship is anxious to hear, I am 
not yet able to send you definite information. You are not to suppose from 
this, that our Lord the Pope, or your friends among the Cardinals, have 
shewn any wish to recede from what they promised ;—they are really zealous, 
and the Pope will do even more than he said. But the fact is, it was a very 
delicate matter to circumvent his Lordship of Portus. I myself was engaged 
in this fifteen days, and I so far succeeded that, without seeming to solicit, I 
prevailed on him tobe the especial patron of your cause before the Pope, at 
Clermont. His Lordship the Pope, too, with a view to stimulate him and 
others still farther, and to commit them to a strong part, assumed at first 
a cold and unyielding manner, and threw difficulties in the way of their 
proposals. 

This has caused the delay in our proceedings, but I hope we shall by-and- 
by find the advantage of it. His Lordship of Ostiais especially pleased at 
the Pope’s thoughtful manner of proceeding. As soon as ever the business is 
settled, | will take care to forward you the documents. 

Moreover, itis the advice of his Lordship the Pope that if the King of 
France makes a serious offer to support your Lordship at his own expense, you 
may accept from him not merely your bread and wine, but also your meat, 
From the three earls* he thinks it more prudent to receive nothing publicly. 
From the Earl of Flanderst you may accept whatever he offers, but not unless 
he really presses you, lest his zeal should tire itself. Not, indeed, that his 
Lordship the Pope entertains any fear of this, as he confides in the Earl’s gene- 
rosity and goodness of heart, and hopes great things from his interceding for 
your Lordship with the King, 

May my Lord fare well. 

The circumstances to which this letter alludes are not known, 
but one infers from it that there were among the cardinals cau- 
tious, moderate persons, extremely jealous of being led, who 
wished to consider themselves independent of any party. The 
letter has been inserted rather to shew the characters of those on 
whom the fate of the church seemed at that time to depend, than 
for its direct connexion with the thread of events. 

About a month after this letter was written, Alexander, as has 
been observed, left France for Italy—i e., about the end of August, 
—and arrived at Rome the 28th of November following ; and, for 
some reason or other, about the same time he began to assume a 
firmer attitude in his conduct towards Henry. His correspond- 
ence with the Bishop of London had hitherto been of the most 
complimentary kind ; he had expressed’ the most complete satis- 


* Henry, Earl of Troyes; Robert, Earl of Dreux ; and, perhaps, William, Earl 
of Nevers. + Philip d’ Alsace. 
Vou. IV.—S: pt. 1833. 2. 
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faction at Henry’s professions ; and his allusions to the money due 
to himself under the head Peter's pence, had been accompanied 
with the fullest expressions of trust and confidence. The follow- 
ing letters, written about the end of 1165, or early in 1166, 
threaten to assume a more authoritative tone. 


XU. THE POPE TO GILBERT, BISHOP OF LONDON. 


A.tnovuGna yourself and your brother bishops have of late in many parts of 
your conduct appeared remiss, luke-warm, and negligent, yet as we know you 
for a man of learning and integrity, as well as more than ordinary absti- 
nence, we have selected you as the fittest subject for our apostolical remon- 
strance. 

Hereby, then, we warn and charge you to choose an early opportunity, 
such as your intimacy with his Majesty the King of England will doubtless 
afford you, of laying before his Majesty the heinous nature of his conduct. 
You are to bid him discontinue the practice in which he has hitherto persisted, 
of confusing secular and ecclesiastical causes; so that the affairs of the church 
may henceforth be arranged by churchmen, and that none but matters strictly 
civil be brought before his Majesty’s judges. Moreover, his Majesty is forth- 
with to receive our venerable brother, the Archbishop of Canterbury, with the 
honour due to his station, and to reinstate him, together with his fellow exiles, 
in their former rights and possessions, making good all the arrears which 
have accumulated during their absence. These things you are to intimate to 
his Majesty on the earliest befitting occasion. 

Moreover, you yourself are to render to the see of Canterbury that submis- 
sion which is due from you to it, in as much as the things of Cesar are due to 
Crsar, and the things of God to God. 

We, in the mean time, until we shall have reason to think otherwise of you, 
will preserve towards you the regard due to your station in the church, your 
monastic character, and your reputation for learning and integrity. * 


XIU, «THE POPE TO GILBERT, BISHOP OF LONDON, 


STATEMENTS are frequently made to us respecting you which consist ill with 
your monastic character and exterior deportment, and which, if substantiated, 
must shake our confidence in the sincerity of your professions. 

It is not gratitude, nor love, nor fear, that will justify you in the neglect of 
your sacred functions, and in abandoning the cause of the church. Rather 
ought youto stand forth with manly constancy as its firmest pillar, fearing God, 
and not man. Remember that when wicked men oppress the church, the truest 
love would lead you, not merely to protest against them, but to raise your 
voice unceasingly, as it were a trumpet, always remembering the prophet’s 
words—*‘‘ Nisi annunciaveritis iniquo iniquitatem suam, sanguinem ejus de 
manu tuo requiram.’” Wherefore, if you are conscious of the misconduct 
charged upon you, study forthwith to amend it, and so demean yourself hence- 
forward as to prevent the recurrence of similar complaints. Should you fail 
to comply with this advice, we shall feel it our painful duty to throw off far- 
ther reserve, and let our indignation take its course in the severest form. 

~ . o * 


Furthermore, we wish your discretion to take notice that we hereby autho- 
rize and command you to pay over to the Abbot of St. Bertin’s the full amount 
of Peter’s pence which is at present due to us in England. Your discretion 
should be aware of information we have received from our brother, the vene- 
rable Bartholomew, Bishop of Exeter, who tells us that the tax has been 
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generally raised on a defective valuation, but that his diocese has paid in full, 
and that the sum is now in your hands. We marvel greatly that it has not 
been forwarded. We wish you, moreover, to make good the deficiency of the 
former remittances, and on the present occasion to enforce full payment.* 


These letters are the prelude to more rigorous measures than 
the Pope had hitherto thought fit to adopt; but it does not 
appear that they resulted from any systematic intention to uphold 
the English church. On the contrary, they refer principally 
to the private interests of the Court of Rome, which just at pre- 
sent were not likely to be advanced by temporizing policy. J ust 
about the time of the Pope’s return to Rome, it became evident 
that the neutral course which he had hitherto pursued was as 
offensive to those he wished to conciliate as the most rigorous 
pga could be ; and that unless he could resolve on going 
all lengths with Henry, he must make up his mind to feel all the 
power of England directed against himself. It was necessar 
that he should act one way or the other; either make Henry his 
friend by sanctioning the projected union between church and 
state, and by deposing the recusant Archbishop, or do all in his 
power to weaken him as an enemy. 

~The circumstances which placed the Pope in this dilemma will 
be understood from the following letters. 


XIV. JOHN OF SALISBURY TO THE BISHOP OF POILCTIERS. 


Written from Rheims, about the beginning of 1166. 


* . . * 7 * o o 


Tue tyrant of Germany has lately sent a letter to Earl Henry [of Troyes) 
which | would have forwarded to you if I had not already passed it on to his 
Lordship of Canterbury. It appears that John of Oxford has, in the name of 
our King, entered into a compact with this German tyrant, and sworn that he 
shall be supported with English arms and counsels “ against all mortals saving 
only the King of France.” At the ratification of this treaty there were pre- 
sent many of our nobles and clergy, 1 mean from the province of Rheims, and 
they assert that the German said, by his interpreter, ‘‘ Roland [Alexander III.], 
the enemy of the church and empire, is a mortal, and so are all his cardinals, 
and none of them is the King of France; | therefore neither understand, nor 
choose it to be understood, that any of these is excepted in this compact be- 
tween myself and the King of England. If you agree or dissent, speak it pub- 
licly.”” Moreover, that John of Oxford answered—‘‘ We and our master un- 
derstand as your Lordship does, and with this understanding we prepared to 
take the oath on the part of our king.” On this they proceeded with their 
league against God and his church, 

But you will see all more clearly from a letter that I have just received from 
Cologne. I enclose you an extract. It is a letter from our King to ask a safe 
conduct for the messengers that he is sending to Rome, against his Lordship 
of Canterbury, and affords a notable specimen of his attachment to the 
church. 

But the wicked will be taken in their own snare, and he who is digging a 
pit for his brother will fall into it himself. Felix tamen est qui in tantis insi- 
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diis Meretricis magne et impetu Bestia, conscientiam servare potest et famam ; 
alteram Deo, alteram Proximo, utramque sibi.* 


XV. The enclosed letter :— 
HENRY, KING OF ENGLAND, TO REGINALD, ARCHBISHOP OF COLOGNE. 


I have long wished for an opportunity to recede from Pope Alexander and his 
pertidious cardinals, who dare to uphold against me the traitor, Thomas, once 
Archbishop of Canterbury. With this object, by the advice of all my Barons 
and with the consent of my clergy, I intend to send to Rome the following 
great men of my kingdom :—the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of London, 
the Archdeacon of Poictiers, John of Oxford, and Richard de Luci, who shall 
demand on my behalf, publicly and distinctly, that Pope Alexander and his 
cardinals desist forthwith from upholding the traitor, and disengage me from 
him in such a way that I may appoint another to fill the see of Canterbury. 
They are to demand moreover that all the acts of this Thomas be annulled, and 
to require from the Court of Rome a public oath that the Pope, and all his 
successors, Will preserve inviolate tg me and my posterity all those privileges 
and prerogatives which were enjoyed by my grandfather Henry. 

If they hesitate to acquiesce in any one of these demands, I and my Barons 
and my clergy will at once renounce our allegiance to him [Alexander] and 
will exert ourselves to the utmost to overthrow his authority. And if any 
one in my territory shall after that dare to adhere to him, he shall be 
banished. 

To effect this, I entreat your Lordship, as a most dear friend, to send me 
without delay one of the brotherhood of the Hospitlers, either Ernold or Ra- 
dolp, with a safe conduct for the above named messengers, in your Lordship’s 
name, and that of the Emperor. 


It does not appear that Henry ever went so far as this letter 
threatens ; but the fact that he was in treaty with the Emperor, 
and that the feelings with which he regarded Alexander were such 
as he here expresses, would be sufficient to prove the impolicy of 
persisting in a neutral course. However, circumstances with 
which we are not acquainted induced Alexander still to proceed 
for a time with caution in his new line of conduct. This appears 
from the letter following. 


XVI. THE POPE TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Since the days are evil, and since it is necessary to endure much in considera- 
tion of our circumstances, we request of your wisdom, and advise and counsel 
and intreat of you, thatin your whole conduct respecting your own cause, 
and that of the church, you will act with caution, prudence, and circumspec- 
tion, doing nothing in haste, but all things with gravity and deliberation : and 
that in all possible ways, consistent with the liberties of the church and the 
dignity of your office, you will labour to conciliate his Majesty the King of 
England. 

Till the ensuing Easter+ you must so far endure the excesses of the said 
King, as to forbear all proceedings either against his person or territory. After 
that time God will vouchsafe better times to us, and you as well as ourself may 
adopt more rigorous measures with safety.} 


‘To be continued. } 


° Ep. D. T., 7. 
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In the year 1831, I found in the library attached to the church of 
Brent Ely, or Brent- Illeigh, about six ‘niles from Hadleigh, in Suf- 
folk, and bequeathed to it by one ofa family, now extinct, which has left 
there extraordinary marks of its piety and munificence, two or three 
curious English MSS. . and among them, a very small one containing 
some prayers by Robert Rolle, the well known Hermit of Hampole. 
As far as I can ascertain from the list of his works, these prayers may 
perhaps not occur elsewhere. I copied them at some expense of 
time and trouble, and propose to give them in successive numbers of 
this Magazine. ‘Their true Christian piety must be felt by all, and in 
their peculiar manner, thinking and feeling minds will recognise the 
thoughts and feelings of one who was much in solitude, and to whom 
it was very naturally a matter of deep interest to turn his idea in 
various ways till he had moulded it into such a shape as satisfied his 
ar by its sound, his understanding by its point, and his feelings by its 
warm piety. 

I retain the original spelling, as another object of great interest, and 
will vouch for the correctness of my copy. | have added some notes 
which 1 had set down in reading Gower and Wycliff about the same 
time. Indeed, the pursuit of the history of our language is one of such 
engrossing interest, that I should, I fear, have given more time to it 
than I could at all justify, had not a very learned person informed 
me that many of the editions of our early writers are printed either 
so carelessly, or from such bad MSS., that no reliance can be placed 
on them—that the first two-thirds of Robert of Gloucester, for 
instance, cannot be depended on. Now, no one who has a_profes- 
sion can study old English in MSS., which are only to be found in 
few places. As a study, therefore, it was necessary to abandon it. 
But | here « copy some of my collections, which may serve to illustrate 
peculiarities in the hermit’s spelling or grammar, or lead others, who 
have better opportunities, to prosecute my inquiries. H. J. R. 

Hadleigh, Suffolk, August 2nd, 1833. 


Here bigynneth devoute meditaciouns of the passion of Christ whiche 
were compiled of Richard Rolle Hermyte of Hampole that died in 
the yere of oure Lord McccxLix yeer.* 


L. 


(1.) Lord that madist me of nougt, I beseche thee to yeve me 
grace to serve thee with al myn herte. w® al my mygt, with al my 


* In the notes, the following abbreviations are used. ‘The leaves in Berthelette’s 
Edition of Gower are only paged on one side, and are printed in double columns ; 
consequently, a treble reference is wanted. G. 24, 2, 1, therefore describes the first 
column of the second page of the 24th leaf. 

W ycliff’s translations of the Gospels are referred toas W. M., W. Mk., W. L., and 


W. J. His other works are more explicitly referred to. DP. P. is Piers Plowman, 
K. QQ. is Kingis Qubair. 
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strenkthe, w" al my kunnynge, with al myn entencioune, with al myn 
understondinge . with alle the mygtis of my soule . with al my thougt, 
with al my speche, with alle my wittis. with alle my w erkis . with al 
myn occupacioun. with al my bisynes . with al my reste. 

(2. ) Lord that madist me lic k to thee. I beseche thee to yeve me 
grace to love thee with al my soule. with al my love. with al iny wil. 
with al my lust. with al my likinge . with al my mynde . with ‘al my 
wische . with al my devocioun. with al my longinge . with amendinge 
of my lyf. with al my desirynge. with lastinge in goodnes. with con- 
tricioun and confessioun to thee, and penaunce for my synnes. Lord 
that madist me and alle my lymes. I beseche thee yeve me grace 
to serve thee with alle my lymes and alle to be ocupied in thi service, 
& ever bowinge to thi biddingis . ever redi to move or to reste at thi 
wille. ever lame to dedis of synne, & ever freisch & redi to thi 
biddingis. 

(3.) Lord that madist me & hast yoven me menye giltis gostly, 
bodili., & wordli. | beseche thee, graunte me grace to usen hem* alle 
in thi Service . & to that eende to whiche thou yave hem to me. that 
l ever worschipe thee & thi yiftis. & graunte me grace ever to meken 
me in thi yifus. to holde me apaied with thi yiltis. & never to be 
presumptuous ne proud of thi yiftis. but ever to knowleche me for 
sich as Lam a sinful wreeche. ‘Lord that alytest fro hevene to erthe 
for love of mankynde, from so hig to so low . from so hig lordschip to 
so low poverti. fro so hig noblei to so lowe myse hief. from so hig 
wele to so lowe wo. fro so hig blis to so lowe peyne. fro so hig 
inyrthe to so lowe sorewe . from so likinge a lyf to so peyneful a de th 
Now Lord for al that love, that thou schewidist to mankinde in thi 
incarnacioun & in thi passioun . I beseche thee of merci & help. 


COMMON WORDS. 


* There are few parts of language more instructive for the objects aimed at in this 
collection, than words in common use. Their changes are occasionally marvellous. 


Their 2 her, G. 30, 2, 2. Selves ... selve. 
Them \ hem, G. ibid. them selve, G. 27,2, 2. 
* Andasketh hem to what entent selfe. 
Thei have her first faith forsake." them selfe, G. 29, 1, 2 
This is very common in P. Plowman, silf. 
Yet in the 2nd page we have hir hemsilf, i.e., themselves, W. L. 
and her in two following lines, and XX. O. 
their a few lines lower. we us silf, W. L. xxii. 71. 
Self ...... selven. ye you silf, W. L. xi, 46 & 52. 
hym selven, G. 38, I. selves. 
my selven, G. 27, 2, |. themselves, P. P. a, 1, 2. 
thy selven, G. 30, 2, 2. hemselves, P. P. a, 2, — 
selve. Those ... tho, G. 47, 2,2, & passim. 
my ladye selve, G. 30, 12 Much ... mochell, G. 45, 2,2; 46, 1, 2. 
my ladies selve, G, 39, 1, 1. mochel, G. 47, 1, 1. 
selfe. moehil in Coe ae ne, Ellis, 
my selfe, G. 27, 2, 1; 50, 1,2 E. E. P., vol. i. p. 8. 
thy selfe, G. 30, 2, L. Little ... lite, G. 29, 2, 2. 
selfen. lyte, G. 50, 1, 2. 
my selfen, G. 50, 1, 2. Nos ohi4 nought, G. 38, 1, 1, & passim 
Tt will be observed that many of these Better ... bet, G. 28, 2, 2. 


different usages are in the same page. 
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(4.) Swete Jesu. 1 thanke thee, Lord with al myn herte for* thou 
profredist thee to that place, where thou wistist thi deeth ordeyned. 
1 thank thee lord, for there thou schewidist weel, that thou were 
willit to die for us. & so 1 bileeve, Lord, that thou: chees the day & 


a eee a eee 


* This use of for instead of because is not uncommon, as in the following instances, 
to which some other peculiarities of Syntax of the same date are added :— 


SYNTAX, 
For, with verbs, for BECAUSE. AL TO. 
For them Jacketh, i. e., because there | Al to drawinge ; W. L. ix. 39 
lacks to them G. 27, 2, 2 It shall al to breke him, W. L, xv. 18 
For thou shalt not the despeire, G. 46, 1,1 | His courage is all to broke, G. 49, 2, 1 
And for he was G. 48, 1,2 | Myn herte is all to tore G. &, I, I 
Weren Synneris moore than all Galilees | ‘ Were all toruffied and sometimes impaired.”* 
for they suffriden siche thingis Milton's Comus. 


W. L. xiii. 2 ‘* His herte wolde all to breke.” 





THAT. C. Knight's Tale, 96. 

Whan that for when, G. 27, 1, 2, & freq. | ‘The earth, for hevines that he woulde suffer 

Who that G. 29,2,2 | Quaked as a quycke thing and al to quasseid 
ede) the roch.” 

‘** Who overthrowe, he who that stande."’ P. P., Pass. xviii. fol. c. b., ed. 1550. 
Thinhe ae white -o7 1.9 : oe 
Whiche that Jor which G. 27, 1,2 All to broke his skull Judges, ix. 53 

**Whiche that passeth.”’ ; 
Of that for because G. 27,2,1 | LET, AND LET DO, with verbs. 
“Of that I see.” | Let founde G. 46,2 2,2 
See G, 28, 2,1; 20,2,1; 90,2,1. | Let her labour lost Pp. P. A. m. 2 
Where that G. 29,2,2 | He let do telle e 46, 2 »2 
‘‘Where that he hath.” | Let do crien . 46, 2, 2 
Er that G. 32, 1,2; 35,1, 1 (1.) extirses. 
Whereof that G. 32,2, 2; 48, 1, I THERE. 
’ m ») 
at that G. 35, 1,2 | For them lacketh G. 27, 2, 2 


The nedeth of none other leche, 


In most of the above cases, that seems | 
G. 46, 1, 2 


almost redundant. 


Thei wende friendes finde, G. 63, 1, 2 


TO. (2.) to. 

Hurtleth down and to drawith him | Ie thought greve G. 28.1.2 

, . aX 5 ° ‘ | ed 
ai tae a aan | G. 28, 2, 2 

ne wrath to comynge ~lii-8 | ‘There they wenden death escape 
World to comynge a L. xviii. ™ ; G. 53, 1,2 
Best to doone -a,29 ray 
| 


Query—Is doone infinitive ? 


The following are forms of adjectives, substantives, and adverbs, which I have 
np = 


FORMS OF NOUNS, ADVERBS, &c. 


ADJECTIVES. evar G. 30.2.1 

Giltife for guilty 3. 32,1,2 | Entendement ~ oa 
Foolhastife G.57,1,2 | Foundement for foundation, W. L. vi.48 
Jolife for jolly C. R. R. 109 | Compassement G. 40, 1,2; 52, 1,2 

bes for willing Rolle, M.S., I. 4 Paley has convincement often, as in 
elee for silly G. 38, 2, 1 "he 2 39 
Bodilyche for bodil G. 46, 1, 1 os Cae: See 
Bodilyche kind. . - ie | Privitee G. 38, 2, 1 
Pitee G. 46, 2, 2 
—— ET, | Charitee ibid. et passim 
Kingrich ude da Soe Equitee G. 46, 1, 1 

Gladshippe G. 28, ° 1; 47, 2, 1 Citee W. L. xi. 
Kyndship G. 29, 1,2 Peseblite (calm) W. L. viii. 24 
Felowshippe G. 31,2, 1 | Melancolien G. 47, 1,2 

Unkindeship G. 110, 1,2 Cas for case 

Accusement for aceusation ; 97 Pas for pace G, 33, 1,1 


Conspirement for conspiracy 


** Rode the great pas.” 








pete a 
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the tyme whanne thou woldist die & evy (every) poynt of thi passioun 
was doon at thi ordinaunce . & I bileeve Lord that thou leftist thi soule 
whanne thou woldist & whanne thou woldist thou tookit it ayen. 
Now here, swete Jesu, I beseche thee graunt me grace to profre me 
to thee with hool wil in sorowe of herte for my synnes, & criynge 
merci in wil to amende me. in schrift to thee and penaunce for my 
synnes.in contynuaunce of good lyvynge. in hool love to thee that 
madist me. & grante me to turn to thee in often schrifte. in ech tri- 
bulacioun . in ech temptacioun Of man, fleisch, world or enemy « 
graunte me grace that ech thougt of me word or werk schewe that 1 
am turned to thee & yeve me grace fayn to turne to thi dedis with ful 
wil that thou hast ordeyned for me . swete Lord I beseche thee thou 
heere my praier. (Then follows a Latin prayer.) 


es eee ee ee. 





Sse 


Pes for peace G. 43,1, 2 ADVERBS. 
Yongthe for youth G. - " 2 Endelonge for along, G. 31, 1, 2; 53, 1, | 


Youthe G. 
Sonde for sending G ** Endelonge the borde as thei ben set.” 
Endlong K. Q. iii. 8 


** Of God’ ay oe ; ; 
Of God's sonde In G, 54, 1, 1, it seems used differently. 


2 
~ 
. 
- 
— tot 


Herre for hearing G. 44, 1, 1 ; 47,2,1 | Openliche for openly G. 32, 2, 1 
** Goth out of herre,” | ~o pont = a . - 
fenchne Yer 9 9 
These two last are participles. | Sodeneche for suddenly G, 3, 2, l 
| Sotheliche (truly) G, 38, 2, 2 
; - * OR 9 | Alonliche G. 37, 1, | 
ene = my wit | Alonely G 39,2, 1 
Hevinesse G. 28,2, 1 Sodenliche G. 41, 2,2 
Wildernes P. P. line 12 | oe = 42, 1, “ 
Womanhede aa ne |) Je 44, » 
Motherheed G. 33,23, 1 | may = 
Falsehead 6844200. Fo Bd, a 
Childehode G. 31, 2,2; 37, 2,1 | v rcarer g “ - ‘ 2 
’ ; ) « Angeriche ys. 4y, I, < 
Knighthode G.41, 2,1; PPA 2 5 | Tricklich P. P. line 14 
Hapmanhode G. 44, 2, 1 | Pleynlich for fully, — Ellis Lett. 2nd of 
Manhod G. 36 | — Chichele, 
Knighthod G. 36 oe. 
Rnemlention) : | Hennis for hence W. L. xiii. 31 


Pet ry . . + ** - 
G. 29,1, 1 | rhennis for thence W. OL, xi. 59 


Justificacion J 
Whennis for whence W. L. xiii. 27 


Both rhyme to condicion. 


Ner & ner (nearer and nearer) G. 53, 1,2 
G. 190, 2, | 
G. 54, 2, 2 


Supplantacion : | Elles G. 30, 2, 1; & al. 
Collacion G. 40, 2, I | Els for else G. ibid 
Appropriacion G. 40, 2,2 | Ellis K. Q. 11, 
Dissimulacion G 19 Ferre for further G,. 47, 2, l 
Imagination® ri ee | “The lenger, the ferre.” 

} 


Withouten for without 
Aboven for above 


* These classes of nouns afford a good deal of curious matter for reflexion. The language 
seems to have been in a tentative state in Gower's time. The writers were trying eeu, 
some of which have been since rejected. Thus, we have not gladship, unkindship, &c., Wut 
use the termination in ness, which was nsed in Gower's time, but had not been tried with 
these words. Then, again, we have ment tried with certain words, a still more Latin form 
of which (so to speak ) has since been introduced, as in the case of aceusement, for which we 
have now accusation, a form which was well established in Gower's time, as the above 
exainples shew, but not in this word. 
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SACRED POETRY, 


Hlymaus, in Natlivitate S. Joannis Baplisie, ad Laudes et ad 1% sp Cras, dicendus. 


O nimis felix meritique celsi, 
Nesciens labem uivei pudoris, 
Prepotens Martyr, eremique cultor, 


Maxime Vatum'! 


Serta ter denis alios coronant 


Aucta crementis, duplicata quosdam : 


Trina centeno cumulata fructu 


Te sacer ornant. 


Nune potens nostri meritis opimis 
Pectoris duros lapides repelle, 
Asperum planans iter et reflexos 


Dirige calles. 


Ut pius Mundi Sator et Redemptor, 
Mentibus culpw sine labe puris, 
Rite dignetur veniens beatos 


Ponere gressus. 


Laudibus cives celebrent superol 
Te Deus simplex pariterque Trine: 
Supplices et nos veniam precamur : 


Parce redemptis. 


IMITATED, 
Greatest of Prophets! Martyred Saint! 
By love of deep retirement thou wast won 
This evil world to shun, 
Although of heart too resolute to faint, 
And spirit all too pure to suffer sinful taint. 


In the bright regions of the blest, — | worn; 

Where crowns of glittering gold by all are 
Some their fair brows adorn 

With twofold splendour, higher thus confest; 

But Thee a triple wreath exalts above the rest. 


Now once again thy task repeat! 
Prepare once more thy own Messiah's way ; 
In our behalf display [beat 
That signal power which erst was wont to 
Rough places smooth, and make a straight path 
for the feet. 


So shall the Saviour of mankind, 
Who by his precious blood the ransom paid 
Of the foal world he made, 
Descend to visit each well cleansed mind, 
And of his footsteps leave some blessed trace 
behind, 


Let those who have been called to gain, 
As citizens of heaven, yon safe abode, 
Hard by the throne of Gon, 
Him One, Him Three, adore in lofty strain ; 
We humbly ask that we forgiveness may 
obtain ! 
), 


ET OS SEs ewe eke ree ee 


pra Apostolica. 
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(1.) 


No. LV. 


ENGLAND 


Tyre of the West, and glorying in the name 
More than in Faith’s pure fame ! 
O trust not crafty fort nor rock renowned 
Earned upon hostile ground ; 
Wielding Trade’s master-keys, at thy proud will 
To lock or loose its waters, England! trust not still. 


Dread thine own power ! since haughty Babel’s prime 
High towers have been man’s crime. 

Since her hoar age, when the huge moat lay bare, 
Strong holds have been man’s snare. 

Thy nest is in the crags; ah! refuge frail ! 

Mad counsel in its hour, or traitors will prevail. 


Von. 1V.—Sept. 1833. 
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He who scanned Sodom for his righteous men, 
Still spares thee for thy ten. 

But, should vain hands pollute the Temple wall, 
More than His charch will fall ; 

For, as Earth’s kings welcome their spotless guest, 

So gives He them by turn, to suffer or be blest. 





(2.) UZZAH AND OBEDEDOM, 


Tue ark of God has hidden strength ; 
Who reverence or profane, 

They, or their seed, shall find at length 
The penalty or gain. 

While, as a sojourner, it sought 
Of old its destined place, 

A blessing on the home it brought 
Of one who did it grace. 


But there was one, outstripping all 
The holy-vestared band, 

Who laid on it, to save its fall, 
A rude corrective hand. 


Read, who the church would cleanse; and mark, 
How stern the warning runs :— 

There are two ways to aid His ark, 
As patrons and as sons. 





(3.) THE BEASTS OF EPHESUS. 


How long, O Lord of grace! 
Must languish thy true race, 
In a forced friendship linked with Belial here ; 
With Mammon’s brand of care, 
And Baal pleading fair, 
And the dog-breed who at thy Temple jeer? 


How long, O Lord, how long 
Shall Cesar do us wrong, 
Laid but as steps to throne his mortal power ? 
ile e’en our angels stand 
With helpless voice and hand, 
Scorned by proud Haman, in his triamph-hour. 


’Tis said our Seers discern 
The destined bickerings stern, 
In the dim distance, of thy fiery train. 
O nerve us in that woe'! 
For, where thy wheels shall go, 
We must be tried, the while our foes are slain. 





(4) ST. PAUL ‘IN: PRISON. 


O comrade bold of toil and pain ! 
Thy trial how'severé, : 
When severed first by prisoner’s Chain ~~ 
From thy loved tabour-sphere ! 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


Say did impatience first impel 
heaven-sent bond to break ? 
Or couldst thou bear its hindrance well, 
Loitering for Jesus’ sake? 


O might we know! for sore we feel 
The languor of delay, 
. When sickness lets our fainter zeal, 
Or foes block up our way. 


Lord! who thy thousand years dost wait 
To work the thousandth part 

Of thy vast plan, for us create 
With zeal a patient heart ! 





(5.) TIEPI THES MISHTOY STADEQE. 
** The Powers that be are ordained of Gop.” 


Yes, mark the words ; deem not that saints alone 
Are Heaven’s true servants, and His laws fulfil 
Who rules o’er justand wicked. He from ill 

Culls good, He moulds the Egyptian’s heart of stone 

To do him honour, and e’en Nero’s* throne 
Claims as His ordinance; before Him still 
Pride bows unconscious, and the rebel will 

Most does His bidding, following most its own. 
Then grieve not at their high and palmy state 

Those proud bad men whose unrelenting sway 

Has shattered holiest things, and led astray 
Christ’s little ones: they are but tools of Fate, 
Duped rebels, doomed to serve a Power they hate, 

To earn a traitor’s guerdon, yet obey. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


TRAVELS OF AN IRISH GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF A RELIGION. 


ERRATA IN LAST LETTER. 


P. 155, line 14 from bottom, for any, read every ; line 2 from bottom, for Ahead, read Lord. P. 156, 
line 6 from bottom, for Tertullian, read Ireneus. P. 157, lime 8 from bottom, for notion, 
read nature. P. 158, line 23, for Amatus, read Anicetus ; line 5 from bottom, after heretic, in- 
sert named Florinus. P. 160, line 12, for with, read and. P.161, line 5, for indiscreet, read 
indecent, 

Mr. Evrrok,—Having shewn that the Romish tenets and practices 

which our Traveller has discovered in the first two centuries, with the 

exception of two—the practice of making the sign of the cross, and 
that of praying for the dead—exist only in his own imagination, and 


not in the writings of the fathers, to whose authority he appeals, I 





bd Rom. xiii. 1i—8s. 
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might decline altogether the task of examining the selections which he 
has made from the works of the fathers of the third and fourth centu- 
ries. A doctrine, of which no notice whatever can be found prior to 
the third century, cannot be regarded as a part of the apostolic tra- 
dition. ‘The most important, or rather essential links of the chain 
are wanting,—those which connect it immediately with the chosen 
and inspired interpreters of the mind of Christ. Feeling however 
that partiality for Cyprian which our Traveller ascribes to all good 
Protestants, and seeing him also summoned to bear testimony to cer- 
tain Romish tenets, I could not refrain from inquiring, how it happened, 
that he, whom I had always considered a steady ally of the Protestant 
cause, was now ranged on the side of its enemies; and I proceed to 
present you with the result of my inquiries, 

Cyprian* says, that, if we turn to the source of Divine tradition, 
error (in the original, human error, error humanus) ceases. Our 'T'ra- 
veller quotes this passage as a testimony in behalf of unwritten tradition. 
Had he extended his quotation, he would have found, that it was a 
testimony in favor of written tradition, For Cyprian proceeds— 
* ‘This the priests of God ought to do in the present instance, (in de- 
ciding on the validity of heretical baptism,) observing the Divine pre- 
cepts; so that ifthe truth has been shaken in any respect, we may 
recur to the souree—the word and the gospel—and to the apostolic 
tradition; and thus the reason of our procedure may thence take its 
rise, Whence the succession and source arose, ‘ Forit has been delivered 
tous, &c.’ "+ Then follow quotations from the epistle to the Ephesians, 
and the first epistle of Peter. According to Cyprian, therefore, the 
tradition of the apostles was contained in their written epistles. 

Our Traveller next quotes Cyprian in support of the primacy of the 
successors of St. Peter. ‘The quotation is from the tract de Unitate 
Ecclesiee, and is as follows—“ Nevertheless, that he (Christ) might 
clearly establish unity, he formed one See, and by his authority fixed 
the origin of the same unity, by beginning from one. ‘The other 
apostles were accordingly, like Peter, invested with an equal partici- 
pation of honour and power; but the beginning is built on unity. 
The primacy is given to Peter, that there might be exhibited one church 
of Christ, and one See.” Here | must ask our Traveller, whether he 
knows that this is one of the passages in which the Roman Catholics 
were long since charged by James, the learned keeper of the Bodleian 
Library, with corrupting the text of Cyprian. If he does not, I refer 
him to James's work, or to the notes on the passage in lell’s edition. 
If he does, I am at a loss for terms with which adequately to de- 
scribe the disingenuousness of his proceeding. ‘The passage, as it 
stands in all the best manuscripts, and all the early editions, is as 


—_— ——= -—— - 2. -— ae - - + 


* Our Traveller refers to epistle Ixiii.; but the epistle from which the quotation 
is made isn mbered Ixxiv. in the editions both of Pamelius and Fell. 

+ “ Quod et nunc facere oportet Dei sacerdotes praecepta divina servantes, ut si in 
aliquo nutaverit et vacillaverit veritas, ad originem Dominicam et Evangelicam, et 
Apostolicam traditionem revertamur; et inde surgat actds nostri ratio unde et ordo 
et origo surrexit. Traditum est enim vobis quod si unus Deus et Christus unus, &c. 
rom Eph. iv. 5. 
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follows—“ Nevertheless, that he might clearly establish unity, he, by 
his own authority, fixed the origin of the same unity, so that it might 
begin from one. ‘The other apostles were that which Peter was—in- 
vested with equal participation of honour and power. But the begin- 
ning proceeds from unity, in order that the church may be manifested 
to be one.”’* The one See and the primacy of Peter have vanished. 

This, however, is not the only passage in which Cyprian bears testi- 
mony to the primacy of the successors of Peter. According to our 
Traveller, Cyprian, when asked to name the centre from which the 
light of the catholic church radiates, pointed to Rome, to the chair of 
Peter, and the principal church (as he says emphatically), whence the 
sacerdotal unity took its rise. 1 have already expressed my admira- 
tion of the fertility‘of our Traveller’s imagination. By the aid of this 
faculty he makes Cyprian answer a question which was never put. 
Cyprian certainly affirms, in the Tract de Unitate Ecclesie, that the 
church, “imbued with the light of the Lord, sends forth her rays over 
the whole earth: + and, in an epistle} to Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, 
he says, that certain heretics who had been excommunicated by the 
bishops of Africa had dared to sail to Rome, to the chair of Peter, to 
the principal church, whence the sacerdotal unity took its rise, »But 
dloes Cyprian acquiesce in this appeal to the chair of Peter? Does he 
admit that the Bishop of Rome possessed any jurisdiction in the case? 
On the contrary, he says, that all the bishops had agreed in the sen- 
tence—that it was fair and just that the cause should be heard where 
the crime was committed—that a certain portion of the Flock is 
allotted to each Shepherd, which he is to guide and govern, being 
accountable to God for his conduct. His language here is precisely 
the same as that which he used at the council of Carthage: § “ Every 
bishop,” he then said, “ has full power of action, and can. neither 
judge nor be judged by another. Let us all await the judgment of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who alone possesses the power both of commit- 
ting to us the administration of the church, and of judging of our con- 
duct.” We have only to recollect the part which Cyprian took 
respecting the re-baptization of heretics in opposition to Stephen, 
Bishop of Rome; and to read the letters which he wrote on that 
question, particularly that to Pompeius, Bishop of Sabrata, from which 
our Traveller made his quotation respecting the authority of tradition, 


— - a a - — oateteme 


* “ Tamen ut unitatem manifestaret, unitatis ejusdem originem ab uno incipientem 
sud auctoritate disposuit. Hoc erant utique et exteri Apostoli quod fuit Petrus, 
pari consortio prediti et honoris et potestatis ; sed exordium ab unitate proficiseitur, 
ut ecclesia una monstretur.” 

t “ Eeclesia Domini luce perfusa per orbem totum radios suos porrigit.* I have 
adopted our Traveller's translation. 

t Epistle lix. in Fell’s edition, lv. in that of Pamelius. 

§ “ Neque enim quisquam nostrum episcopum se episcoporum constituit, aut tyran- 
nico terrore ad obsequendi necessitatem collegas suos adigit; quando habeat omnis 
cpiscopus, pro licentia libertatis et potestatis sua, arbitrium proprium ; tamque judicari 
ab alio non possit, quam nee ipse potest judicare, sed expeetemus universi judicium 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi, qui unus et solus habet potestatem et praponendi nos 
in ecclesia sue gubernatione et de actu nostro judicandi.” This language little accords 
with the supposition that Cyprian recognised the supreme jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Rome.— Fp. Ixxiv. 
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and in which Cyprian charges Stephen with maintaining the cause of 
the heretics against the church of God—with writing that which was 
arrogant, irrelevant, contradictory, ignorant, and incautious ;—we have 
only to do this in order to form a just estimate of our Traveller's 
hardihood in appealing to the authority of Cyprian in support of 
pal supremacy. Cyprian calls the church of Rome the principal 
church, and the source of sacerdotal unity, in the same sense in which 
Ireneeus attributes to it a more powerful pre-eminence, not because 
Peter transmitted to his successors any superiority over other bishops, 
but because the Bishop of Rome presided in the metropolis of the world. 
If, however, Cyprian is not a good voucher for papal supremacy, he 
is for the doctrine of satisfaction to God by penitential works. He 
says, that “the Lord must be invoked, must be appeased by our 
satisfaction.* Before him let the soul bow down; to him let our 
sorrow make satisfaction,’*+ &c. But what was the occasion on which 
Cyprian used these expressions? In the Decian persecution many 
had apostatized from Christianity, who, when the persecution ceased, 
sued for re-admission into the church. Cyprian thought that their 
prayer had been granted with too great facility—that they had been 
re-admitted before they had given sufficient proof of the sincerity of 
their repentance. He contended, that by this mistaken lenity, a 
snare was laid in the way of the offenders. They were induced to 
think that their crime was forgiven—that their consciences might be 
at ease—that all further deprecation of the divine wrath, all further 
expression of sorrow and contrition was unnecessary. He warned 
them, therefore, against indulging in a false security because they 
were restored to the communion of the church.t They must make 
their peace, not with man, but with God; they must satisfy him of 
the sincerity of their repentance. Cyprian lays great stress on peni- 
tential acts, lest men should be betrayed into the mischievous persua- 
sion that restoration to the communion of the church can be obtained 
on easy terms, But he says nothing from which it can be inferred 
that he ascribed to such acts any intrinsic efficacy; he requires them 
as evidences of that universal humiliation and sorrow which God 
accepts through the merits of Christ. Our Traveller, in a note, com- 
plains that the doctrine of Roman catholics on this point is misrepre- 
sented ; does he mean to affirm that the representation of it given in 
the passage quoted from Bossuet is that which is generally received 
by Roman catholies ? 
Lastly, our Traveller quotes Cyprian as an authority for the in- 
vocation of saints; but when we examine the passage,§ we find that 


* “Dominus orandus est ; Dominus nostra satisfactione placandus est.” — De Lapsis. 

+ “ Tlli (Deo) se anima prosternat ; illi mastitia satisfaciat.”—Ibid. 

} How does our Traveller reconcile this with the Romish notions of the absolving 
power of the church? 

§ Our Traveller refers to the Tract de Habitu Virginum ; but the passage is in 
the 60th or 57th epistle. “* Mcmores nostri invicem simus, concordes atque unanimes, 
utrobique, (which our Traveller ingeniously paraphrases, in this world and in the next, ) 
pro nobis semper oremus, pressuras et angustias mutua caritate relevemus, Et quis 
istine nostrdm prior divine dignationis celeritate pracesserit, perseveret apud Do- 
minum nostra dilectio, pro fratribus et sororibus nostris apud misericordiam Patris 
non cesset oratio.” 
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it contains nothing more than an exhortation to mutual prayer and 
mutual affection, and a suggestion that whichever of the two, Cy- 
prian or Cornelius, should first be summoned out of this world, he should 
continue to implore the mercy of God for their brethren and sisters. 
It certainly implies a belief on the part of Cyprian, that the members 
of Christ’s church triumphant in heaven pray for their brethren 
militant in earth; but not a word is said which implies that we 
ought to invoke their prayers. ‘The reader may now judge with what 
correctness the authority of Cyprian is alleged in support of Roman 
catholic tradition—of papal supremacy—of the Romish doctrine—of 
satisfaction to God by penitential works, and of the invocation of 
saints. The mention of the invocation of saints reminds our Tra- 
veller that, in his rapid journey through the first four centuries, he 
has overlooked one most conspicuous object of Romish worship. We 
know how large a share the Virgin possesses of the devotions, public 
and private, of Roman catholics. If she is not raised above the Fa- 
ther and the Son, she is, in this respect, placed at least on an equality 
with them; yet our Traveller reaches his eighth chapter before he 
even notices her, He now, however, informs us that the worship of the 
Virgin, within the due bounds to which all rational catholics would eon- 
fine it, formed a part of the devotions of Christians from the very 
first ages of the church. His proofs of this assertion are, it is true, not 
only scanty, but of a suspicious character: two references to apocry- 
phal gospels—those of the Infancy of Jesus and of the Birth of Mary, 
and a passage from Ireneeus. Of the former two authorities, I shall 
leave him in undisturbed possession. The Romish church may appeal 
to them: the catholic church has rejected them. But on the passage 
of Irenseus I shall offer a remark. In the second century, says our 
Traveller, we find Lrenzeus, the great light of that age, attributing such 
power to the intercession of the Virgin with God, as to sup her 
the advocate in heaven for the fallen mother of mankind. The fol- 
lowing is the passage, as the Latin translator has rendered it, on which 
our Traveller grounds his assertion :—“ et sicut illa (Eva) seducta est, ut 
effugeret Deum, sic heec suasa est obedire Deo, uti Virginis Eve Virgo 
Maria fieret advocata.’’* In my last letter, I observed, that the he- 
retics, against whom Ireneeus was writing, denied that the Creator of 
this world, who gave the law, was the supreme God who gave the 
gospel. In order to confute this absurd notion, Ireneeus refers to the 
solicitude which the writers of the New ‘Testament have displayed 
to keep its close connexion with the Old constantly in view, Wh 

did St. Luke trace back our Saviour’s genealogy to Adam, if the 
Demiurge, who placed Adam in paradise, was not the same God who 
sent Christ on earth? Why did St. Paul call Adam the type. of 
Christ? In order to render the resemblance perfect, it was appointed 
that, as the disobedience of one virgin¢ (according to Ireneus, Eve 
was a virgin when she ate the forbidden fruit) was the cause of death, 





* L. v. ce. 19. 


1‘ Et quemadmodum astrictum est morti genus humanum per Virginem, salvatur 
per Virginem.” 
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so the obedience of another virgin (when Mary replied to the angel, 
“ Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according to thy 
word,”’) should be the cause of salvation to the human race.* As Eve 
was seduced by the speech of the (evil) angel, so that she fled from 
the face of God after she had disobeyed His word, so Mary received 
the glad tidings through the speech of the angel, that she should bare 
God (in her womb), being obedient to the word. We now see in 
what sense Ireneeus called Mary the advocate of Eve, viz. because 
the Saviour of mankind was born of her. Our Traveller, in order to 
make us suppose that Ireneeus used the word advocate in the sense of 
intercessor, has dexterously inserted two words, (in heaven,) of which 
there is no trace in the Latin. 

Our Traveller speaks of the bounds within which all rational 
catholics confine the worship of the Virgin. But for this remark, | 
should have been at a loss to account for his introduction of a passage 
from Epiphanius, which may, perhaps, be in accordance with the 
opinions of rational catholics respecting the honour due to the Virgin, 
but certainly contains the severest condemnation of the worship actu- 
ally paid to her, in Roman catholic countries, at the present day. 

Our Traveller seems to be conscious of the weakness of his attempt 
to establish the high antiquity of the invocation of the Virgin, and, 
like a skilful advocate, determines to make up in confidence of lan- 
guage what he wants in cogency of proof. He boldly affirms, that, 
in looking back from the point which he has reached in his inquiries, 
he finds himself forced to confess, that the popery of the nineteenth 
differs in no respect from the Christianity of the third and fourth cen- 
turies ; and that if St. Ambrose and St. Basil could rise to life and 
open their eyes in the town of Carlow, they would find in the person 
of Dr. Doyle, not only an Irishman whose acquaintance even they 
might be proud to make, but a fellow catholic, every iota of whose 
creed would be found to correspond exactly with their own. An inter- 
view between two bishops, the Luminaries of the Eastern and Western 
churches in the fourth century, and the most distinguished Roman 
catholic bishop of the nineteenth, for the purpose of comparing their 
respective creeds, could not fail to present a scene full of interest and 
edification. I doubt, indeed, whether the recognition of the supreme ju- 
risdiction of the Roman pontiff would be found to form an article in the 
creed, either of the Bishop of Ceesarea, or of Milan ; though the zeal and 
success with which the former propagated the monastic life eventually 
contributed, in no small degree, to reduce all Christendom beneath the 
papal yoke. But iffrom a comparison of creeds they should proceed to a 
comparison of the events of their respective lives, the great Ambroset 
would be at once surprised and delighted to find some striking features of 
resemblance between himself and the illustrious fellow-catholic whose 
acquaintance he had made. He would find that he had beenintroduced 











* “ Quemadmodum enim illa (Eva) per angelicum sermonem seducta est, ut effu- 
geret Deum, prevaricata verbum ejus: ita et hac (Maria) per angelicum sermonem 
evangelizata est, ut portaret Deum, obediens ejus verbo.” 

+ The reader is referred to the masterly sketch of the Life of Ambrose in the 27th 
chapter of Gibbon’s History. 
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to one’ who, like himself; had not confined his labours within ‘the 
circle of his spiritual functions, but had mingled successfully in world 

itics; to one who, like himself, could, even while he was incul- 
cating respectful submission to authority, add fresh fuel to the flame 
of diseontent, and excite his followers to resistance ; to one who, like 
himself, was prepared to justify the most outrageous acts of violence, 
when committed against the persons or property of the professors of a 
different faith, and to interpose the shield of his influence between the 
offenders and their merited punishment. 

If the epithet meagre is applicable to the chapter on the worship of 
the Virgin, it applies still more strictly to that on Purgatory and Au- 
ricular Confession. Our Traveller, indeed, admits that they are rather 
implied than mentioned in the writings of the early fathers. With 
respect to the former, he contents himself with quoting from Dr. Hey 
a passage, which he erroneously ascribes to Paley, to the effect that 
the human mind is disposed readily to acquiesce in the notion ofa 
state of temporary punishment after death, for the purpose of purifying 
the soul from its moral pollutions, and rendering it acceptable to God, 
With respect to the latter, he contents himself with a sneer at the 
apostles of the reformation, who, by getting rid of confession, peniten- 
tial fasting, &c., seem to have thought of little else than consulting 
the comfort of the sinner, and rendering his road to salvation short 
and easy. 

It would be too much to expect from our ‘Traveller that he should 
take the trouble of acquainting himself with the liturgy of the church 
of England. Had he done so, he would have known that in ‘the 
commination service, the church, far from sanctioning any relaxation 
of discipline, expresses its anxiety for the restoration of the godly 
practice of the primitive church ; according to which, notorious sinners 
were required to perform public penance at the beginning of Lent: 
A part of this penance was the exomologesis,* or public confession’ of 
sin. But in process of time, in condescension to the false pride of man, 
which would not brook the humiliation of a public confession before 
the congregation, private confession to the priest was substituted in its 
room; nor were the clergy unwilling to assent to a change which 
could not fail to increase their power over the laity.. The introduction 
of auricular confession was itself a proof of the decline of piety in the 
church, and a corruption of the godly discipline of primitive times; 
the apostles of the reformation, therefore, did well in getting rid of the 
practice. | 

Unable to produce out of the writings of the early fathers any et 
in support of auricular confession, our Traveller calls to his aid his sure 
ally—the faculty of Imagination. He draws an interesting picture of a 
certain Father O’H , to whom, “ in the docility of his undoubting 
days,”’ he used to make the free and full confession of his own faults. 





* The exomologesis was not required of all the members of the congregation, as 
private confession now is of all the members of the Romish church ; but only of those 
who had, by the commission of some great offence, subjected themselves to iastical 
censures, 
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In another of his work he has drawn the picture of the protestant 
Rector of Ballym et—in every respect a contrast to that of the 
venerable confessor—with the view of persuading his readers that the 
two portraits are accurate representations of the Roman catholic and 
protestant priesthood in general. We, too, might turn painters: we 
need not tax our imaginations; we have only to trace upon our can- 
vass the figures of certain sleek monks, and wanton confessors, and 
ns a sbbots, who have been described by Roman catholic poets. 

ut what will either Roman catholic or protestant gain by these 
mutual caricatures? The scoffer and the infidel will rejoice to find 
that we are doing their work ;. that we are overturning the influence 
of religion in the minds of men by teaching them to ridicule and 
despise its ministers. Perhaps, however, | have mistaken our Travel- 
ler’s object: he is not in quest of a religion,—he is only ambitious of 
the reputation of a skilful partizan, and anxious, by the smartness of 
his wit, and the liveliness of his imagination, to minister to the diseased 
appetites, and secure to himself the applause of the languid sons and 
daughters of Fashion, who require every day a new excitement, and 
care little at what or at whose expense it is obtained. 

After dwelling so long upon minor points, our Traveller bethinks 
him that it is time to return to more important matters. He has 
reserved, he says, the doctrine of the Eucharist for separate considera- 
tion. He is satisfied (whether on sufficient grounds the reader has 
been enabled to judge) that Ignatius, Justin Martyr, and Ireneus, 
believed not only in the real, corporal presence, but in the miraculous 
change of substance after consecration. His satisfaction, indeed, is 
somewhat disturbed by discovering that by the fathers of the third and 
fourth centuries the terms type, figure, symbol, are applied to the 
consecrated elements. He quickly, however, extricates himself from 
this difficulty. He informs us, on the authority of the great Pascal, 
that the consecrated elements are at once the body of Christ and the 
symbol of that body ; that the sacrament is at once a sacrifice and a 
commemoration ofa sacrifice. The fathers might, therefore, without 
inconsistency, apply the terms symbol, figure, &c, to the eucharist, 
while they believed that the body of Christ was actually present in it. 
In one part of his work our Traveller characterizes Jansenism as the 
only heresy which has sullied the purity of the Roman catholic 
church. He must, consequently, reject the opinions maintained by 
Pascal, the ablest champion of Jansenism, respecting the freedom of 
the will and the efficacy of divine grace. If he cannot always digest 
Pascal’s metaphysical subtleties, he must not censure me for refusing 
my assent to a proposition which involves a direct contradiction of 
terms—the proposition that the representation of an object can be the 
object itself. 

But, proceeds our Traveller, the early fathers, far from considering the 
eucharist as merely typical or symbolical, held it to be the accomplish- 
ment or reality of what had been but typical under the old law. Thus, 
Cyprian says," that “the mystery or sacrament of the Lord’s sacrifice 





* Ep. Ixiii. Compare Clem. Alex. Strom. |. 4. ncxxxvu. Ed. Pott. 
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was prefigured in the Priest Melchizedeck, who brought forth bread 
and wine to Abraham. To the end, therefore, that the blessing which 
Melchizedeck, as we read in the book of Genesis, conferred on Abra- 
ham might be properly celebrated, an image of the sacrifice of Christ 
preceded it in the bringing forth of bread and wine, which image the 
Lord fulfilled by offering bread and a cup mixed with wine; and He 
who is the fullness fulfilled the truth of the prefigured image.” In 
order to arrive at the true meaning of this passage, we must ascertain 
the object which Cyprian had in view. In the epistle from which it 
is taken, he is contending against the practice of certain ignorant 
brethren who used water instead of wine in the celebration of the 
eucharist. Not content with alleging the words of Institution, which 
might of themselves appear sufficient to decide the question, he runs 
through the Old Testament in quest of types of the eucharist. Noah 
was atype of Christ; he planted a vineyard and drank of the produce. 
By drinking wine, not water, he expressed the image of our Lord's 
passion. In like manner, Melchizedeck was a type of Christ; he 
brought forth bread and wine, and thereby prefigured the sacrament 
of the Lord’s sacrifice. In short, in every passage of the Old Testa- 
ment which can be construed to have reference to Christ, and in 
which wine is mentioned, Cyprian finds the eucharist prefigured ; as 
he finds baptism in all the passages in which water only is mentioned. 
Let us now examine our Traveller's inference from this passage. The 
bread and wine offered by Melchizedeck to Abraham, according to 
Cyprian, prefigured the eucharist; but a figure is a figure of some- 
thing real; therefore, the eucharist is not the figure of the body and 
blood of Christ, but the real body and blood. Surely our Traveller 
is either himself labouring under a strange confusion of ideas, or is 
endeavouring to bewilder the minds of his readers, and to persuade 
them that when the action of Melchizedeck is called the ¢ype or figure 
of the eucharist, and the consecrated elements in the eucharist are 
called the type or figure of Christ's nae and blood, the words type and 
figure are in both cases used in precisely the same sense. The action 
of Melchizedeck was prophetic of the institution of the eucharist; it 
prefigured a real rite, and in that sense is called by Cyprian a type or 
figure. The bread and wine in the eucharist prefigured nothing ; they 
represent the body and blood of Christ, and in that sense are called by 
protestants a type or figure. Inasmuch as it is a sacred rite, the 
eucharist is real, and might, therefore, be prefigured by an antecedent 
action. Inasmuch as it commemorates Christ's passion, or represents 
his body and blood, it is a figure.* 

Our Traveller, as is his custom, concludes the tenth chapter with a 
sweeping assertion. The truth is, he says, that the use of the words, 


* Our Traveller himself observes, that he discovered in some writers of the third 
century the use of such expressions, in speaking of the eucharist, as antitype, 
figure, &c. If the eucharist was at once a type and antitype, it could only be so 
with reference to different objects ; for instance, a t with reference to Christ's 
sacrifice : antitype with reference to the action of Melchizedeck. I do not, however, 


essen: to have seen the word antitype applied to the eucharist by the early 
“athers, 
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type, figure, sign, &c., as applied to the eucharist, is to be found neither 
in the Scriptures nor in any of the pure Christian writers of the two 
first centuries. I believe that Clement of Alexandria is usually men- 
tioned among the Christian writers of the second century, and I find 
in him the following expression: “ Scripture has called wine a mystic 
symbol of the holy blood.’’* Perhaps Clement was not, in our Tra- 
veller’s estimation,t+ a pure Christian writer, or perhaps he accommo- 
dated his language to the secret discipline to which the Romish 
writers always flee, as to their last refuge in cases of difficulty. But 
the consideration of this important subject, the Disciplina Arcani, must 
be reserved for a future letter. I cannot, however, conclude the pre- 
sent without noticing our Traveller’s bold attempt to bring forward 
Origen as a witness in favour of the real, corporal presence. If any- 
thing is certain, it is that Origen acknowledged only a spiritual pre- 
sence of Christ in the eucharist. 

Tam &c., PHILALETHES CANTABRIGIENSIS. 





VINDICATION OF THE EARLY PARISIAN GREEK PRESS. 
(Continued from p. 167.) 


[P. 162, 1. 8, insert not before ea omnia. P. 163, 1. 5, for accepisse read accessisse.] 


Turn first to Michaelis ii, p. 861, note 43, where you will read this 
avowal—* We sometimes say [Nos Docti et Prudentes] that the 
number of manuscripts quoted by Stephens amounted to sixteen, at 
other times we say that they amounted only to fifteen, according as 
we include the Complutensian edition or not.” An honest Irishman 
might talk of sixteen printed copies, in which he included fifteen that 
were manuscripts ; or sixteen MSS., in which he included one that 
was printed, But what motive could induce men of the highest ac- 
quirements, and the most brilliant abilities, to imitate him? Besides, 
Paddy would be consistent in his diction. He would not, for one 
particular occasion, always include the printed edition, and assert 
that Stephanus took sixteen writen copies to give opposing readings 
to this text of his folio; and, on all other occasions, contend that he 
never had but fifteen written copies in all, for furnishing the text either 
ofthe O mirificam or the folio itself. But what say the Docti et 
Prudentes ? “ We sometimes” have to identify the different kinds of 
authorities, “ quoted by Stephens,” for his marginal readings (viz. the 
edition, selected from “ omnibus peene impressis,”” and the written 
copies, selected out of the thirty and more that were obtained at last) 
with the materials from which the text of the first O mirificam was 
obtained, (viz. the fifleen royal MSS. and the other private one.) 
Then “ we include the Complutensian edition,” and “ say that the 





* Muoricdy dpa copSoroy 1) ypady) aiparog ayiov olvoy wvipacer. Padagog. 
1.2. elxxxiv. 9, Ed. Potter. 

+ Our Traveller somewhere says, that Clement, when speaking of the Gnosis, 
breathes all the spirit of Gnosticism. 
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number of manuscripts quoted by Stephens amounted to sixteen; at 
other times’’ we have to speak only of the accompaniments to the 
folio, and do not want to confound them with the materials for the 
O mirificam: then Je ne puis rien nommer, si ce n'est par son nom; 
(Porson, p. xxiii.) manuscript is manuscript, and print is print : we tell 
the truth, and “ say that the number of manuscripts quoted’ 
“amounted only to fifteen.’ Now, courteous reader, without stirring 
from the preface of the folio, if you are not satisfied respecting the 
charges of the Docti et Prudentes, from this their own avowal, “ much 
learning’ has affected your mind also; and if IT had, not merely all 
Stephanus’s books of collations to lay before you— que describenda 
curaverat,’’—but all the Italian MSS. themselves, that Henry collated, 
all the private MSS. in France, which he himself obtained—and “ ea 
omnia (all the fifteen) quee in regis Galliarum bibliotheca extant’’— 
“all those, as Mr. Porson says (Kidd, 353), which are extant in the 
King of France's library,’ ‘—and none of these Cod. MSS. « mutilatos 
aut laceros’ '—(Griesbach, ii, p. [3] note, Lond p. 687)—so that I 
could shew you in them all the hated readings of Stephanus ;— 
still, not one word should you hear from me, to disturb your most 
holy faith, that “ Etienne a été un fourbe, un homme digne du der- 
hier mepris, un infame;” no attempt would 1 make to stop your 
laughter at the man, “ qui negare vellet.’’ I shall only weep at 
seeing a Barnabas sles carried away with their dissimulation. Yes, 
I say it with shame, second only to that which I feel when Mill, 
having given the seven MSS. “ quee undique corrogare licuit,’’ and 
the printed Complutensian, says, “ in textu ad hos codices formando 
ita se comparatum ait Robertus, ut religiose ac plane ad literam se- 
queretur plures ac meliores e Ri yiis, ___Mr. Greswell can say, 1. 320, 
“ Robert professes to give in the margin of this splendid book se ect 
various. readings (for so, I conceive, his words imply) of sixteen MSS., 
of whic h, however, the printed Complutensian was to be ree koned 
as one,” 

It is not only from Michaelis’s Rt. Rev. translator that we have 
such decided testimony respec ting a Preface to the folio. Michaelis 
is scarcely less explic it himself: ii. p. 317, in his own note, he says, 
“from the expression scriptis axtaaledliies: Martin attempted to 
prove that Stephens had sixteen manuscripts beside the Complutensian 
bible, not merely fifteen, as is generally supposed.” Martin was able 
to read. And as he read “ super ioribus diebus......N. T.......cum 
vetustissimis sedecim scriptis exemplaribus .... collatum .... excu- 
dimus,”’ he saw that Stephanus had sixteen ancient written copies to 
form his text in 1546; but, as unfortunately he was a component part 
of Mr. Porson’s “ couple of Clotens,” (p. 64,) he did not conclude that 
these sixteen, of 1546, could not be the fifteen selected to oppose the 
text of 1550; but, following Stephanus’s accusers in identifying the 
two sets, he adds one to the documents of the margin: and the Docti 
et Prudentes make good use of this piece of wisdom in him and his 
brother Cloten. But mark what Michaelis is obliged to admit:— 

Note continued ii. 317—“ Now it cannot be denied, that if we 
abide by this expression alone, the inference deduced by Martin is 
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very natural.”’ “ It cannot,’ you see, “ be denied, that ifwe abide by 
this expression alone’’—even w ithout refe rring to the “ plures et 
meliores e regiis,’’ the “ quindecim,”’ that were sent back to the royal 
library, “ ea omnia,’’—and to the “ plus quam triginta’ of Henry ; 
the Docti et Prudentes are stopped in dimine. Michaelis admits, what 
| have so pertinaciously maintained, viz. that a newly printed edition 
cannot be said to be a very old written copy ; 80 that “ if we abide by 
this expression’’ vetustissimis and by scriptis, Stephanus in fact dec ‘lares 
that he had sixteen rery old written copies, for the text of his O mirifi- 
cam, “ superioribus diebus;"” and that alone will be rather against a 
set which contains the Complutensian edition, “ editio... que fuit 
excusa,”’ 

Just however as I am crying “ Io triumphe,’’ Michaelis checks me, 
and shews why we must not “ abide by this expression.”’ He adds 
oc but as Stephens explains himself soon after more clearly, it is 
certain that his codex a signifies the Complutensian bible, and that he 
had only sixteen copies, inclusive of that bible; an inaccurate ex- 
pression therefore cannot be used as an argument in favour of an as- 
sertion which contradicts itself.” Michaelis “ explains himself” very 
“ clearly,” when he thus decides, that what Stephanus says of a set 
of documents selected in 1550 to give opposing readings to the folio, 
is to explain the account he had given of the MSS. that he had for 
the formation of his O mirificam of 1546. Michaelis, like the rest of 
the Docti et Prudentes, has omitted to inform us why Stephanus must 
(as they assume) select for opposing his text, in 1: 550, precisely those 
docume nts, out of which he formed his text in 1546. Nor has he 
explained how it was possible for Stephanus to have had, in 1546, the 
MSS. “ que undique corrogare licuit,”’ between that time and 1550. 
“ It is certain,” says Mic +haelis, “6 that he had only sixteen copies, 
inclusive of that bible.” It is certain that he selected only sixteen in 
all, print and manuscript, to oppose the text of the folio: but L again 
ask,” what has the selection of documents for opposing the text of the 
folio in 1550, to do with the forming the text of the O mirificam in 
1546? Michaelis himself saw this distinctly. At p. 319 a. he says, 
“ It appears that Stephens collated only sixteen codices, or at least 
that he has given no extracts from more than sixteen.” Again, “—— 
an assertion, says he, “ which contradicts itself.’ The assertion of 
Stephanus, that he had sixteen very old written copies in 1546, pretty 
flatly contradicts his slanderers, who say he never had, in all, but 
fifteen. But neither this nor his son's assertion, that he had about 
double the number at last, contradicts his selecting only fifteen to give 
opposing readings to the folio—any more than the assertion that he 
had almost all the printed editions, contradicts his selecting one of 
them only for that purpose. And Michaelis, when he talks of con- 
tradictions, has not informed us what he makes of “ Quindecim’’ in 
Stephanus’s second boast respecting the royal MSS., where he brags 
of the number—nor yet how he disposes of « plures et meliores e Regiis” 
in the Preface to the O mirificam. I say to those who talk of con- 
tradictions and inaccuracies, take the whole of Stephanus’s assertions, 
and shew, if you can, any inaccuracy, any improbability. For one 
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moment suppose “ guindecim” to be no “ small inaccuracy” for eight ; 
and  vetustissimis scriptis’’ to be no “ inaccurate expression’’ for de- 
noting newly printed editions. I ask then, is the number of MSS, in 
the royal library so small, that Stephanus's boast of having had 
fifteen of them must be “ verba hyperbolica,” as Wetsten would 
say when he meant to give you the lie? Having fifteen “ e Regiis,’ 
might not Stephanus be able to boast that he had not given a letter in 
his O mirificam, “but what the greater part of the better MSS. from 
the royal library approved’? Having made such a boast in his first 
edition, would he not continue it, when speaking of that edition in 
the preface to the folio ; and so use that expression (vetustissima scripta) 
which our modern critics “ cannot abide?’ Again, having fifteen 
from the royal library, might he not have had sixteen very old written 
copies in all, for the O mirificam ? and if he kept his son for years 
searching “ in Italicis,” might he not have increased the number, so 
as to be able to select seven from those, “ quee undique corrogare 
licuit,’’ as well as eight from the fifteen royal MSS., when he thought 
proper to give opposing readings to the new text of the folio? Ihave 
never found any one of the correctors of small inaccuracies who has 
ventured thus to pit his own accuracy against that of Stephanus. 

Dr. J. Pye Smith manages to make Stephanus contradict himself in 
a more skilful manner than Michaelis. The Eclectic Review, Jan. 
I810, p. G8, says, that Stephanus, in the margin of his folio, “ pro- 
fessed to mark the various readings of sixteen very ancient MSS, 
(vetustissima scripta exemplaria), but to shew us that this expression 
was not meant to be very exact, he soon subjoins that the firs¢ in the 
list was the Complutensian printed text.’ Mark Dr, Smith’s happy 
expedient. “ Vetustissima scripta exemplaria’ ’—that is what Stepha- 
nus says of the materials that he had “ superioribus diebus,’’ for 
forming the text of the O mirificam: and Dr. 8. substitutes this, for 
what the man actually does say, in his account of the documents that 
he took in 1550 for the margin of his folio. By this piece of dexterity, 
Dr. S. can abide by Stephanus’s actual expression, and still identify 
the documents selected to oppose the folio with the MSS. from which 
the O mirificam was formed. No matter that the “ vetusti-sima 
scripta’’ were used superioribus diebus; that is easily slipped. No 
matter that Dr.S.’s comment makes his text to be a heap of incon- 
sistencies; that is settled by saying, that the “ expression was not 
meant to be very exact.” If, however, Dr. Smith’s “¢ expression was 
meant to be very exact,” when he is pleased to assert that Stephanus 
‘professed to mark the various readings of sixteen very ancient MSS.,’ 
then Stephanus has the impudence to contradict him flatly. Dr. P. 
Smith would have been perfectly safe if he could have been content 
with asserting, “ that the number of manuscripts quoted by Stephens 
amounted to sixteen.” He would have had plenty of learned and 
skilful gentlemen to bear him out. We have just seen their scheme 
in Mic haelis, i ll. 861, n. 43. And Dr. S8., I think, might have seen from 
their statements, that he ought not to have talked about what 
Stephanus himself professed. There stand the man’s own words to 
speak for themselves, As if he had foreseen that the conspiring critics 
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would not abide by his expressions vetustissimis and scriptis, in his 
account of the materials that be had for the O mirificam, when he 
came tospeak of the various readings in the margin of the folio, he 
professed to take them from fifieen written copies, ‘and one which he 
sdatinalaile described as “ editio’’ and “ quee iuit excusa.”’ 

Allow the Docti et Prudentes thus to dispose of expressions by which 
they cannot abide, aud what is the consequence? Michaelis gives it 
at p. 319—* It seems as if the learned Robert Stephens degenerated 
in this instance to a mere printer, whom pecuniary motives induced 
to have his edition ready as soon as possible ; and who, directing his 
chief attention to the beauty of the types, and the neatness of the im- 
pression, neglected the accuracy of a critic, not expecting so severe an 
examination before the tribunal of the modern literati.” Observe, 
Stephanus is induced by pecuniary motives to have his edition ready 
as soon as possible.—This is said of the man who was between three 
and four years preparing for this edition, and who kept his son, during 
almost the whole time, searching the Italian libraries for MSS. I can 
readily believe that Stephanus could not expect suc h “ an examination 
before the tribunal of the modern literati.” He could hardly be pre- 
pared for literati who themselves admit that they must “ sometimes 
say, that the number of manuscripts quoted by Ste phens amounted to 
sixteen,” when “ at other times’’ they assert, in the most decided 
manner, that the whole stock out of which the quoted MSS. were se- 
lected, * amounted only to fifteen.” 1, who know them, | imagine, 
tolerably well, am utterly at a loss to say “ quo teneam nodo,” either 
for Stephanus or Cyprianus ; either for the editors at Alcala, or for 
the confessors at Carthage. By what possible means was Stephanus 
to establish his innocence before a tribunal that will call his statements 
* small inaccuracies,’ and judge bim from their own corrections,—that 
will not abide by bis expressions; or if they do, will substitute what 
he says of the materials that he bad for forming the text of one edition, 
in the statement that he makes of the documents selected for giving 
opposing readings to the different text of another? 

We have these distinct avowals “ of the modern literati,” that the 
preface to the folio alone would be destruction to them, if our canon 
could be enforced: that they cannot “ abide by the expression,” 
either of vetustissimis and se riptis in the account of the materials used 
‘** superioribus diebus’’ for the formation of the O mirificam—or of 
* editio....que fuit excusa’’ in the enumeration of the documents 
that were now selected to oppose the text of the folio. 

But “ the modern literati’ are not merely obliged to admit that they 
are confuted, if they abide by the expressions of Stephanus: they are 
confuted by what they themselves lay down. - According to them, 
the whole work of collation was performed “ab Henrico filio octodecim 
annorum puero”’ (Gries. xvi, 4.) This has led them to declare, with 
one voice, thatthe first MS. of the margin (marked 3) was collated 
by Henry: “ a filio ipsius Henrico tune temporis Italiam perlustranti 
in ipse Italia repertus,”’ says Wetsten, p. 22, Ist ed., continued Prol. 
28, Seml. 79, who assumes that it is the same as his own D; and 
he is followed by Semler himself, n. 45 & 46, by Porson, p. 57,—and 
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by the notes on Michaelis, ii. p. 690, n. 113; note 114, p. G94, 696, } 


699 ; note 116, p. 703; note 122, p. 712. In vain Robert assigns 
other collators of this MS. As Michaelis observes, i. 238, note (m), 
«his father says expressly” in Italia ab amicis. But Michaelis’s 
translator can no more “ abide by this expression,’’ than Michaelis 
himself can abide by vetustissimis scriptis, (see ii, 690, note 113)—nor 
yet can Mr. Travis’s other mighty correspondent: here again Mr. 
Porson is obliged to make an exception to his rule that he lays down 
at p. 232 (as we have seen) of not making “ R. Stephens a cheat.”’ 
Henry is to be “ sole collator of the MS.,” (p. 56,) and his father dis- 
guises the fact, not fairly confessing, or openly violating the truth, 
(p. 57, note.) Well then, see an exemplification of the admonition 
addressed to St. Paul, It i is hard for thee to kick against the pricks.” 
The Docti et Prudentes establish that 3 was collated “ a filo ipsius 
Henrico tune temporis Italium perlustranti;’’ but Henry never went 
tu Italy till his father’s O mirificam had been published. Why then, 
at the moment that they are contending pedibus atque unguibus, that 
the fifteen MSS. of the margin of the folio, and the edition that had 
been printed only a few years before, were the sixteen very old 
written copies, which Robert had « superioribus diebus,’”’ and that he 
never had any MSS. but those,—they were themselves distinctly 
laying down, that one of the MSS. of the margin had been acquired 
afterwards, To refer then again to Crito’s pretty good defence that 
he says may be made for those persons who have hitherto believed 
that Robert Stephens had but one single set of MSS., consisting of 
sixteen copies, for his various readings, as well as for the text of his 
three editions (402), though “ tantopere ase ipso dissensit Stephanus.” 
These believers, as Crito justly observes, are held by Mr. Huyshe in 
great contempt. “ Horum simplicitas miserabilis ;’’ they are at the 
beck of “ the modern literati’? at one moment to “ say that the num- 
ber of manuscripts quoted by Stephens amounted to sixteen ;’’ and at 
all other times to say that the whole stock “ amounted only to fifteen.” 
But what defence will Crito find for those who make the assertion he 
speaks of, and never believed a word of it >—who by their own theory 
represent Henry to have acquired one of the marked MSS. of the 
margin for his father, while he was searching for MSS. “ in Italicis,”’ 
alter the publication of the O mirificam; and can still identify the 
fifteen marked MSS. with the “ vetustissimis sedecim scriptis,’ from 
whence Stephanus took his text “superioribus diebus” ? ‘The reader 
may judge what Crito thought he could do, when, at p. 403, he ex- 
pressly declines to enter on the question, either of the MS. 3, or of 
Henry's collation, which make so large a part of the six pages of 
Mr. Porson’s [Vth Letter that are examined in the Specimen, and 
avowedly leaves the Professor to its tender mercies: these are ques- 
tions which “ the reader will easily forgive him, if he does not attempt 
to determine.” 

But it may be said that the fact of 3 having been added to Stepha- 
nus’s stock after the publication of the O mirificam, is a deduction of 
my own, from the doctrine of the opposing critics, of which they 
themse ives might not have been aware,—and that I have engaged to 
Vou, 1V.—Sept. 1833 9 o 
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Take then their own avowal, (Michaelis, ii. 
‘ow it is generally supposed, and it is likewi ise 


asserted by our author, in treating of the Codices Stephanici, that all 
the sixteen manuscripts (including the Complutensian edition) which 
are quoted in R. Stephens’s edition of 1550, had been collated pre- 


vious to the first edition of 1546. 


But we must except at least the 


codex 3, which could not have been collated till after the year 1547, 
because this MS. was collated in Italy, and H. Stephens did not go 


into Italy before that year.”’ 


I beg the reader to consider this, and 


then say, whether [ am not warranted in my assertion, that the Docti 
et Prudentes give only their exoferic doctrine, when we read as follows: 
“ Stephens had only sixteen copies even inclusive of the Compluten- 
sian edition,” (Letters to Travis, by the Translator, p. 134, note 16.) 
“ It is certain that Stephens had only sixteen including the Complu- 
tensian edition,’’ (Michaelis, ii. p. 666, note 47;) and upon particular 


parts of the sacred text—“ in the Catholic 
quoted only seven MSS. 


epistles, Stephens has 
: consequently, in these epistles he collated 


only seven, for, if he had collated more, he of course would have 


quoted more.”’ 


(Letters, Pref. p. 20.) Griesbach, too, p. xvi. 3, Lond. 


p- Xxvill., bringing his courage to the sticking place, asserts “ ‘codices 
quidem manuscriptos eum consuluisse, sed quindecim tantum,”’ where 
he had timidly given it in his first (p. xxv., c.) only thus—* sed _ satis 


paucos ;”’ 


though Wetsten had tried the ground for him, and, with his 


characteristic boldness, had ascribed to Beza, of all men that ever 


existed, 


the knowledge of this “ xv tantum,”’ 


148. Seml. 380. 


When the learned critics were unanimously pronouncing this, were 
they not as well aware as Michaelis himself, that the giving extracts 
in the margin of the folio could not shew what MSS. were collated for 
the text of the O mirificam,—much less what was the whole stock 


amassed for the folio ? 


And was not Crito most judicious in avoiding 


3, as carefully as he does Stephanus’s solemn declaration in the pre- 
face to the O mirificam,—that every letter of it was printed after the 


majority of the best MSS. from the royal library? 


What could he do 


more than give a smile of complacency at the biting, insulting sar- 


casms thrown out, 


Specimen, p. 17, on the abject necessities of Mr. 


Porson, which placed him on a level with his Cloten, in construing 


Stephanus’s words ? 


a and the seven copies, “ quee undique corrogare licuit,” 
Stephanus’s 


When Crito still holds to the old assertion that 
were half of 
materials for an edition, in which he boasted that he had 


not given a letter but what was sanctioned by “ plures et meliores ¢ 
Regiis,”—he certainly did his part in undertaking to prove that the 


Complutensian was a very old written copy. 


It might fairly be left to 


some other Vindicator to commit himself by denying, that “ if 8 is to 


form one of the sixteen copies in the gross,” 


as Mr. P. calls that set of 


MSS. from which the first edition was formed, (p. 63,) and it was 


collated for that edition by Henry, 


in 1546; then “ in Italia,” by an 


easy substitution of Cis-Alpine Gaul for Trans-Alpine, must be con- 


strued “ at Paris.” 
The note 37 (Michaelis, i 
not possibly have come into the “ vetustissima sedecim scripta exem- 


Specimen, p. Is. 
857) after telling us, that codex 3 could 
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plaria,’’ from which the O mirificam was formed “ superioribus 
diebus,” adds, “ nor does R. Stephens say a syllable about any MS. 
collated in Italy, in the preface to his two first editions, though he 
particularly mentions the MSS. borrowed from the royal library,” 
No, most certainly. It was not till after he had published his little 
edition of 1546, that he began to think of his folio, and of making 
use of his son; whom he sent into Italy, to search for MSS. “ in 
ltalicis.’’ He could not at that time talk of what “ describenda cura- 
verat,” from the stores of that country. But as fifteen, out of the 
sixteen, that he had “ superioribus diebus’’ had been “ borrowed from 
the royal library,” “ he mentions them so particularly,” as to declare 
that he had not given a letter but what was sanctioned by the best of 
them. Hence the accurate expression in this note—“ we must except 
at least the codex 3: for all but one, of those that were used for the 
first edition, were particularly mentioned, as being borrowed from the 
royal library, we must except five at least, as well as the codex B, of 
those “ quee undique corrogare licuit,’’ that could not have been 
“ collated previous to the first edition of 1546.” 

The note proceeds—* It is true, [It is false,] that in the preface to 
the edition of 1550, he pretends to have regulated the text of his two 
first editions by the extracts from all the MSS. which he quotes in 
the third.”” I take the liberty of substituting the word false for true, 
because the preface of 1550 is perfectly consistent with what was 
said in the O mirificam, respecting the “ copia” (the quindecim) which 
“ bibliotheca regia facile suppeditavit.’’ ‘There is not a word in it 
which can be distorted by the utmost art into any thing like an inti- 
mation that the text of the two first editions was regulated by extracts 
from all the MSS. which he quotes in the third. There is nothing to 
lead you toa suspicion, that any of the documents of the margin, but 
the eight royal MSS., had been used “ superioribus diebus,”” in form- 
ing the O mirificam. Who the pretenders are, may be seen from 
Michaelis’s acknowledgement, (ii. 317, note,) which we have just con- 
sidered, that they cannot identify the MSS. for the formation of the 
O mirificam, with the documents selected to oppose the folio, if they 
abide by his expression of vetustissimis scriptis alone; and not less de- 
cidedly from Dr. P. Smith’s ingenious transplantation of these words, 
from Stephanus’s account of what he had done respecting his text, 
“ superioribus diebus,” in the room of what he actually says in his 
statement of the opposing documents of the margin of the folio. And 
I am supported in my decision, that Stephanus is not the pretender, 
by the Monthly Repository, May, 1828, (quoted above,) p. 330— 
“It is true that, speaking afterwards of his various readings, he says 
‘in margine interiori varias codicum lectiones addidimus,’ and does 
hot expressly say, eorundem codicum.’”’ No, gentle critic, and I am 
inclined to say, that when you made the observation, you and I did 
not differ much in our private opinion, viz. that if the materials used 
four years before, and for such a totally different purpose as the 
forming the widely different text of another edition, had been pretended 
to be the same as those taken now to oppose the text of the folio, the 
man must have said “ eorundem codicum,”’ or something like it. As 
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you well observe, he does not say eorundem, and I will tell you what 
he does say, to every reader who will abide by his expression; he says 
that they were not the same. It is some other pretenders, who can 
“ say that the number of manuscripts quoted by Stephens amounted to 
sixtee nm," and we have seen how they justify such a pretence (Micha- 
elis, li. 861, n. 43. ) The man himself tells you that he took “ rng 
— que fuit excusa’ ’ (words which do not find their way into any 
these criticisms), and he has thus as decidedly proved to you by As 
statement that you must at least except the codex a, as Bishop Marsh 
has shewn you, that, by your own, you must except at least the codex /3. 


Francis HuysHe. 


ON PATRONAGE OF LIVINGS. 


Furneaux Pelham, July 10. 

Mr. Korror,—Existing calls for churches, we are often told, would 
nore commonly be answered by opulent individuals. if such persons 
had a reasonable prospect of securing the patronage of their founda- 
tions. Remarks of this kind naturally direct attention to the mode in 
which calls for churches were anciently answered. No doubt, the 
great bulk of men loosely attribute this to some legislative enactment; 
but those who have read and thought upon ecclesiastical subjects, are 
unacquainted with any such enactments. Nor, probably, have they 
failed of remarking that the topography of Doomsday does not very 
exactly correspond with the parochial topography of modern England, 
and that the mention of village priests is somewhat rare in that vene- 
rable record. Hence, it seems reasonable to infer, that our parishes 
could not have assumed their present appearances at the Conquest ; 
and, consequently, that the legislative liberality which is thought to 
have overspread our land with churches, must have occurred, if it 
ever occurred at all, at some period when transactions of far less 
importance, being abundantly recorded, are accurately known. 

The following verse, preserved by the ancient canonist, Athon,* 
may, probably, throw some light on these difficulties : — 


‘* Patronum faciunt Dos, Edificatio, Fundus.” 


The dowry of a church appears from the following passage in 
Lindwood to be the Glebe: Gleba. it. terra in qua consistit dos 
ecclesie. (Provine. Guil. Lindewode, Antw. 1525. f. 184.) The bui/d- 
ing, is obviously that of the church, or parsonage house, or of both: 
most probably, however, the building intended is that of the church. 
Fundus appears to mean the estate of some landed proprietor. Thus 
Matthew Paris, (Hist. Angl., Lond. 1640. p. 138,) in his abstract of 
the canons enacted in the third council of Lateran, in 1179, has the 
following passage :—Quod patroni ab ecclesits in suo fundo constitulis, 
exactiones non fuctant. 


* Constitutiones legitime ecelesie totiusq. regidis A nglicane ab legatis a latere summori: 
potificti collecte : et a do. Johine de Aton deligcter explanate. De his qui pact, &c, 
f. 105. 
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Ecclesiastical patronage, then, we learn, was acquired by wealthy 
individuals who built, from time to time, churches on their estates, 
and severed portions from these estates to serve as glebes. We also 
know that these individuals, in many cases, expressly allotted, by 
legal instruments, the tithes of such F'undus, or Estate, to the church 
which thay had founded, Many of such instruments are in print, and 
many more might, probably, be discovered in libraries, and other 
repositories of ancient deeds. Known documents of this kind render 
it, indeed, hardly doubtful that every church in England, when 
originally built, was endowed by some individual, or by more than 
one, with all the formalities required for a legal surrender of property. 
Ancient calls for churches, therefore, were answered as they were felt, 
upon the principle often advocated now as reasonable and politic. 
Opulent individuals built and endowed places of public worship out of 
their own private resources, being allowed, in consideration of such 
sacrifice, to secure the patronage of their foundations to themselves 
and their representatives, 

Later ages have rendered many services of the same kind to dis- 
senting congregations ; and it would, probably, be considered as an 
intolerable hardship and oppression, if the arm of power were to inter- 
fere with patronage thus acquired, or to curtail emoluments thus settled. 
The Established Church merely claims the same views for her own 
patronage and emoluments. As for assertions, that the Reformation 
affords abundant precedents, of no easy disposal by Protestants, fatal 
to such claims, nothing farther is needed in reply, than to deny the 
validity of bad precedents. The truth, however, is, that those who 
would fain look to the Reformation for an inexhaustible armoury of 
precedents, are seldom skilled in religious history. Were it not for 
this deficiency, they would know, that much, loosely assumed by the 
multitude as incontrovertible, is, to say the least, of a very disputable 
character. Nor would they readily think of many things more open 
to reasonable doubt than the religious principles of ancient England. 
Hence the arguments of Protestants against precedents drawn from the 
Reformation, might be found to possess a strength little suspected by 
meddling spirits and advocates for spoliation. 

Among precedents afforded by the Reformation, few, however, apply 
to the existing state of ecclesiastical patronage. Our churches, to all 
appearance, are still generally presentable to by the legal representa- 
tives of the very parties who built them originally ; formally settling 
upon them, respectively, at the same time, from land of their own, a 
dowry of glebe, and the tithes of their own estates. This property in 
alvowsons, thus fairly acquired, and justly secured to its lawful 
owners, has led to the planting of England, in a very great degree, by 
a body of clergy, seated on preferments, either long in the patronage 
of their families, or purchased expressly for themselves by their more 
immediate relatives. In other words, a large proportion of English 
country livings are the patrimonies of their several incumbents. They 
are earnings, then, which these incumbents are fairly entitled to inherit : 
since no great acquaintance with genealogy is required for knowing, 
that, even among fortunes of ancient acquisition, very many were 
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gained in the ordinary course of professional or commercial industry, 
Now, what right has that to the name of justice, which would respect 
the patrimonies of other men, and cide those of clergymen? As 
for assertions, that this latter class of patrimonies are holden upon con- 
ditions, which are most inadequately performed, they are, for the most 
part, utterly untrue. The fact is, that clergymen generally, although 
so many of them receive no other requital for professional services 
than a patrimonial income, render important and multifarious services 
to their several parishes and neighbourhoods. The most remarkable 
deficiency resulting from their existing position, is their freedom from 
an exclusive, noisy spirit. Hence they very rarely enter upon sec- 
tarian illiberality, or political strife. No doubt this is a disadvantage 
in any struggle for ascendancy. But is it any disadvantage to the 
cause of truth, to the peace of society, or to the character and useful- 
ness of a Christian minister ? 

But besides patrimonial preferments, there are many at the disposal 
of universities, dignified ecclesiastics, ecclesiastical corporations, the 
crown, and various public bodies. Of these benefices, such as are 
conferred by colleges, with very few exceptions, fall to the lot of indi- 
viduals established as superior scholars by severe examinations. 
They are earned, then, by undeniable learning. Other preferments in 
public patronage have ever been extensively made the rewards of 
services rendered by tutors, chaplains to bishops, literary men, eminent _ 
preachers, zealous yaeneane ministers, and other persons honourably 
distinguished. What are beneficiary acquisitions thus made, but the 
earnings of such persons? and why should not their industry be respected 
as much as that of any other men ? 

Preferments also appear commonly to have come into public patro- 
nage, as one may say, by the same means that placed them at the dis- 
posal of private individuals. Athon speaks of benefices, dotata ab epo 
et cap'lo. (f.27.) Bishops, then, and chapters, (no doubt, likewise 
individual deans and prebendaries,) expended resources upon the 
building and endowing of churches, which law and general usage freely 
allowed them to spend upon their personal gratifications, or the enrich- 
ing of their families. The results of their pious, noble disinterested- 
ness have been, that many a village tower rises in spots where, other- 
wise, it would have been hopeless to expect one ; that many a parson- 
age house secures civilized habits, and the disbursement of a respect- 
able income, for places long deserted by lay proprietors; and that 
many a clergyman, eminent in his profession, has not gone to his 
grave unrequited by such rewards as that profession has to offer. 
Such clergymen, it should never be forgotten, have usually owed pre- 
ferment to public patronage ; very generally to that in ecclesiastical 
hands. 

in some cases, public patronage has been abused. Parties upon 
whom it has devolved appear to have considered it as a trust for the 
benefit of their own families and immediate connexions; not as it is, 
for the benefit of the community. Such instances, however, are neither 
so flagrant, so injurious, nor so frequent, as persons unacquainted with 
the church might suppose. It should be added, that public patrons 
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have an equitable claim, within reasonable bounds, upon their patron- 
age, on behalf of promising relatives and connexions. Individuals 
thus preferred may not, indeed, from age, have earned anything for 
themselves; but they are fairly entitled, if apparently eligible, to be 
benefited, even professionally, by the earnings of one bound by do- 
mestic ties to consider them. 

At the same time, it must be owned, that the principal abuse (per- 
haps the only one) which the church has to fear, and of which the 
laity has any right to complain, is the abuse of patronage. It was 
this, a century and more ago, which ordinarily made eminent prefer- 
ments the rewards of political subserviency. Hence arose professional 
negligence and incompetence ; and from them, methodism. Would 
patrons, then, consult for the safety of our venerable establishment? 
(the safety of our church is above their aid.) Let them look upon 
their patronage as a public trust. With holders of a single advowson, 
or even of two or three, this disinterested view cannot be reasonably 
expected. But there seems no reason why private patrons of distin- 
guished opulence and station should not hold themselves responsible 
to God and their country for the exercise of their privilege in providing 
parishes with ministers. At all events, the dispensers of professional 
and royal patronage have no excuse for overlooking all claims 
but those of affection and interest. Nor, although the origin of their 
right is far better founded, and the exercise of it far less practi- 
cally exceptionable than envious and ignorant detractors represent, 
can such patrons be acquitted of a most injurious breach of trust. 

Henry SOAMES. 


a 


BISHOP OF ROME, 


My Dear Str,—I hope PuitLaLerses CanTapriGtensis, to whom, for 
his mild and quite manly rebuke of the Irish Traveller, all the readers 
of your Magazine are indebted, will not be offended with me if I 
request your insertion of the following extract from a small work 
which I had prepared for publication some time back, but laid aside. 
It relates to one of the points touched upon in his letter, in which it 
will be seen that my view is different from his. 

My reason for sending it to you is, because I have ever considered 
it a matter of very great moment that in all our contests with the 
church of Rome we should always make the very greatest allowances 
that truth will permit.* It is only by so doing that we can hope (vain 
hope I fear) to soften the hard hearts of her sons, and to overcome 
evil with good. And though the hope be looked upon as desperate 


—— -— 


* Even this may be carried to excess ; and I am conscious of having done so in 
one or two passages of my “‘ Peace-Offering”—in which, from an anxious desire to 
allow the Romanists all that they could claim, I have allowed them more than, 
strictly speaking, was due to them. Of course, this is an error to be avoided. But— 
abusus non tollit usum,—and the principle itself I am sure is not only most true, but 


the only one by which there can be any hope to reconcile the differences among 
Christians. 
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or none at all, it is not the less our duty to do every thing that lies in 
us to promote it; that so, if the Christian church shall be found still 
in a state of division when our blessed Master returns, we may be 
quit of blame: ever remembering that in our disputes with this or 
any other class of Christians, truth, and not victory, is the object to 
be aimed at. 

«‘ Whether in respect of deference to the Bishop of Rome anything 
could in safety be conceded, is a delicate point, and would require 
the nicest nonties. That from the very earliest ages of Christianity 
some deference was paid to that see cannot, I think, be disputed : 
the writings of the Apostolical Fathers afford strong presumptive 
evidence in favour of it. It is hardly possible to read the Epistles of 
St. Ignatius, the friend and disciple of St. John, without being struck 
with the very remarkable difference between the tone of his Epistle 
to the Romans, and that of those to the Magnesians, 'Trallians, Smyr- 
neeans and others. In all these the tone is one of authority, advice 
being offered, and directions given concerning their conduct: but in 
that to the Romans it is one of deference. The Epistle of Clemens 
also, the contemporary of St. Paul, “whose name” is “in the book of 
life,’ and who was afterwards Bishop of Rome, is still plainer. His 
Epistle is to the Corinthians, who had referred some disputes to Rome 
for arbitration ; and he writes, not in his own name, but in the name 
of “the church of God which is at Rome,.’’ What makes this still. 
more remarkable, is, that at the very latest period assigned by any as 
the date of this Epistle, St. John must have been alive, probably in 
Asia Minor, considerably nearer to Corinth than Rome was. That 
this deference was paid by Polycarp, another disciple of St. John’s, 
seems likewise to be inferred from the account of his journey to Rome 
with a view to settle the dispute about Easter.* That it was so in 
Irenseus’s time is manifest from his writings;+ the same may be 
inferred from those of Tertulliant and Cyprian,§ and after this there 
is no dispute. 

This much truth and impartiality oblige me to acknowledge, as 
the conviction which an examination, such as I could make, of the 
writings of these ages forced upon me. How far it will help the 
claim put forth by the Popes of Rome we shall presently see. 

In the first place, the ground upon which the Popes rest their 
claim, that they are successors to St. Peter, and, as such, have re- 
ceived, by Divine appointment, authority to govern all other churches, 
which alone could make such deference dinding, has not a shadow of 
countenance from the early ages. The reason which Ireneus gives 
why the churches on all sides should send to Rome was “ propter 
potentiorem principalitatem,’’ that is, I conceive, as being the metropolis 
of the empire, where the most learned and eminent Christians would 
generally be found. I put this interpretation on his words because I 
find S. Gregory Nazianzen, in his speech before the 2nd General 





* Euseb. Eccles. Hist., iv. 4. t Iren. adv. Heres. ii. 3. + Depudicitia. 


§ Passim. Hardly an event occurs in the church at Carthage, but he seems to 
consider it a matter of respect to send information of it to the church at Rome. 
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Council, speaks of the ends of the world, “ra ravrayober axpo,” going in 
like manner to Constantinople, which he speaks of as a common empo- 
rium of the faith: and in the 4th General Council (Chalcedon) the 
reasons why privileges had been granted to the church of Rome are 
stated, Canon 28, because it had been the seat of Government ; and it 
is further stated, that since that had been now transferred to Con- 
stantinople, the same reason was in force for granting the same privi- 
lege to that see. ‘The same principle is recognised by the council of 
Antioch, Canon 9, as a reason why the bishop of a metropolis should 
have cognizance of the other bishops in a province, because the 
metropolis was the place of general resort. ‘The Council of Sardis, 
Canon 3, is the first, and, I believe, the only one for many ages, which 
alludes to St. Peter on the subject, and that not as of authority, as if 
the bishops of Rome could claim it on that score, but out of respect to 
the memory of St. Peter ; and this again is limited by an e dove, “if it 
seem good,”’ 

In the next place, this deference was one of courtesy and respect ; 
the idea of submission and obedience to that see never seems to have 
entered the heads of these writers. This appears from the conduct of 
Polycarp ; for though, out of courtesy to the see of Rome, he went 
thither to settle the dispute about the observance of Easter; yet, 
when he and the Bishop of Rome could not agree, he never thought 
himself bound to yield up his own judgment, and the customs of his 
church, but firmly maintained them, and departed on a footing of 
perfect equality. So did Polycrates, and the other Asiatic bishops, when 
the same dispute was revived and more uncharitably managed under 
Victor, Bishop of Rome; and so likewise did St. Cyprian. For 
though it is evident that he constantly shewed courtesy and deference 
to the see of Rome, yet, when Pope Stephen presumed to dictate, and 
threatened excommunication, he plainly told him that he did not 
regard it, and that there was no authority for it: and it was well 
observed by his friend Firmilian, that all that Stephen effected by 
this “open and manifest folly’”’ was to “ cut himself off from the unity 
of love, to estrange himself from the brethren, and to rebel against his 
faith and the sacrament, through a presumptuous spirit of discord.” 
Still more plainly may the little regard paid to the authority of the 
bishops of Rome, when they countenanced error, be seen by the 
proceedings of the sixth General Council, in which Pope Honorius 
was condemned of heresy, and his books ordered to be burned. 

Thus all the respect which in the early ages was thought due to 
the see of Rome was courteous deference ; and that only so long as 
her opinions were sound, and she observed the rule of charity ; and 
even this not of necessity, nor according to apostolic direction, but 
sometimes “in honour of the memory of St. Peter’’ if it seemed good 
to the assembly generally, because it was the see of the seat of govern- 
ment. Now not only does this last reason no longer apply to the see 
of Rome, but she has attended to none of the conditions upon which 
this deference was wont to be paid. Her opinions in many matters 
are unsound, and she has not observed the rule of charity. Therefore 
no claim on these grounds can any longer be urged. But whether, in 
VoL, 1V.—Sept, 1833, 2P 
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the event of her renouncing her error, and making proposals for 
reconciliation, it might be sale and expedient, out of regard to ancient 
custom, to pay her some token of respect; and whether, overlooking 
the breach of charity in times past committed by her, it might be 
advisable, “in honour of the memory of St. Peter,” or still more with 
the hope of bindi UP the breach in the bard's people, to pay such 
courtesy to her as Poly: and Cyprian paid, will, happily, when the 
time comes, be left to the decision of abler and sounder judgments, 
I am, my dear. Sir, very faithfully yours, 
E. H., July 3, 1833. A. P. P. 


APPOINTMENT OF BISHOPS BY THE STATE. 


Siz,—In a former letter I have endeavoured to point out. to. members 
of the church of England the duty of resisting State interference in 
the appointment of bishops, on the ground that the conditions which 
once legalized that interference have been recently cancelled. 

It will be my object now to dwell more minutely on the facts to 
which I only alluded then, and to give a more definite shape to the 
conclusions I drew from them. And first 1 wish it to be understood 
that the following observations are addressed to LAYMEN. : 


PART I, 
To the Laity of the Church of England. 


It is well known that in the earliest ages of the church it was con- 
sidered the right, and therefore the duty, of lay churchmen to inter- 
pose their voice in the election of their spiritual rulers, And since 
primitive usage carries with it, on such points, an authority which we 
can hardly venture to dispute, it should seem that the same right and 
duty have devolved on all succeeding lay churchmen as an inalienable 
inheritance, 

How far our ancestors have fulfilled this duty in transferring to the 
king a right naturally their own, is a point on which men may differ 
in opinion ; but we should never lose sight of the fact that they did so 
transfer it ; that whether rightly or wrongly, whether voluntarily or 
on compulsion, they suffered the Crown to interfere in the appoint- 
ment of bishops, in the way in which they themselves had a right to 
interfere; that the interference of kings is to this day nothing more 
than a substitute for the interference of the whole laity of the church ; 
and that the responsibility of sanctioning this substitution rests.not only 
on those who first submitted to it, but on every subsequent.generation 
that has allowed it; finally, that this responsibility has become.greater 
and greeter in. proportion as our institutions have become more popular. 
In these days more especially, when the recent changes introduced 
into our Constitution have given an opportunity almost to every 
individual churchman for legally expressing his opinion on. this subject 
each individual is proportionably responsible for not, expressing: it, 
In our case, silence must in an especial sense be construed. into. 
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positive approbation. If we in these days do not avail ourselves of 
our Many Opportunities for protesting and resisting, more credit or 
more blame is due to us than was ever due to our predecessors, who 
were without such opportunities; more credit if, in submitting, we 
act rightly—if, on the contrary, by so doing we are neglecting a duty, 
more blame. 

The degree in which each of us is responsible for the continuance 
of the present system, will ps become more apparent when we 
regard it as depending on the will of Parliament,—on the will of a 
body of which some of us are constituent members, in the selection of 
which most of us have a voice, direct or indirect, and before which we all 
of us have an acknowledged right to lay our remonstrances, under the 
recognised form of petitions. It would seem, then, that without having 
recourse to any of those extra-legal means which a strong conviction, 
of our duty might in such a case seem to authorize, we have ways of 
resisting ready made to our hands, ways recognised by the law of 
the land, and pointed out to us by the every-day practice of ever 
body who, in any matter, however trifling, considers himself aggrieved. 
For it is by the will of Parliament that the present system of appoint- 
ment is upheld: the system itself is based on nothing more an 
Act of Parliament, and is in its nature in no way more permanent or 
inviolable (even on Parliamentary principles) than any of the thou- 
sand other usages which are daily iosalded. and re-moulded according 
to the will of the existing legislature. 

If the statute under which the bishops of the church of England are 
nominated by the crown be an evil, it is an evil that may be resisted 
by all the means which in the case of other evils, real or supposed, 
are brought daily into operation by parties considering themselves 
aggrieved—by the very means which, within this last few years, we 
have seen employed, and employed rien by other classes of 
his Majesty’s ya in procuring what they called their just rights— 
nay, by means far more powerful, His Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects had no access themselves to that Par iament which they 
compelled to concede their claims: their influence as electors and 

etitioners was alone sufficient. Unlike the Roman Catholics, the 
aity of the church of England may press their demands in person, as 
speakers and voters: they constitute at least a portion of each of our 
great deliberative assemblies; and, if they learn to act together, 
perhaps no despicable portion. | 

With these advantages then, with these great and legal means of 
resistance, the laity of the church of England are indeed responsible 
for their submission, Truly great is the praise due to them if their 
silence is the result of thought and conscientious forbearance, and not 
less their guilt if it result from negligence or apathy. 

But to go at once to particulars, The basis on which the present 
system of appointment rests, and on the removal of which it must 
fall to the ground, is the following Act of Parliament. The laity of 
the church of England are earnestly requested to peruse it, and with 
attention—making up their minds, each person for himself, whether 
he, as an individual, can acquiesce in it conscientiotis]ly—whether he 
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can with a safe eonscience intrust to the king his Own voice in the 
homination of his spiritual rulers, in the way in which, by tolerating 
that act, he does intrust it. 


A.D. 1533. 
25 Hen. VIII. cap 20.* 


An Act entituled “ An Act......... of the Evecting and Consecrating of Archbishops and 
Bishops within this Realm. 

Clause IV. And furthermore be it ordained and established by the authority aforesaid, 
that at every avoidance of any archbishoprick or bishoprick within this realm or in any other 
of the King’s dominions, the King, our Sovereign Lord, his heirs and successors, may grant 
to the Prior and Convent,+ or to the Dean and Chapter of the cathedral churches or monaste- 
ries where the see of such archbishoprick or bishoprick shall happen to be void, a Licence 
under the Great Seal, as of old time hath been accustomed, to proceed to the election of an 
Archbishop or Bishop of the see so = void, with a letter missive containing the name 
howe person which they shall elect and choose: by virtue of which licence the said Dean and 

r or Prior and Convent to whom any such licence and /etter missive shall be directed, 
shall with all speed and celerity in due form elect and choose the said person named in the 
said letter missive to the dignity and office of the archbishoprick or bishoprick so being void, 
and none other. 

And if they do defer or delay their election above 12 days next after such licence and letter 
missive to them delivered, that then for every such default the King’s Highness, his heirs, 
and successors, at their liberty and pleasure, shall nominate and present, under the Great 
Seal, such a person to the said office and dignity so being void, as they shall think able and 
convenient for the same. 

And that every such nomination and presentment to be made by the King’s Highness, his 
heirs, or successors, if it be to the office and dignity of a Bishop, shall be made to the 
Archbishop and Metropolitan of the province where the see of the same bishoprick is'void, 
if the see of the said archbishoprick be then full and not void; and if it be void, then to be 
made to such Archbishop or Metropolitan within this realm or in any of the King’s do- 
minions as shall please the King’s Highness, his heirs, or successors. And if such nomination 
and presentment shall happen to be made for the default of such election to the dignity and 
office of any Archbishop, then the King’s Highness, his heirs, and successors, by his Letters 
Patent, under his Great Seal, shall nominate and present such person as they will dispose 
to have, the office and dignity of Archbishop being void, to one such Archbishop and two such 
Bishops, or else to four such Bishops in this realm, or in any of the King’s dominions, as shall 
be eo by our said Sovereign Lord, his heirs and successors, 

V. And be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that whensoever any such nomination and 
presentment shall be made by the King’s Highness, his heirs or successors, by virtue and 
authority of this act, and according to the tenor of the same, that then every Archbishop and 
Bishop to whose hand any such nomination and presentment shall be directed, shall with all 

and celerity invest and consecrate the person nominated and presented “a King’s 

ighness, his heirs or successors, to the office and dignity that such person shall be presented 
ynto, and give and use to him Pall, and all other benedictions, ceremonies, and things requisite 
for the same, without suing, procuring, or obtaining hereafter any Bulls or other things at 
the see of Rome, for any such office or dignity in that behalf. 

And if the said Dean and Chapter, or Prior and Convent, after such licence and Jetters 
missive to them directed, within the said 12 days do elect and choose the said person 
mentioned in the said letters missive according to the request of the King’s Highness, his 
heirs, or successors thereof to be made by the said letters missive in that behalf, then their 
election shall stand good and effectual to all intents; and that the person so elected, after 
certification being made of the same election under the common and convent seal of the 
electors to the King's Highness, his heirs, or successors, shall be reputed and taken by the 
name of the Lord elected of the said dignity and office that he shall be e/ected unto ; and then 
making such oath and fealty duly to the King’s Majesty, his heirs, or successors, as shall be 
appointed for the same, the King’s Highness, by his Letters Patent under the Great Seal, 





* Cf. Gibson's Codex, vol. i. p. 107. 
ant Anciently the elections of — in the case of the following sees, resided in the Prior 
Monks of convents attached to the cathedrals; and the elected Bishop was Abbot :— 

Canterbury, Rochester, Winchester, Ely, Norwich, Worcester, Durham. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells was elected alternately by the Monks of Bath and the 
Canons of Wells. 

So, too, the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry alternately by the Canons of Lichfield and 
the Monks of Coventry. 
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shall ify the said election, if it be to the dignity of a Bishop, to the Archbishop and 
M vl of the province where the see of the said bishoprick was void, if the see of 
the said archbishoprick be full and not void: and if it be void, then to any other Archbishop’ 
or Metropolitan within this realm or any other of the King» demiinen sec eeeieie 
King’s Highness, his heirs, or successors; requiring and commanding such Archbishop to 
whom any such signification shall be made, to confirm the said election and to invest and 
consecrate the said person so elected to the office and dignity that he is elected unto, and to 
give and use to him Pall and all other benedictions, ceremonies, and things requisite for the 
same, without suing, ring, or obtaining hereafter any Bulls or other things at the see 
of Rome for any such office or dignity in that behalf. And if the person be elected to the 
dignity and office of an Archbishop aecording to the tenor of this Act, then after such election 
certified to the King’s Highness in the form aforesaid, the said person so elected to the office 
and dignity of an Archbishop shall be reputed and taken Lord elect to the said office and 
dignity of an Archbishop whereunto he shall be so elect. And then after he hath made 
such-oath and fealty to the King’s Majesty, his heirs, or successors, as shall be limited for the 
same, the King’s Highness, by bis Letters Patent under his Great Seal, shall signify the 
said election to one Tedibinhes and two other Bishops, or else to four Bishops withi 
realm or in any of the King’s dominions, as shall be asei by our Sovereign Lord, his 
heirs, and successors, requiring and commanding the said Archbishop and Bishops with 
speed and celerity to confirm the said election, and to invest and consecrate the said person 
so elected to the office and dignity of an Archbishop that he is elected unto, and to give and 
use to him Pall and all other benedictions, ceremonies, and things requisite for the same, 
without suing, procuring, or oes any Bulls or other things at the see of Rome, for 
any such office or dignity of an archbishoprick in that behalf. 

VI. And be it farther enacted by the authority aforesaid, that if the Prior and Convent of 
- monastery, or the Dean and ay of any cathedral church where the see of an Arch- 
bishop or Bishop is, within any of the King’s dominions, after any such licence as is afore- 
said rehearsed shall be delivered to them, proceed not to election, and signify the same 
according to the tenor of this Act, within the space of 20 days next after such licence shall come 
to their hands ; or else if any Archbishop or Bishop within any of the King’s dominions, after 
such election, nomination, or presentation shall be signified unto them by the King’s Letters 
Patent, shall refuse and do not confirm, invest, and consecrate with all due circumstance as 
is aforesaid every such person as shall be so elected, nominated, or presented, and to them 
signified as is above mentioned, within twenty days next after the King’s Letters Patent of 
such signification or presentation shall come into their hands, or else if any of them or any 
ether person or ns admit, maintain, allow, obey, do, or execute any censures, excommu- 
nications, interdicts, inhibitions, or oe or act, of whatever nature, name, or 
—_ soever it be, to the contrary or lett of the due execution of this Act, that then every 

*rior and particular person of his Convent, and every Dean and particular person of the 
Chapter, and every Archbishop and Bishop, and all other persons offending and doing con- 
trary to this Act or any part thereof, and their aiders, counsellers, abettors, shall run in 
the dangers, and pains, and penalties of the Statute of Provision and Premunire, made in the 
25th year of the reign of King Edward IIL, and in the 16th year of King Richard II. 


Such is the Act under which the bishops of the church of England 
are at this day appointed. The following is an analysis of it:— 

1. It apportions severally to the laity, the clergy, and the arch- 
bishop of the province, their respective shares in an appointment 
which was anciently their joint right. To lay hands it consigns the 
right of nomination, to clergymen that of election, and to the arch- 
bishop confirmation. 

2. It constitutes the king the representative of the laity, by vesting 
the entire right of nomination in his hands. 

3. As it makes over to the king the entire rights of the laity, so it 
enables him to control the clergy in the exercise of theirs, by enforcing 
their acquiescence in his wishes, under certain pains and penalties. 

4. In case these pains and penalties should prove insufficient, it 
enables him to supersede election and confirmation by a third process, 
presentation, to which he may have recourse at pleasure. 

5. And as, over and above nomination, election, and confirmation, 
which are human institutions, and may be superseded by the authority 
that enacted them, there remains a fourth process, consecration, of 
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divine institution, and consequently indispensable ; those whom God 
has empowered to use or refuse it, are commanded by this act to 
employ their great trust at the king’s pleasure, under the pains and 
penalties aforesaid. 

Thus the rights of the whole church of England, and of every 
individual member of it, laity, clergy, and bishops, are surrendered 
unconditionally to one person—the king. It is for us to consider, 
laity as well as clergy and bishops, whether this is any longer to be 
tolerated, Whether the crown, exposed as it has been, by recent 
changes in our constitution, to all sorts of influences, dissenting and 
latitudinarian, is any longer qualified to represent the entire church of 
England. 

This is the great question on which members of this church must 
decide, each person for himself. And if, after due consideration, any 
individual sees reason to think that his own voice in the nomination 
of his spiritual rulers is still safely vested in the hands that are now 
intrusted with it, he, of course, may still, with a safe conscience, 
acquiesce, If, after the events of May, 1832, he still finds reason to 
hope that the King’s views and feelings, when opposed to those of Mi- 
nisters and Parliament, will prevail—if with the scene of February 12, 
1833, yet fresh in his memory, he is still able to suppose a Parliament 
such as ours rightly impressed with the importance of the episcopal 
office, and good judges of the qualifications it requires—lastly, if he 
feels that he can repose any great confidence in his Majesty's Mini- 
sters, when he recollects the manner in which they have trifled with 
the king’s coronation oath, even as interpreted by themselves,—if he 
see fit to intrust his most sacred interests to such hands—if so, well. 
If not, the remedy is in his own hands. 

But the members of the church of England are not the only persons 
who may be supposed to be compromised in the foregoing Act of 
Parliament. There are some of its provisions which concern all 
British subjects alike. 

PART II. 


To the People of England. 


A growing feeling has for a long time prevailed against all legis- 
lative interference with the freedom of conscience, and that more 
particularly on the subject of religion. ‘This feeling may or may not 
be correct, but it is certainly general, and has been a principal in- 
strument in effecting most of the great changes which have lately 
been brought about in our constitution. It is a feeling which has 
been avowed over and over again by almost all who now take a lead 
in public affairs, and, doubtless, after their successful labours on former 
occasions, they will be interested in finding a fresh field open for its 
exertion. <All those who feel sincere sympathy for an honest con- 
science restrained by legislative enactments in the discharge of 
its religious duties—all that numerous and powerful class by whose 
influence the Test Act was repealed and the Catholic claims con- 
ceded, will do well to look into the penal prorisions of the foregoing 


Act. 
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Penalties, it will be remembered, are there enacted (1) against 
dean and chapter who fail to elect within 20 days the person nomi- 
nated by the crown for their future bishop; (2) against any arch- 
bishop who fails, within the same time, to confirm such election, if 
duly made, or, in case the dean and chapter hesitate to elect, who 
refuses to consecrate on the King’s presentation. In these cases, the 
recusant archbishop, or dean and chapter, are liable to the pains and 
penalties of the statutes of Provision and Premunire made in the 
25th year of the reign of Edward LIL., and in the 16th year of the 
reign of Richard Il. Now whatever these penalties may be, be they 
nominal or real, little or great, as far as they are penalties at all, 
they must be perceived to interfere with freedom of conscience. For 
any one even slightly acquainted with the present state of the church 
of England must be aware that there exist among its nominal mem- 
bers some whose general reputation makes it at least supposable 
that they may be nominated to bishopricks, and yet whose opinions 
are regarded by their own body with something more than jealousy. 
It is, then, at least supposable, that an archbishop, or dean and 
chapter, imbued with the sentiments common among clergymen, 
should be called on to elect, or, what is still worse, to consecrate one 
of whom they cannot in their consciences approve ; or, what is the 
same thing, that circumstances may arise under which the penalties 
incurred on a refusal to elect or consecrate will interfere directly with 
the plain dictates of conscience. I ask then, are such penalties, be 
they what they may, consistent with the principles of modern legis- 
lation? can they be consistently upheld by persons who have con- 
demned the Test Act as unjust and oppressive? Is the case of 
dissenters so very unlike that of churchmen that it can be right to 
treat their conscientious scruples so differently? It must certainly be 
felt that, under such circumstances, to subject a set of clergymen to any 
penalties whatever, even to the most trifling civil disabilities, is to 
interfere, and very inconsistently, with freedom of conscience, 

How great, then, is the amount of this inconsistency, when we take 
into account what these penalties are to which such clergymen subject 
themselves: i.e., those of the Statutes of Provision and Preemunire 
made in the 25th year of Edward IIIL., and the 16th of Richard I. 
It is really to be hoped for the credit of those who speak so often and 
so successfully on the subject of religious liberty that they are ignorant 
of the nature of these two atrocious statutes. They are as follows :— 


A.D. 1350. 
Tue Sratute or Provisors* or Benerices, made in the 25th year of Edward IIT. 
* ° * 2 . * 


And in case that the Presentees of the King, or the Presentees of other Patrons or Advowees, 
or they to whom the King, or such Patrons or Advowees aforesaid, have given Benefices 
pertaining to their Presentments or Collations, be disturbed by such Provisor, so that the 

may not have ion of such Benefices by virtue of the Presentments or Collations saw d 
to them, or that they which be in possession of such Benefices be impeached of their said 
possessions by such Provisors: then the said Provisors, their Procurators, Executors, and 





* Provisores dicuntur qui vel Episcopatum vel Ecclesiasticam aliam Diguitatem in 
Romana Curia ambiebant.— Spelman's Glossary. 
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Notaries, shall be attached by their body and brought to answer: And if they be convicted 
they shall abide in prison, without being let to mainprise, or bail, or otherwise delivered, 
till they have made fine and ransom to the King, at his will, and gree to the party that shail 
feel himself aggrieved. a 

And nevertheless before that they be delivered they shall make full renunciation, and find 
sufficient surety; that they shall not attempt such things in time to come. 


A.D. 1392. 
Tue Sratutre or Paamunire, made in the 16th year of Richard II, 
° > . > « a 


Whereupon our said Lord the King, by the assent aforesaid,* and at the request of his said 
Commons, hath ordained and established, that if any purchase or pursue, or cause to be 
purchased or pursued, in the court of Rome or elsewhere, by any such Translations, Processes, 
and Excommunications, Bulls, Instruments, or anv other things whatsoever, which touch the 
King, against him, his crown, his royalty, or his realm, or them receive, or make thereof 
notification, or any other execution whatsoever, within this same realm or without, that they, 
their Notaries, Procurators, Maintainers, Abettors, Fantors and Counsellors, shall be put 
out of the King’s protection, and their lands and tenements, goods and chattels, — to 
our Lord the King : and that they be attached by their bodies, if they may be found, and 
brought before the King and his Council, there to answer to the cases aforesaid: or that 
process be made against them by “ Premunire facias’” in manner as is ordained in other 


Statutes of Provisors. 

The penalties of these statutes are, as the law of England now 
stands, transferred from those against whom they were originally 
enacted, to any archbishop or dean and chapter who dare to act on 
the plain dictates of conscience in refusing to elect or consecrate state 
favourites of whose principles they disapprove—they, their notaries, 
procurators, maintainers, abettors, fantors, and counsellors, are to be 
put out of the protection of the law ; their lands and tenements, goods 
and chattels, all forfeited to the King; and themselves to abide in 
prison, without being let to mainprize or bail, or otherwise delivered, 
till they have made fine and ransom at the King’s will, and have 
satisfied the parties that consider themselves aggrieved, and have made 
Full renunciation, and found sufficient surety that they shall not attempt 
such things in time to come : i.e., till they have pledged themselves to 
violate the plain dictates of conscience. 

Such is the law of England as it at present stands—a law which is 
allowed to exist in the nineteenth century, and by a nation second to 
none in its admiration of religious liberty. 

But to place this whole subject in a clearer light, and to enable 
persons themselves unconcerned to enter into the feelings of electors 
when ordered, under circumstances at least supposable, to choose a 
bishop of whom they cannot approve, it may be useful to exhibit at 
one view all the formal proceedings which take place at such elections. 
These documents will be found not unworthy of perusal as mere 
matters of curiosity ; but as monuments of the spirit in which elections 
were once conducted, and ought to be conducted now, and as 
shewing the incongruity of this spirit with that of the foregoing 
statutes, they are invaluable. 

When a vacancy occurs in an English bishopric, as a first step 
towards filling it up, the King grants “to the dean and chapter of the 
cathedral church where the see of such bishopric happens to be void, 
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* Of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
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a licence, under the Great Seal, to proceed to the election of a bishop of the 
see so being void,” which is commonly known by the more familiar 
name of 

ConceE pv’ Eire. 


William IV., by the grace of God, Xc., to our trusty and well beloved the Dean and Chap- 
ter of our Cathedral Church of , in the Diocese of ——, greeting. 

ve. yen having been humbly made to us on your part that, whereas the aforesaid 
Church is now void and destitute of the solace of a Pastor, by the death of the Right Rev. 
Father in God, ——-, late Bishop thereof, we would be graciously pleased to grant you 
our leave and licence to elect you another Bishop and Pastor ; we being favourably inclined 
to your prayers in this behalf have thought fit by virtue of these presents to grant you such 
leave and licence, requiring and commanding you by the faith and allegiance by which you 
stand bound to us, that you elect such a person for your Bishop and Pastor as may be devoted 
to God, and useful and faithful to us and our Kingdom. 

In Witness whereof we have caused these our Letters to be made Patent: Witness ourself 
at Westminster on the day of » in the year of our reign. By Writ of Privy 
Seal —__—_. 














This licence to elect is always accompanied with a etter missive 
containing the name of the person which they shall elect and choose. 


Letrrer ReEcOMMEN DATORY. 


To our trusty and well beloved the Dean and Chapter of ——, in the Diocese of-——, 
Trusty and well beloved, we greet you well. 
Whereas the Bishoprick of ———— is at this present void by the death of the Right Rev. 





Father in Ged, » late Bishop thereof, we let you to know that for certain considerations 
us at this time moving, we of our princely disposition and zeal being desirous to prefer unto 
the same See a person meet thereunto, and considering the virtue, learning, wisdom, gravity, 
and other good gifts wherewith our trusty and well beloved —_—— is endued, we have been 
pleased to name and recommend him unto you by these Presents to be elected and chosen into 
the said Bishoprick of . 

Wherefore we require you upon receipt hereof to proceed to your election according to the 
laws and statutes of this our realm, ad our Cong? d’ Elire herewith sent you, and the same 
election so made to certify unto us under your Common Seal. 

Given under our Signet at our Palace of Westminster, the —— day of —~—, in the —— 
year of our reign. 





On the receipt of these letters a citation is issued by the said dean 
and chapter to all persons having or pretending to have any right or 
interest in the ensuing election, which runs as follows :— 


Crratory Lerrer rrRoM THE DEAN AND CHAPTER. 


A.B., Dean of the Cathedral Church of ., in the Diocese of ——-, and the Chapter of 
the said Church, send greeting to ; } 
Whereas the episcopal See of ——, by the death of the Right Rev. Father in God, ——, 


late Bishop thereof, is vacant and destitute of a Pastor; and we the said Dean and Chapter 
have on this present with all due reverence received in our Chapter House from his most excellent 
Majesty William 1V. Letters of Congé d’ Elire under the Great Seal of Great Britain for 
choosing another Bishop and Pastor of the said Cathedral Church, and also other Letters 
Recommendatory under the Signet of his said Majesty, to us the Dean and a directed ; 
we the said Dean and Chapter, according to the same respective Letters, have etermined to 
proceed to the election of a future Bishop in our said Cathedral Church so as aforesaid vacant, 
and have appointed that you the aforesaid —_—— in particular, and the Canons of the said 
Church in general, and others having or pretending to have right or interest in the said 
election, be lawfully cited to appear on —_—, the —— day of -——, between the hours of 10 
and 12 in the forenoon of the same day, to give your votes respectively. 

We do therefore, by virtue of these Citatory Letters, warn you the said —-—, that you do 
appear before us the Dean and Chapter of the said Cathedral Church on the day and at the 
hour and place aforesaid in the forenoon of the same day, and in the choir of our said Cathedral 
Church proceed to the election of a new Bishop and Pastor in the same Cathedral Church as 
aforesaid vacant ; according to the tenor of the said Cong? d’ Elire and Letter Recommenda- 
tory to us the said Dean and Chapter directed : intimating to you and every of you, as by these 
Presents we do intimate and signify, that we the said Dean and Chapter then present do intend 
on the same day, and at the same he and place, to proceed in the whole business of the said 
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election with all its incidents, emergencies, and dependencies whatsoever, until the final dix 
patch of the said election, as, God willing, we ought to proceed, your contumacy or absence 
notwithstanding. 

In testimony whereof we the suid Dean and Chapter have hereunto put our Common Seal, 
the ~..... day of © 


On the day mentioned in the citatory letters, if the election takes 
place, a record of it, to the following effect, is entered in the Chapter 
Revister _—- 

Recorp or tHe ELection, 


Acts in the Cathedral Church of ——, on the ——. day of ——, in the —— year of our 
Sovereign Lord, &c. between the hours of 10 and 12 in the forenoon of the same day, in 
the presence of — , Registrar of the Dean and Chapter aforesaid, and public Notary. 

At which day, hour, aud place above written, immediately after morning prayers, the Rev. 
——— and the Chapter of the said Church did, in the South Chapel of the said Church, (his 
Majesty's Royal Licence of Congé d’ Elire and Letter Recommendatory for choosing another 
Bishop tu the See of - » vacant by the death of - » being first read,) with one assent 
and consent elect unto the said See of ——, the Rev. ——, and him by them so elected 
Bishop of ——, did opeuly and solemnly declare in the body of the said Church before all the 
people there, and also before ———, public Notary and Registrar of the said Dean and Chapter. 

So L attest, A.B., Public Notary. 





SiIGNIFICATION oF THE ELECTION To THE KING. 


-, your most humble and devoted the Dean and 
( hapter of the Cathedral Church of ——, all manner of obedience and subjection due to 
your most excellent May sf) ° 

We the said Dean and Chapter do by these Presents most humbly intimate and signify unto 
your Majesty, that the episcopal See of -, being vacant by the death of —_——, we, by 
virtue and authority of your Majesty's Royal Licence to us most graciously made and granted 
for electing another Bishop of the said Cathedral Church, being capitularly assembled in the 
said Cathedral Chureh, and there making Chapter (suring to ourselves all the privileges 
that ouoht to Le saved with regard to the satd election, as well by the laws of this our 
Simous kincdom of Great Britain, as by the ancient and laudable customs of your suid 
Cathedral Church ), and having maturely and» riously considered of a person MEET TO BE 
eELecTED thereunto, at dngth we have unanimously agreed and given our consent and voices 
for the Rev. —, being nominated and recommended unto us by your Majesty as a person 
endued with virtue, learnias, wisdom, gravity, aud other good vifts : and by virtue of your 
Majesty's Letter Recommendatory, we the said Dean and Chapter unanimously, and no one 


To his most excellent Majesty 


contradicting, have elected the said ——- to be Bishop of ——, aud we most humbly beseech 
your most excellent Majesty that you will be graciously pleased to command and cause to be 
- . . © A . . ts . . . 

confirmed our said election made of the person of the said ——-, as aforesaid. So that, by the 


favour of Almighty God, the giver of all good things, the said —, Bishop of » by us 
elected, may be ceveted to God, and to the service of your said Majesty and your kingdom, 
and hay be able usefully to preside over us the said Dean and Chapt l, and tu promote the 
interests of your said Cathedral Church. And so may Almighty God always prosper and 
protect your most Sacred Majesty. 

lu testimony whereof we the said Dean and Chapter have hereunto put our Common Seal, 
dated in our Chapter House in - » the —-— day of —-~, in the ——— year of his Majesty's 
reign, and in the year of eur Lord Christ —~. 


A similar signification is sent to the archbishop of the province, or 
“to any other who hath or shall have sufficient authority in this 
behalf,” praying him to confirm the election; and at the same time 
a letter is addressed to the bishop elect, requesting his consent. 


ApbkReEss To THE Bisuor Ececr. 


To the Rev. ——, vour humble and devoted the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedra! 
Church of . in the Diocese of ——, send greeting. 

We the said Dean and Chapter do humbly certify to you that the episcopal See of —— 
being vacant by the death of ————, we the said Dean and Chapter did, on ——, the 
day of —-— instant, with all due reverence receive his Majesty s Patent of Congé d’ Elire, or 
Royal Licence, under the Great Seal of Great Britain, for electing to us another Bishop and 
Pastor, and also his Majesty’s Letter Recommendatory under his Royal Signet tous the said Dean 
and Chapter directed. And then and there, according to the tenor of the aforesaid Licence, we 
did agree to proceed to the election of a future Bishop of the Church aforesaid as aforesaid va- 
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emt, and for that purpose did cause all and singular of the Canons and Prebendaries of the same 
Church, and others having or pretending to have any right or interest in that behalf, to be 
cited to appear on this - a ty OF ann OB give their consent and voices respec tiv ely: Which 
eaid - day of —— being come, and Prayers to Almighty God before all things being 
humbly offe red up, we the said Dean and Chapter capitularly assembled i in the said Cathedral 
Church and making a full Chapter, did there, by virtue of his Majesty's Royal Licence, and 
according to the Statutes and ecclesiastical Laws of the famous kingdom of Great Britain, 
canonically proceed to the election aforesaid, in the manner and form following : (to wit )— 
First, after mature and serious consideration had between ourselves concerning a FIT 
person in that behalf to be elected, (and saving to ourselves, &c.) we did at length agree to 
give our votes for you, being nominated and recommended to us by his Majesty's said 7 etter 
Recommendatory, asa person endued with virtue, learning, wisdom, and other good gifts, and 
by virtue of his Majesty's said Licence and Letter Recommendatory, with our whole assent 
and consent, no one ¢ proteeng ing, we did elect you Bishop and Pastor of the said Cathedral 
Church: which said election of you, so as aforesaid made, we immediately published to the 
clergy and people then and there present in the public and usual place, and all and singular 
other things of right or by custom in that behalf necessary, we have caused to be dene and 
dispate hed in the presence of a Registrar or Public Notary, and other credible witnesses, as 
by the Act or Public Instruments which upon the whole ‘election aforesaid we have taken 


care to make more pli tinly appear, all and singular which things, according to the St tutes of 


this United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in that behalf made and provided, were 
duly had and made, as we have signified to our said Sovereign Lord the King by other 
Letters certiticatory of the day of the date of these Presents, sealed with out Common Seal, 

The same like by these our Letters, sealed with our Common Seal, we do signify to you, and 
we earnestly desire you to give your assent and consent to such election so “made of you as 
aforesaid. 

In testimony whereof, kc. 

Such are the processes gone through by every dean and chapter at 
every election : “prayers to Almighty God are before all things hum- 
bly offered up; they then proce ed “ mature ‘ly and seriously to con- 
sider between themselves concerning a fit person to be elected,’ "and, 
“at length,’ “according to the ecclesiastical laws,’ “ canonically 
proceed to election.” And yet, if they exercise any discretion in this 
most weighty matter, if they require time, Le. exceeding twenty 
days, to inquire into the character and opinions of the person nomi- 
nated, who may be wholly a stranger to them, or if they hesitate to 
accept one who is known to them, and that most unfavourably, they 
are forthwith outlawed, all their goods forfeited, and themselves im- 
prisoned till they consent to violate their conscience. 

[ shall not dwell on the enormity of this persecuting law—to state 
it most nakedly is to expose it most forcib ly. Surely it is not un- 
reasonable to call on our dissenting countrymen to join in effecting 
the speedy removal of a grievance such as this, so much severer than 
any which themselves have experienced. ‘This is no question for 


party jealousy; it involves no doctrinal nicety, no principle of 


polities =; 1t turns not on the eecmmentae of sect or faction; Presby- 
terian, Quaker, Independent, Socinian, all must agree on it; all, 
short, whose creed obliges them to uprightness and fair dealing, who 
profess to act on the broad principles of common sense and common 
honesty. 


, 
}: 
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WADDINGTON’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


My Dear Str,—The want of a good ecclesiastical history in the 
English language has been so long felt and isso universally acknow- 
ledged, that the volume lately published in the “ Library of Useful 
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Knowledge’ would be certain to meet with a ready reception from 
the public, even if the influence of the society under whose auspices it 
has been sent into the world, and the high character of its catia: for 
learning and talents, were not sufficient to secure for it an extensive 
circulation. I feel sure, therefore, that your readers will not consider 
me intrusive if I offer a few remarks on the character and tendency 
of the work. 

The method adopted by Mr. Waddington in this History of the 
Church shall be given in his own words: —“ In the first place, | 
have abandoned the method of division by centuries, which has too 
long perplexed ecclesiastical history, and have endeavoured to regu- 
late the partition by the dependence of connected events, and the 
momentous revolutions which have arisen from it. It is one advan- 
tage of this plan, that it has frequently enabled me to collect under one 
head, to digest by a single effort, and present in one uninterrupted 
view, materials bearing in reality on the same point, but which, by the 
more usual method, are separated and distracted. It is impossible to 
ascertain the proportions, orto estimate the real weight of any single sub- 
ject amidst the events which surround it; it is impossible to draw from 
it those sober and applicable conclusions which alone distinguish his- 
tory from romance unless we bring the corresponding portions into con- 
tact, in spite of the interval which time may have thrown between them ; 
for time has scattered his lessons over the records of humanity with a 
profuse but careless hand, and both the diligence and judgment of man 
must be exercised to collect and arrange them, so as to extract from 
their combined qualities the true odour of wisdom. It is another 
advantage in the method which I have adopted, that it affords greater 
facility to bring into relief, and to illustrate matters which are really 
important, and have had lasting effects; since it is chiefly by fixing 
attention and awakening reflection on those great phenomena, which 
have not only stamped a character on the age to which they belong, 
but have influenced the conduct and happiness of after ages, that his- 
tory asserts her prerogative above a journal or an index, nor permitting 
thought to be dispersed nor memory wasted upon a minute narration 
of detached incidents and transient and unconsequential details. dad 
in this matter, 1 admit that my judgment has been freely exercised in pro- 
portioning the degree of notice to the permanent weight and magnitude of 
events. As regards the treatment of particular branches of this sub- 
ject, all readers are aware how zealously the facts of ecclesiastical his- 
tory have been disputed, and how frequently those differences have 
been occasioned or widened by the peculiar opinions of the disputants. 
Respecting the former, it is sufficient to say, that the limits of this 
work obviously prevent the author from pursuing and unfolding all the 
intricate perplexities of critical controversy. J have, therefore, generally 
contented myself in questions of ordinary moment with following, some- 
times even without comment, what has appeared to me to be the PROBABLE 
conclusion, and of signifying as probable only. Respecting the latter, I 
have found it the most difficult, as it is certainly among the weightiest 
of my duties, to trace the opinions which have divided the Christians 
of every age, regarding matters of high import both in doctrine and 
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discipline. But it seems needless to say, that I have scarcely in any 
case entered into the arguments by which those opinions have been 
contested. It is no easy task through hostile misrepresentation and 
the more dangerous distortions of friendly enthusiasm, to penetrate 
their real character and delineate their true history. For the demon- 
stration of their reasonableness or absurdity, 1 must refer to the volu- 
minous writings consecrated to their explanation.’’— Introduction, 
2, 2. 

PP This whole passage I have transcribed, because it ought to be 
conned and learned by rote, and set in his note-book, by every one who 
reads this history. ‘Io the method itself as adopted by Mr. Wadding- 
ton, no objection can be urged. It is a method which has generall 
been pursued by modern historians. But it isneedful to bear in mind, 
that such ts his method, since it is obviously a method liable to much 
abuse ; for, although every fact may be stated, yet the historian, by 
the arrangement of his light and shade, may evidently convey to the 
mind of the reader an idea the reverse of the truth; or, again, what 
he states at one time as probable, he may afterwards, when reasoning 
upon the subject, assume as an established fact. Without any im- 
peachment, therefore, of the integrity of an author who adopts this 
method, it becomes highly important to ascertain the bias of his mind. 
He may not purposely misrepresent, but his prejudices may, never- 
theless, lead him astray. How often has his hostility to episcopacy 
blinded the eyes of Mosheim to the truth? How often has his devo- 
tion to the Calvinistic system had the like effect upon Milner? With 
respect to Mr. Waddington, it is easy to perceive that the bias of his 
mind is towards liberalism ; and, like many other persons, he seems to 
imagine that liberalism implies impartiality. This, however, is an 
inference more easy for him to make than for us to admit. The 
Liberal is indeed opposed to the Partizan, and yet the no-principles of 
the former may incapacitate him for the investigation of truth, quite 
as much as the prejudices of the latter. Impartiality means that dis- 
position of mind which leads the author to give the naked fact as it 
really appears, without regard to consequences. But the liberal, not 
less than the partizan, is always trembling lest other deductions may 
be drawn from the facts he relates than those he desires, and, conse- 
quently, when he cannot suppress, he will ever be explaining away 
unpalatable truths. The system of the liberal is to avoid all topics 
which may offend the prejudices of the age, or annoy any party of 
men, but especially that party to which, from circumstances, he may 
himself be thought to stand opposed; he will carefully insinuate that 
right may not, after all, be so very right; and undertake to shew that 
wrong is not so VERY wrong. His motto is:— 


“ There is some soul of goodness in things evil 
Would men observingly distil it out.” 


If, then, the partizan is ever on the look out for something to vindi- 
cate his own side of the question, the liberal will be equally careful 
tosearch for whatever may seem to palliate the conduct of those whose 
conduct would be condemned by the simple histerical truth. If the 
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partizan is inclined to suppress what may make against his cause, the 
liberal is inclined to suppress what may give offence. If the one sees 
too much the other sees too little. If the partizan seeks the triumph 
of his party, the liberal seeks to prove all parties to be wrong. If the 
artizan contends for what he honestly believes to be the truth, the 
iberal would have us infer that truth is nowhere to be found. If the 
partizan wishes to prove himself right, the liberal wishes to prove him- 
self candid. They both commit the same fault—they both give the 
truth ; but, blended by their prejudices, they do not give the whole 
truth. But the liberal is far more likely to lead the reader into error 
than the partizan ; for the partizan is seen fighting manfully under his 
true colours, and, consequently, we are always on our guard; we 
see at once the bias of his mind. But the liberal while wearing our 
uniform will ever be parleying with the enemy. ‘There is, indeed, a 
species of disingenuity on the part of the liberals much to be complained 
of, and of which Mr. W addington is not entirely guiltless, When a 
liberal now-a-days wishes to attack the chure h, or to vindicate the cause 
of dissent, we find him carefully designating himse If as a conscientious 
c hurchman, not perceiving that, by so doing, he concedes at least half an 
argument to the adversary, since the reader will naturally conclude— 
“ Surely this conscientious churchman wou/d have supported the other 
side of the question if he could.’ So with respect to the “ Prebendary 
of F erring in the cathedral church of Chichester,’’ when he acceded 
to the request of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
and undertook to write a history of the church, without urging any- 
thing in favour of the doctrine and discipline of the church of England, 
he ought, in order to have been really and truly impartial, to have 
published his work anonymously. 

Let it then always be borne in mind, that Mr. Waddington is a 
liberal and a churchman. Of nothing, therefore, is he so afraid 
as of appearing to favour the church, or to imply censure on any class 
of modern dissenters. This may be very amiable, but it is indisputa- 
hly no proof of his impartiality, or his love of truth. I say not that in 
any instance he has purposely misrepresented an historical fact, but I 

will present to the reader one instance, out of many which I could 
select, in which, unconsciously, he forgets the duty of an historian 
and assumes the character of an advocate, in w hich he gives his 
opinion as the probable fuct, and then afterwards draws an important 

conclusion, as if the fact must positively have been as he opines. 

It is amusing to observe the shifts to which these ecclesiastical his- 
torians are put whose interests or prejudices lead them to reject the 
doctrine of episcopacy when describing the primitive churches. Thus 
are they challenged by the judicious Hooker: “he requires you to 
find out but one church that hath been ordered by your discipline, or 
hath not been ordered by ours, that is to say, by “episcopal regiment, 
sithence the time that the blessed apostles were here conversant.’ 

If there was one apostolical church which was not episcopal, the in- 
ference dissenters would draw from it is, that episcopacy is not essen- 
tially necessary for the formation of a church. And this one church 
Mr. Waddington undertakes to give them by the following method. 
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Alluding to the divisions which had taken place in the church of 
Corinth, and to the epistle written by the apostolical Father, St. 
Clement, Bishop of Rome, to appease them, our author remarks : — 
« The dissensions of the Corinthians seem to have entirely regarded 
the discipline, not the doctrine of the church; they had dismissed 
from the ministry certain presbyters, as St. Clement asserts, unde- 
servedly, and much confusion was thus introduced, For the purpose 
of composing it, five deputies were sent from Rome, the bearers of the 
epistle. We should here observe, that the epistle is written in the name 
of ¢the Church sojourning at Rome,’ not in that of the Roman 
Bishop ; ; that its character is of exhortation, and not of authority ; that 
it isan answer to a communication originally made by the church of 
Corinth. The episcopal government was clearly not yet here established ; 
probably as being adverse to the republican spirit of Greece. This 
spirit naturally extending from political to religious affairs, may 
have acted most strongly on the most numerous society; and to its 
influence, most dangerous to the concord of an infant community, we 
may, perhaps, attribute the evils of which we have spoken.’’—P. 12 

The latter part of this paragraph is intended to insinuate an argu- 
ment confirmatory of the preceding statement. ‘The statement is, that 
there was no Bishop of Corinth; and this, our author observes, is 
easily accounted for by the republican spirit which there prevailed, 
But ‘surely the republic an spirit was not less rife amid the fierce 
democracy of Athens, than it was at Corinth; yet our author admits 
that at Athens there was at this period a bishop, and that there had 
been a regular succession of bishops from the first establishment of 
the church in that city. ‘The republic an spirit of Greece was no more 
opposed to episcopacy in the primitive ages than the republican spirit 
of America is opposed to it at the present period. It may have led to 
insubordination—it may have rendered it difficult for an individual 
bishop, in certain places, to have maintained his authority—it may 
have excited the very dissension which Bishop Clement was endea- 
vouring to appease; but the circumstance that Athens and the other 
Greek churches (omitting for the present the consideration of Corinth) 
were all governed by bishops, is sufficient to shew, that it was not 
opposed to the institution itself; or, if we admit that episcopacy and 
a republican spirit are incompatible, since Mr. Waddington concedes 
to us that all churches of which we have the history, except that of 
Corinth, were episcopal, it will follow that this otherwise inexplicable 
fact is to be accounted for only by the supposition of the divine insti- 
tution of episcopacy. 

But this, even if we yield the point, is only accounting for the fact, 
supposing the fact to be as it is represented by our author. Let us 
now ask what authority can he adduce to support his position—that 
the church of Corinth thus essentially differed from all the surrounding 
churches, and even from its neighbour church of Athens? He tells us 
the “ episcopal government was clearly not yet here established.’’ 
Now I confess that this word ele arly always appears to me to bea sus- 
picious little word wher flowing from the pen of an historian, Itseems 
to say, “ I have no historical documents to guide me, but I am so 
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comvinced that the fact is as 1 wish it to be, that 1 shall not scruple to 
state it.” This, then, is not, after all, an historical fact, but merely 
the opinion of our author. It is clear to Mr. Waddington that at the 
time when St. Clement wrote (which he states to be a.p. 95) the 
episcopal government was not yet established in Corinth. But what 
is clear to him is not equally clear to every one who examines the sub- 
ject. For, says Dr. Burton, (Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. p.3,) “If we turn to 
the western churches we shall see reason to think that those of Athens 
and Corinth had a regular succession of bishops from the time of their 
being founded by St. Paul.’ To impartiality Dr. Burton has quite 
as just a claim as Mr. Waddington, and he is certainly not a partizan 
in this respect, since, in the preface to his sermons, he disclaims 
the character of a high-churchman. Be this, however, as it may, 
my 0 only object in referring to his admirable and learned lectures, 
is to shew, that what our author states as a clear fact, is, after all, not 
quite so clear to others as to himself. 

In Tertullian I meet with the following passage : — “ Age jam qui 
voles curiositatem melius exercere in negotio salutis tue ; percurre 
ecclesias apostolicas: apud quas ipse adhuc cathedre apostolorum suis 
locis precedent; apud quas ipsee authenticee literae coram recitantur, 
sonantes vocem, et representantes faciem unius cujusque, Proxima 
est tibi Achaia. Habes Corintaum. Si non longe es a Macedonia, 
habes Philippos, habes 'Thessalonicenses, si potes in Asiam tendere, habes 
Kphesum.’’—Tertul/. de Praescript. Her. cap. Xxxvi. 

Now, it is c/ear to my mind that Tertullian would not have written 
thus if, almost within the memory of man, the apestolical chureh of 
Corinth had differed so essentially from the other churches as Mr. 
Waddington would have us believe. 

But let us look to the epistle itself of St. Clement, which, according 
to our author, so clearly proves that the church of Corinth was not 
episcopal. Let us open it at section xlii., and there we read the follow- 
ing words: —“ oi damdcrodot hpi einyyeNoSnoay ard row Kupiov 
"Inoov Xpiorou, ‘Inavie 6 0 Xpraroc amo rou Osov. "Ekerépgoy 6 o _Xprorog ovv 
dexd rod Qov, kai oi Arocroka ard Tov Xprorov. ‘Eyevovro ouy apgorepa 
evraxtwe ék Sedrjparoc cod. Tapayyediac ovv aPdvrec, kai ™Ay- 
popopnSévrec du rij¢ avacracewc rov Kupiov jay ‘Inco’ Xpiorov, Kal 
morevoevrec TY Adyw TOV OEov, pera ™Anpopopiac [lvevparog ‘Ayiou 
étnASov ebaryyehtd opevor Thy Paoeiay Tov Ocov pedAeev épxeo Sat. 
Kara xwpac ovy Kal mode knpvooorrec, xuficravoy rag amapya¢ airwv 
doxacarrec Ty Tvevpart, cic EmoKxdrove Kai duaxdvove Twy peAdvTwY 
morevey. Again, in section xliv., it is thus written :—“ Kai oi axdée- 
rod hay tyvwoay dca tov Kupiov hwy "Inoov Xprorov, dre tpi Eorae Emi 
rot dydparoc ric éxtoKorijc, due TavTny oy ri aitiay mpdyrwow 
eikngorec re\eiay, Karéornoay rove ™ pOELpNE YOUC Kal perady erivopnyy 
dedwxacty, drwc sav Koynbwow, CracéLwyrac Erepor CeCoxysacpévor vdpec, 
riy Aecrovpyiay auTwy. 

From these passages, it is clear that the doctrine of the ministerial 
succession was fully understood at the time when this the earliest un- 
inspired document of Christianity was written, and. that those only 
who were successors of the apostles were permitted to. minister in 
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sacred things. ‘This entirely overthrows an assertion made by Mr. 
Waddington at p. 200, that the elements of the independent system 
are to be found in the primitive government of the church. At the 
same time, I admit that they do not prove that this succession was 
necessarily confined to the episcopal order. St. Clement mentions only 
bishops and deacons, and our author assumes, that, therefore, by bishops 
he meant presbyters.* He may be right, but he ought to notice that 
this is only conjecture. Others there are who will conjecture too, and 
who think that St. Clement meant bishops, and those ministers, whether 
presbyters or deacons, who were appointed to act under them. This 
seems to have been the opinion of Archbishop Wake. If the dispute 
is to be about words, the ambiguity may rest on the craxdvor as well 
as with the éroxora. St. Clement himself was indisputably a bishop, 
in the restricted and proper sense of the word; nor, if we believe 
Ireneeus, was he the first bishop of Rome after the inspired apostles. 
It may, therefore, be fairly surmised, that by his time the title of 
bishop had already been appropriated to those who were at first styled 
apostles; and if such were the case, we can hardly suppose that he 
would, in this place, use the term indiscriminately to signify merely 
presbyters. But without deciding as to which of these two conjectures 
may be right, and adinitting, for the sake of argument, that St. Clement 
meant Presi yters when he wrote Bishops ; yet even this would no 
more prove the non-existence of a higher order than the circumstance 
of our praying in one of our collects for “ Bishops and Curates,”’ with- 
out mention of any other of the clergy, would prove, if all the rest of 
the liturgy were destroyed, that there were no deans and archdeacons 
in the church of England. The objection is more valid which is urged 
from his speaking of bishops in the plural number, But this will 
vanish if we consider to whom it was that St. Clement wrote. He tells 
us himself that he addressed those to whom the epistle of St. Paul was 
sent: and St. Paul wrote unto the Church of God which is at Corinth, 
with all the saints which are in all Achaia.t Now, although there may 
have been but one bishop in Corinth, yet there may have been many 
in all’ Achaia, and against these the republican spirit may have been 
roused. And let it be further observed, that in the second century 
there were many who felt themselves aggrieved by the exercise of the 
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* The argument in favour of the anti-episcopalian system from the state of the 
primo-primitive church of Corinth, was strongly urged in the seventeenth century by 
Blondell, and refuted, with his usual learning and ability, by Dr. Hammond. See 
his Latin Works, Dissertatio V., where he shews that extoxo7oat, in the epistle of St. 
Clement, were bishops, and not presbyters. 

+t Mr. Waddington, by not distinguishing between the errors of individuals and 
the authorized practices of the church, has given a very incorrect view of the Cypri- 
anic age. As miracles bid by that time become very infrequent, if they had not 
wholly ceased, and as the church had become much enlarged, we may expect to hear 
more of individual error and crime than in the preceding century. But as scarcely 
150 years had elapsed between the death of St. John and the episcopate of St. Cyprian, 
no very great innovations can have taken place in the authorized principles and prac- 
tices of the church. This, therefore, is a period of much interest to the eeclesiastic. 
It was the period when Christians were first left entirely to themselves, and placed 
under circumstances somewhat similar to our own. 
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episcopal authority. Is it not strange then, that none of these persons, 
when wishing to humble these prel: ites, should have referred to the 
original condition of the church of Corinth? 1 think our author 
decidedly incorrect in supposing that any great accession to the epis- 
copal power took place in the Cyprianic age, for the assertion is made 
in direct opposition to the testimony afforded by the epistles of St. 
Cyprian, whose custom it was, instead of striving to increase his 
power, to consult with his presbyters even on the least important sub- 
jects, and who, in the exercise of his authority, often appeals to the 
precedent set him by his predecessors. But supposing it to be, as our 
author represents it, supposing that the bishops of the third century 
took upon themselves more than was right, is it not strange that no 
one opposed to this aggression should have appealed to the condition of 
the primo-primitive ‘church of Corinth? Nor can it be pretended 
that there were none prepared to take such a step, for in the case of St. 
Cyprian, he was opposed during the greater part of his episcopate by 
a party among his clergy. At all events, was Novatus a man to leave 
such a circumstance unnoticed ? Is it not, also, strange, that Lrenus, 
who flourished within sixty-seven years after the death of St. John, 
who had conversed with apostolical Polycarp, who mentions the 
sedition at Corinth, and who is a strenuous asserter of the ministerial 
succession from the apostles,—is it not, I ask, strange that he should 
have passed over so singular a circumstance in the chureh of Corinth, 
especially when his work would naturally lead him to animadvert on 
what, to a man of his principles, would appear as a mark of heresy ? 
Is it likely, that, living so near the apostolic age, he would spet ak of the 
episcopal order in the | terms he has on all occasions adopted, if he could 
have been thus easily silenced by a reference to the Corinthian church ? 
Not less strange is it, that the non-episcopacy of the church of Corinth 
should have eseaped the researches of Kusebius. And when we 
reflect that it would have furnished an overwhelming argument to St. 
Jerome, when it suited his purpose to elevate the presbyterate at the 
expense of episcopacy, but that, nevertheless, it was not made use of 
by this very learned and very irritable F'ather,—when we retlect on 
this we shall be inclined to think that it is not quite so clear that 
episcopacy was not established from the very beginning in the church 
of Corinth. 

You will observe, that I have not been endeavouring to prove that 
the primo-primitive church of Corinth was episcopal, but that it is not 
clear that the episcopal government was not here established in the 
time of St. Clement, and that, consequently, Mr. Waddington has in 
this instance given us conjecture for fact 

And now let us observe the use he makes of this assumption, In 
his thirteenth chapter—the most objectionable chapter in his book— 
when taking a general view of the anti-Nicene church, he remarks at 
p. 200: —“ Over two, at least, among the original chure hes, presi- 
dents were apostolically appointed under the name of bishops; and 
presently, as the ¢ apostle s were gradually withdrawn, it is certain that 
all the principal churches, with one or TWO exceptions, elected tor them- 
selves a president under the same name.” Now we will not stay to ob- 
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serve, that so far were the principal churches from electing presidents 
to themselves, that these presidents, called apostles, angels, or bishops, 

were, if there be any truth in history, ap pointed by the original apostles 
themselves : and down to the! eginning of thesecond century we hear of 
St. John as employed in thusappointing bishops tothe Asiatic churches. 
Passing over this, however, | beg you to remark, that our author has 
not shewn that any one of the primitive churches was not episcopal. 

We have seen that, in the case of the church of Corinth, he has given 
conjecture for fact; but, even admitting that fact to be as clear as he 
would have us to think it, what right has he, when re asoning upon the 
subject, to assert, what in the course of his narrative he did not ven- 
ture to do,—that there were one or five exceptions? He ought, in 
fairness, to have said, All the great churches, those churches of which 
we have any detailed account, were undoubtedly episeopal,—the sue- 
cession of the great sees of Jerusalem, Antioch, Rome, and Alexandria, 
were carefully preserved, and can be traced to the inspire ‘d apostles 
themselves,- “and, no mention being made of any variation from this 
regimen, we must conclude that the other churches of which we have 
no detailed account: were episcopal also: but no, this would be illi- 
beral; it would condemn the practice of dissenters—it would lead to 
the conclusion at which, within sixty-seven years after the death of St. 

John, lreneeus arrived : — “re liquos qui absistunt a principali sueces- 
sione et quocunque loco colliguntur, suspectos habere et quasi heereticos 
et malee sententize ; vel quasi scindentes et elatos et sibi placentes; aut 
rursus ut Hypocritas, et vanee glorie hoe operantes. *__. ( Adversus 
Heresis, xliii.) A hard sentence this, and there fore, in order to esc ‘ape 
it, our author claims one or two exceptions. One or two exceptions 
he feels sure that those half-and-half episcopalians, who perceive not 
that by these means the whole system of episcopacy may be over- 

thrown, will not refuse to grant, while these one or two exce ptions 
will suffice for the anti- “episcopy alians. In behalf of those communions 
which have not retained episcopacy, we may plead either the necessity 
of the case, as in some foreign communions, or ignorance; but never 
let us dare to tamper with historical truth, for fear of arriv Ing at a con- 
clusion contr iry to our wishes, or to re ye ct the various but coneurrent 
testimony of all the ancient writers, because they condemn certain 
modern and popular practices, 

In making these observations, | am far from wishing to insinuate 
that Mr. Waddington has w/ful/y perverted the truth; 1 only wish 
to point out the bias of his mind, and to shew how unconse iously he 
has become an advocate, although not the advocate of that party 
which, as a churchman, he might be expected to espouse. A dread 
of partiality has made him partial. Let then the reader remember 
constantly the bias of this author's mind, and not take for undoubted 
or indisputable fact his assertions respecting church-government—the 
ancient use of liturgies—the conduct of the Arians, or the proceedings 
of the council of Nice. While endeavouring on these and the like 
questions to be impartial, he will be found invariably to side with our 
adversaries. In speaking, also, of the frequent intercourse which took 
place between the different members of the anti-Nicene church, he 
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in a canon of an anti-Nicene council that we find the expression Heere- 
ticorum ccetus non ecclesia sed covciliabulum est. It is important to 
note this, or the reader might infer that such intercourse between con- 
tending sects was tolerated in the anti-Nicene church, as some persons 
are desirous of establishing in the present age. 

I must be permitted to add, in conclusion, that where liberalism has 
not warped the author's mind, the work is, in my humble opinion, 
worthy of very high praise. I would particularly call attention to 
the chapter on the Pontificate of Gregory VII., which is equally 
shitesaniaen! and interesting. ‘The style is vigorous without rough- 
ness, and spirited without flippancy. The remarks are often acute, 
and the author has the happy art of investing with interest subjects the 
most dry. That this volume will add to Mr. Waddington’s reputation 
for learning and research there can be little doubt; but it is to be 
regretted, that, with such qualifications, he has not done better. An 
Ecclesiastical History, to become a xrna ec aet, must be the result of 
much study, of profound thought, and of earnest prayer. ‘The present 
work is too evidently got up for the occasion. At p. 26, he tells us, “we 
shall probably recur to this subject at some future period, when we 
shall have stronger light to guide us.” ‘Thus, the author's principles 
seemed scarcely to have been formed at the commencement of the 
work, and they were subject to alteration during its progress, This is 
the more to be regretted, since the first few pages of a history of the 
church must necessarily be the most important of the volume. 

I have heard it often expressed as an opinion, that, to counteract the 
evil which may ensue from this publication, it is to be desired that a 
History of the Church should be published by the Committee of 
Literature, appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge; and in this opinion [ coincide. For may we not, my dear 
Sir, be certain that the Committee would give us such a history as 
churchmen have a right to expect, vindicating our practices, and 
shewing their accordance on all essential points with the practices of 
the Catholic church until the defection in the east, and the innovations 
of popery inthe west? May we not be certain that the members of a 
committee appointed by a society which, through evil report, and 
through good report, has preserved its orthodoxy for more than a cen- 
tury, are all of them among the faithful few who will not fall down 
and worship the golden image of liberalism, which the rulers of this 
world have set up ? Very truly yours, W.F.H. 


REVOLUTIONARY SYMPTOMS, PRESENT AND PAST. 


Sir,—It has been justly said of the I’rench, as a national characteristic, 
“« qu'ils n'ont pas de demain ;"’ and with the experience of years long 
subsequent to the date of that apophthegm, we might in an equally 
true, but more melancholy spirit, add, ni dhier non plus. Of the 
former stigma, the factious hurry, the headlong improvidence, of our 
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present legislation, impelled as it seems to be by the “ Legion” powers 
of destruction, renders us most deserving. Of the latter reproach, 

we too, as a nation, must admit ourselves to be at this day entitled to 
the full burden. We seem so weary of our well-being, so tired of 
prosperity and security, so cloyed w ith continued mercies and blessings, 

so elate, I will not say, but so giddy, with an overweening estimate 
of our own high merits, our power, possessions, merchandry, and 
most marvellous knowledge; in a word, so intoxicated with conceit, 
and so determined upon change, as neither to see the breakers towards 
which we are steering, nor the beaming light-house which our ship- 
wrecked ancestors erected to warn the temerity of their children’s 
children. But the secret of such infatuation, such dementation, is 
neither more nor less than this. We have a heavy account to settle 
with the long-suffering God of nations for our pride, our mammonism, 
our commercial infanticide, our thanklessness, our infidelity: and 
therefore are we blind; therefore are we se/f-sufficient ; therefore are 
we “ filled with our own devices;”’ therefore are we “ given up to our 
own heart's lusts,”’ and left to “ follow ry own imaginations ;’’—there- 
fore are we “ fat for the slaughter.’ A day of humiliation, of utter 
abasement, seems now the only remedy for our bloated arrogance, 
In eating the bread of affliction, it may be that our eyes will be 
opened, and we shall see that we are naked. Nay, the self. deluding 
sceptic and the hardened scoffer may be permitted to see in those 
days, as well as the “ murmurers, complainers, walking after their 
own lusts,’’ and those “ who separate themselves, sensual, having not 
the Spirit.”’ In all this, however, | may be thought to sermonize more 
than reason. But on such subjects theology is the best philosophy ; 
and with its help we may venture to look forward to the purilying 
day of adversity, that day which has ever overtaken the “ arrogancy 
of the proud,’ and which alone seems capable, humanly speaking, 
of bringing us to our senses; and, in truth, itseems fast approaching. 
We shall then know the real strength of our own arm; we shall 
then behold on its flight the outspread wings of our immense wealth, 
the crumbling fabric of our colonial, territorial, and maritime power, 
the closed ledgers of our bankrupt commerce, We shall then measure, 
by an unerring standard, the puny strides of what is called “ the 
march of intellect, ’ which will be discovered to be in sad reality a 
mental retreat in every thing but the arts of luxurious life, and the 
most compendious ways of making money. Yet, before all these 
things are seen, the film must have been removed from our distem- 
pered eyes by heavenly medicaments, that “ euphrasy and rue’’ 
which enable mortals to perceive, that with wealth, and ingenuity, 
and power, with all the blaze and burnish of external magnificence, 
at the summit of human grandeur and renown, and, in short, with 
every art, appurtenance, and appliance of human prosperity, they 
may be “ wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.” 
It avails not, therefore, now perhaps to cry “ Woe, Woe!’ or, 
Cassandra-like, to predict what nobody will believe. ‘Truth and wis- 
dom and experience have, for years past, been voted, nay hooted 
down, by overwhelming majorities of cheering, shouting, exulting 
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neophytes and neoterics, * upstart unthrifty unthrifts,” who move 
too quickly, and are too giddy in the great whirl of change now re- 
volving, to see any thing clearly , much less in its proper dimensions. 
“Change! change! change!’ is now the deafening ery; and 
«“ change, change, change,” shall be the penalty of such restlessness, 
The Comune ee upon cursing may here likewise have an awful ap- 
plication. “ Their delight was in ¢ “change, and it shall happen unto 
them.” Bat the present excitement is too great for them to perceive 
the tendency of such tumultuous enjoyment; and while the selfish 
and crafty are taking every advantage, ‘and the desperate and necessi- 
tous waiting gree edily the consequences of the general vertigo, the 
reckless, merry creatures in motion cone amuse themselves by 
vociferating, “ what more? what next?”  “ ‘These violent delights, 
however, have violent ends ;’’ and men, most intent upon change, 


fall over the precipice, with the caleidoscope in their hands. 


But this canine appetite for change, which is the most striking fea 
ture of these “ brisk and giddy-paced times,’’ deserves well the pro- 
found attention of the statesman, no less than of the divine. | ob- 
served at first, that we are acting as if there had been no yesterday, 
and there would be no to-morrow; men are content to forget the 
past, and to shut their eyes to the future. ‘The present “ uses of the 
world,’ and even the blessings so profusely scattered around them, 
seem all “ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable.” Ifthis be not the 
early delirium of revolutionary fever, or, to speak again as a divine, 
the sure sign of our abandonment by God, the page of history is indeed 
an old almanac, a record of times and configurations which can re- 
turn no more. But, in serious truth, these are symptoms, nay more, 
diagnostics, which the physicians of men’s souls and of the great body 
politic can overlook only at their peril. Both should see in them 
warnings the most fearful of evils to come, and that soon, out of evils 
foregone and neglected, and, having carefully traced them back to 
their causes, and probed their prese nt de ‘pth, strive earnestly, * as 
men that must give an account,’ to administer ev ery lenitive, opis nte, 
or antidote, which the case seems to require ; and whic h, in their re- 
spective provinces, both may dispense and apply. ‘The fact is, that 
every man who can read should now betake himself again to his 
Clarendon and Hume; or, if he has them at hand, to the minute con- 
temporary historians of the reign of our Charles 1. He will then, 
and not till then, form a just idea of the men and things of the present 
day. Nay, if he is not appalled at the re semblance, as well as in- 
structed as to his own immediate “ whereabouts,’ k envy him not his 
head, but still more shall | lament the hardness or obliquity of Ins 
heart. 

Some of the nicer features of those times are to be found also in the 
sermons of the day. They are most of them written with fall hearts, 
and many are pec ~ulis irly eloque nt. But the striking similarity in the 
mental and moral characteristics of the two ages, is that w hich must 
“ give us pause,” and leave us utterly without excuse in a similar 
catastrophe. 


"Ost Cig vavaynon, parny pipgerat Movedova.” 
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But I have already occupied too much of your valuable pages with 
my own observ ations, 1 shall therefore beg to trespass now with a few 
quotations, illustrative of the asserted rese enblone e between our times 
and those immediately preceding the Great Rebellion ; the first shall 
be in the words of one of our divines at the middle of the year 1640, 
I cite the passage with more satisfaction, because it is particularly 
beautiful and edifying, and because the reader will observe in it the 
remarkable coincidence of the “ march-of-intellect’ feature. As to 
the occasional quaintness of the language, so characteristic of the pul- 
pit oratory of that day, it can excite a contemptuous levity only in 
those who cannot fathom the profundity of sound sense, nor reverence 
the fervent piety which flow beneath. ‘The text is, God is Light.” 
| John, 1. 5. 

“ Now the reflection of the first quality of light upon us, must be 
our clear apprehension of God, the world and ourselves ; and by how 
much the more exact knowle ge we shall attain unto of all these, by 
so much more do we conform ourselves to that God who is Light; 
and by how much less we know them, so much more darkness there 
is in us, and so much less fellowship have we with God. If the eye 
have not an inward light in itself, let the sun shine never so bright 
upon it, it is nevertheless blind. What are we the better for that 
which is in God, if there be not an inward light in our souls to an- 
swer and receive it? How should we love and adore God if we 
know him not? How shall we hate and combat the world if we know 
itnot? Surely the want of this light of knowledge is the ground of 
all the miserable disorder which we see daily break forth in the affee- 
tions, in the carriages of men. | know the common word is, that we 
are fallen into ¢ a k nowing age; such as wherein our speculative skill 
is wont to be upbraided to us in a disgraceful comparison of our un- 
answerable practice. Our forward young men outrun their ye ars, and 
brag that there is more w eight in the down of their chins than in the 
grey beards of their aged grandsires. Our artifivers take upon themselves 
to hold argument with, and perhaps control their teachers; ne ‘ither is 
it any news for the shop-board to contest with the schools.* very not 
Knight, or Rook only, but Pawn too, can give check to a bishop. The 
Romish church had lately her she-preachers, till Pope Urban gagged 
them: and our gossips now at home, instead of dresses, can tattle of 
mysteries, and censure the Pulpit instead of neighbours.—Light call 
you this ?—No: these are fiery flashes of conceit, that glance through 
rain minds to ne purpose but idle ostentation, and satisfaction of wild 
humours, without stability, or any available efficacy to the soul. Alas! 
we are wise in impertinences; ignorant in main truths; neither doth 
the knowledge of too many go any deeper than the verge of their 
brains, or the tip of their tongue. I fear true solid knowledge is not 
much less rare than when our unlettered grandfathers were wont to 
court God Almighty with false Latin in their devotions; for did the 


* So Hacket says, (Life of Williams, i. p. 113,) “ No people meddle more, or more 
impertinently, with the discourse of great things which are above them, than the pal- 
triest of the English—I mean shopkeepers and handy craftsmen,” — Ep. 
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true light shine into the hearts of men in the knowledge of God, the 
world, themselves, how could they, how durst they live thus? Durst 
the lewd tongues of men rend the holy name of God in pieces with 
oaths and blasphemies, if they knew him to be so dreadful, so just, 
as he hath revealed himself? Durst the cruel oppressors of the world 
grind faces, and cut throats, and shed blood like-water, if they were 
persuaded that God is a sure revenger of their outrages ?”’—&c. Kc. 
Another characteristic passage is this, written in 1641 :—“ Wo is 
me, with what words should 1 bewail the deplorable state of these 
late times in this behalf! Let me appeal to your own eyes and ears, 
—I know I speak to judicions Christians—tell me, whether ever you 
lived to see such an inundation of libellous, scandalous, malicious 
pamphlets as have lately broke in upon us? not only against some 
particular persons, which may have been faulty enough, but against 
the lawful and established government itself; against the ancient, al- 
lowed, legal forms of divine worship ; certainly if we love the peace 
of this church and kingdom, we cannot but lament, and to our power 
oppose these insolences, If Reformation be the thing desired and 
aimed at, let not that man prosper which doth not affect it, pray for 
it, bend his utmost endeavours to accomplish it. But is this the way 
to a Christian reformation, to raise slanders, to broach lying accusa- 
tions against the innocent, to calumniate lawful and established an- 
thority ? God forbid. ‘These are the acts of him that is the man-_ 
slayer from the beginning ; the holy God hates to raise his kingdom 
by the aid of the devil. Be as zealous as you will, but be withal 
just, be charitable, and endeavour to advance good causes by only 
lawful means; and then let him come within this curse of Meroz that 
is not ready to assist and second you.” 
But I find these quotations run to greater length than I had imagined, 
I shall therefore bring them to a close, for the present, by an address 
to the court, or rather a part of it, in which the preacher compares 
those who move in that exalted sphere, to the stars of heaven, and 
exhorts them to shine clearly in the dark night of this evil world ; that 
the beholders may see and magnify their brightness, while they them- 
selves are sensible of beneficial influences to their country. “ Far be 
it from any of you,” he adds, “ to be a fatal Sirius or Dogstar, which, 
when he rises, yields perhaps a little needless light, but withal burns 
up the earth and inflames the air, and puts the world in a miserable 
combustion. Far be it from you to be dismal and direful comets, 
that portend nothing but horror and death to the earth; or if your 
light be of a lower accension, far, far be it from you to be any of 
those ignes fatui, that do at once affright and seduce the poor traveller, 
and carry him by lewd guidance into a ditch ;—such, such, alas! there 
are! Give me leave to complain, (where can I do it better than at 
a Court, the professed academy of honour?) that a strange kind of 
loose debauchedness hath possessed too many of the young gallants of 
our time, (I fear | may take in both sexes,) with whom modesty, 
civility, mete ae sobriety are quite out of fashion, as if they had 
been suits of their grandsires’ wardrobe. As for piety and godliness, 
they are so laid by, as if they were the cast rags of a despised 
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frippery. He is no brave spirit with too many that bids not defiance 
to good orders, that revels not without care, spends not without mea- 
sure, talks not without grace, lives not without God.—Wo is me!— 
Is this the fruit of so long and clear a light of the Gospel? Now the 
God of heaven be merciful to that wild and atheous licentiousness 
wherewith the world is so miserably overrun, and strike our hearts 
with a true sense of our grievous provocations of his name, that our 
serious humiliations may fore-lay his too well deserved judgments.” 
TARPA, 


WARNINGS FROM CLARENDON, 
&@ irog, ti- 

wk, Tov Tig GXKa ; 

rig tpapepiwv 

dipntic; obd" ieépy One 

dAtyoépaviay dxucvy 

igdvepoy, d TO dwray 

dadv yivog tuwertociapivoy ; 

obmore tay Attic dppoviay 

Ovarayv Trapekiact Sovrai. 

Prom. Vine. 

Sin,—The general similarity which may be traced between the times 
of Clarendon and our own is most strikingly and fearfully exhibited 
to us, at one glance, in the religious and political sketch of the 
position of affairs around with which he prefaces his History, 
Throughout he saw, what every Christian must see, and acknowledge, 
the direct hand and judgment of God; but he saw no less, in all its 
mysterious combinations, and intricate workings, and in the course of 
his annals he continually detected and exposed the individual free 
agency of man. And he did so, not with the insidious design of a 
Gibbon, to get rid, under the mask of human causes, of divine govern- 
ment and superintendence, but indissolubly to combine both, to warn 
every one in his station, in the full spirit of the text of scripture 
which he has prefixed to his first Book, “ to take heed to himself, and 
keep his soul diligently, lest he should forget the things which his eyes 
had seen ;’’—should forget, we may say, that they were manifest dis- 
pensations of an over-ruling Providence, and that as such they imposed 
peculiar measures of duty and circumspection on every single subject 
of them. Indeed, unless History is to be considered as * an old 
Almanac,”’ instead of what every true page of it is, a register cf 
Giod’s dealings with man, and a neyer-failing lesson to posterity ; 
unless the wholesome and practical wisdom of Clnipate is to 
be supplied and supplanted by the poisonous and fanciful reveries 
of modern pamphlets and newspapers; if men are to be turned 
from morals to mere politics, as a distinct and unconnected science, 
instead of what it really is, morality exalted and expanded into its 
higher and more public relations ;—if expediency is to be distorted 
into duty, and all our principles of action are to be from without 
and none from within us,—it must be profitable to us to revert to 
History, more especially that which treats of times like our own, to 
Vou, 1V.—Sept, 1833, 28 
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see whiat this “ political expediency’ did in times before, and what 
therefore it may be most likely to do in these, or indeed in any, where 
it is substituted for moral principle ; above all, to reflect under which 
class of agents described, ourselves individually fall. Men, indeed, may 
be m as instruments in bringing about the great designs of God, 
but of this we may be sure, that in proportion as they act upon the only 
true motive, and not from necessity, in proportion as they act singly 
from within, instead of seeking for excuses from without, they are instru- 
ments, however imperceptibly to themselves and others, not of evil, but 
of good. 

These are, to be sure, fruisms, and the passage which follows may 
be familiar to many, but they must be interesting, because truisms are 
now novelties from their very truth; and we cannot be too familiar 
with a mirror which shews us, as this history does, not our beauties 
but our deformities. 

“In the ensuing history,’’ says Clarendon, “ though the hand and 
judgment of God will be very visible, in the infatuating a people (as 
ripe and prepared for destruction) into all the perverse actions of folly 
and madness, making the weak to contribute to the designs of the 
wicked, and suffering even those by degrees, out of a conscience of their 
guilt, to grow more wicked than they intended to be ; letting the wise to 
be imposed upon by men of small understanding, and permitting the 
innocent to be possessed with /aziness and sleep in the most visible 
article of danger ; uniting the ill, though of the. most opposite interests 
and distant affections, in a firm and constant league of mischief; and 
dividing those whose opinions and interests are the same into faction and 
emulation, more pernicious to the public than the treason of the others: 
whilst the poor people, under pretence of zeal to religion, law, liberty, 
and eae (words of precious esteem in their just signification, ) 
are furiously hurried into actions introducing atheism and dissolving all 
the elements of Christian religion; cancelling all obligations; and 
destroying all foundations of law and liberty ; and rendering not only 
the privileges but the very being of parliaments desperate and im- 
practicable ; I say, though the immediate fingers and wrath of God 
must be acknowledged in these perplexities and distractions, yet he 
who shall diligently observe the distempers and conjunctures of the 
time, the ambition, pride, and folly of persons, and the sudden growth 
of wickedness, from want of care and circumspection in the first im- 
tier will find all these miseries to have proceeded and to have 

een brought upon us from the same natural causes and means which 
have usually attended kingdoms swoln with long plenty, pride, and 
excess, towards some signal mortification and castigation of Heaven. 
And it may be upon the consideration how impossible it was to foresee 
many things that have happened, and of the necessity of overlooking 
many other things, we may not yet find the cure so desperate, but that, 
by God's mercy, the wounds may be again bound up, and then this 
prospect may not make the future peace less pleasant and durable.” 

It was in “the hope of contributing somewhat toward that blessed 
end’”’ that the History of the Rebellion was undertaken ; and though, 
as the Author remarks, “ a piece of this nature,in which the infirmities 
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of some, and the malice of others, must be boldly looked upon, and 
mentioned, was not likely to be published in the age in which it was 
written, yet i¢ might serve to inform himself and some others what 
ought to do, as well as to comfort them in what they had done.” Yn 
this way, and for these purposes, it is valuable to ourselves; and, above 
all other reasons, especially for this, that whether we look at the 
general views of things given in it, or the wonderfully accurate 
development of human nature in the characters delineated, and 
their several bearings on each other, it challenges, beyond all other 
human histories, individual application of the narrative to ourselves— 
both by way of warning and example, it is a lesson to one and all— 
which “ by viewing the temper, disposition, and habit at that time 
of the court and of the country, we may discern the minds of men 

repared, of some to act, and of others to suffer all that afterwards 
Levptned ; the pride of this man, the popularity of that ; the levity of 
one, and the morosity of another ; the excess of the court in the greatest 
want, and the parsimony and retention of the country in the greatest 
plenty ; the spirit of craft and subtlety in some, and the unpolished 
integrity of others, too much despising craft and art, all contributing 
jointly to the same mass of confusion.” 

o. F.C, 


ON THE FORM OF RECOMMENDING BOOKS TO THE SOCIETY 
FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Sir,—I was lately at a meeting of our district commitgee of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, at whith some little 
religious works were introduced for the purpose of their being recom- 
mended for admission on one of the Parent Society’s catalogues, 
The works had been previously read and approved by several mem- 
bers of the society. But on referring to the form of recommendation 
required by the Parent Society, there was a general disinclination on 
the part of those present to sign the form, on the general ground of 
its being too strong to be applied to almost any work, and surely not 
without reason, for the form runs thus:—“ We, the undersigned, do 
declare, that we have read , and that we consider it to be 
requisite for the better promotion of the society's designs,” 

Now it is very true, thet when the press is teeming with religious 
as well as other publications, it may be absolutely necessary to have 
some strong restriction on recommendations, or the labours of the 
selecting committees would be most onerous; but surely this state of 
things cannot justly call for the retention of a form which, if strictly 
adhered to, must effectually exclude from the society’s list a vast 
number of most useful i valuable treatises. What I would ask 





them is this—whether it might not be better to substitute “ very 
desirable’ in the place of “ requisite,’ and whether that would not 
be sufficiently restrictive for every purpose ? I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, D. L. E. 
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EXPENSES or RELiGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS amono tue JEWS. 


Mar. Eviror,—At a time when every thing connected with a church 
establishment, particularly with regard to its endowment, is sought 
after and read with great avidity, perhaps the following estimate of 
the expenses of the religious institutions of the Jews under the theo- 
cracy, by Dr. Durcle, may be new to many of the readers of your 
useful miscellany ; at all events it cannot be uninteresting to any. 
It is taken from “ Calmet’s Dictionary,” vol. iii., frag. cxxxv. 


** Let it be observed,” says this learned divine, speaking of the taxes paid by 
the proprietors of estates in Judea, “ that ¢hat which is usually called the Lord’s 
part in Scripture, was really appropriated by him to three different purposes, 
part to the national treasury, part to stated sacrifices, and the other part to 
the priests and Levites. By the estimate underneath it will appear that the 
estates in the Holy Land, so far from being all set at a rack rent for the ag- 
grandizement of the hierarchy, were as clear from burdens and impositions as 
any estates can well be in the freest and best policied form of government; 
that the tribe of Levi, all things considered, did not receive a thirteenth; nor 
the priesthood, strictly so called, a fiftieth part of the whole. 

** Let us suppose an estate of 3007. per annum value of our money, and 
which consisted, as was usual in the land of Canaan, of soils, the produce of 
which was different—one-third pastures, for instance—one-third corn-land— 
one-sixth producing wood, partly underwood, partly timber—and the remain- 
ing one-sixth being fruit grounds, then the onus on the landholder will be as 
follows, being the whole that was paid by him for religious and civil purposes, 
Viz. — 

“1, FOR THE NATIONAL TREASURY. Il. FOR SACRIFICES. 
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«If there was a greater proportion of corn or pasture lands in any one 
estate, the onus would be greater than here stated ; yet the estate would be 
more valuable to the owner, as the payments were directly in proportion to 
the produce of the land. 

«“ The tenths * thus marked (called second or third) were in reality one and 
the same, (see Deut. xiv. 23, 28, 29,) and they were to be spent in hospitality 
and charity. If, therefore, you subtract two of them from the portion of 
Levi, that tribe will have received about a fifteenth part of the whole, or 
6/. 12s. 24d. net per cent. But as the first fruits of corn and fruit belonged 
to the priests, deduct one-fiftieth and one-sixtieth, and afterwards from the 
first-tenths take away one-tenth, to which also they had a right, and it will 
appear that the certain clear yearly revenue of the priests was 12. 15s. 14d. 
per cent., and that of the Levites 4/. 17s. 14d. per cent., which sums are pro- 
portionable to their respective number of cities, and perhaps also to their re- 
spective share of sacrifices, and of second or third tithes.” 


Thus it appears that about one-fifth part of the annual produce of 
the land was devoted to purposes of piety, including, under the theo- 
cracy, the honourable support of the government. What other 
assessments might be made on property does not appear, I suppose 
that, in the early ages, they were very trivial, as the people were 
their own army, and navy they had none to maintain. 

I remain, &c., Evra. 


ST. PAUL’S STYLE. 


Sir,—Permit me to submit to the attention of your readers an appa- 
rent peculiarity in St. Paul’s style, of which I do not recollect to have 
seen any notice taken, He frequently introduces two consecutive 
and independent clauses under the same government. Thus collo- 
cated, the second clause, according to the English idiom, would be 
ejusdem generis, and explanatory of the first ; but a careful perusal of 
the epistle to the Ephesians has served to convince me that, in many 
instances, this is not the case in Revelation, and that the second 
clause is not ejusdem generis, but the personal benefit which makes 
known, and refers us to, the spiritual blessing revealed in the first;— 
for example, in Eph, i. 7, to make the two clauses ejusdem generis, 
and to accommodate them to the English idiom, ryy ageow rwy 
raparrwparwy is obliged to be translated metaphorically, and 
ato\urpwowy literally ; and 1 am persuaded that sound criticism re- 
quires that both should be translated literally, in which case our 
personal freedom from the power of sin makes known, and refers us 
to, our spiritual freedom from the penalty of sin, of which the former 
is the consequence—i. e., the personal benefit of “casting away of 
trespasses,’’ which we experience in our lives and conversation, should 
make known, and refer us to, the spiritual blessing of “ redemption 
by Christ’s blood.’’ This view, moreover, is confirmed by the attri- 
butes. We know that Christ’s blood was the procuring cause of 
redemption; whereas the apostle declares, that “all wisdom and 
prudence (all power of judging and of acting rightly) are the riches of 
grace, according to which we have in Christ the casting away of 
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trespasses, and the way in which the Almighty has made his grace 
to abound towards us. “In him (Christ) we have redemption by 
his blood—the casting away of trespasses according to the riches of 
his grace, which he has made to abound toward us in all wisdom 
and prudence.” Unless we receive the casting away of trespasses 
according to the riches of grace, we have it not in Christ,—it comes 
not to us by faith; and it neither makes known to us at the time, 
nor does it refer us to our redemption by Christ’s blood. M. V. 


VERSION OF 2 SAM, xii. 5, 6. 


Mr, Eprror,—Our English version of 2 Sam. xii. 5, 6, is—“ And 
David's anger was greatly kindled against the man; and he said to 
Nathan, As the Lord liveth, the man that hath done this thing shall 
surely die: And he shall restore the lamb fourfold, because he did 
this thing, and because he had no pity.’’ Did David (according to 
the original) actually threaten the supposed offender with death, or 
merely express his opinion of the criminal’s demerit? Would the 
atrocity of the supposed offence have warranted him in inflicting 
death besides commanding the fourfold restitution which the law 
exacted of the stealer of a sheep? And would not the more natural 
order be to mention the mulct before the capital punishment, if both 
were in view? [Yet restitution might be made out of a criminal’s 
property after his execution ; or it may be said, that David's indig- 
nation might prompt him to utter first the severest part of the doom, 
And the latter pee of ver. 6 may, perhaps, be thought to imply that 
& greater punishment was intended than that to which the simple 
crime of theft was liable.}| The original phrase pyyy~y9 (literally, 
vT 


“a son of death’) may undoubtedly be found to convey a threat, as in 
] Sam. xx. 31; but is not necessarily so restricted in its meaning. 
See 1 Sam, xxvi. 16, where pyyy 495 1s the language of reproach, not 


of menace, and is accordingly rendered by our venerable translators 
“ worthy to die.” Should a similar rendering be adopted in 2 Sam. 
xii, 5? I am, Mr. Editor, very faithfully yours, J. G. 


Sheldon, near Birmingham. 


PUBLICATION OF BANNS.—BISHOP MANT’S EDITION OF THE 
COMMON PRAYER. 


Sik,—A misapprehension upon a matter of fact having just appeared 
in your Magazine, I request the favour of its being corrected through 
the same channel. Your correspondent, p. 181, states, “The Act 
makes the rubric the law of the land, and the rubric directs the pub- 
lication of banns from the altar. Bishop Mant, in his prayer book, 
leaves out this direction from the rubric, and gives, in a note, his 
reasons, 
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This statement, if I rightly understand it, speaks of leaving out the 
rubrical direction, from the edition of the Common Prayer Book there 
specified, as an act of the editor. The fact, however, is, that the editor 
did not presume to interfere with the text of the Common Prayer Book, 
with respect to the rubric, or to any other of its contents: the book being 

rinted at Oxford, according to the editions of the Clarendon Press, 
with which, to the best of my knowledge, it constantly corresponds, 
unless any typographical error may have accidentally occurred. And 
accordingly, with respect to the particular “ direction from the rubric,” 
noticed by your correspondent, as being “left out by Bishop Mant, 
in his Prayer Book,” which was printed in 1820, I find the same omis- 
sion in the earlier Oxford editions at the Clarendon press, of 1801, 
1803, and 1816, as well as in the later ones, of 1825 and 1826; which 
are all that I am, at present, able to refer to. 

I am desirous, however, of noticing this misapprehension, on ac- 
count not so much of the individual fact, as of the principle involved 
init. For surely it would be very unwarrantable and blameable con- 
duct, if a person, professing to put out an edition of “The Book of 
Common ele and Administration of the Sacraments, and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the use of the United 
Church of England and Ireland,” with notes, as is professed by the 
editor in question, were to take it upon himself to “leave out,” 
upon his own responsibility, any “ direction from the rubric,’ what- 
ever reason he might give in a note for the omission. 

As to the practice of the delegates of the Clarendon press in this be- 
half, they are, no doubt, fully able to justify themselves. Indeed, to 
enter on their vindication would be altogether beside the purpose o1 
this letter, as it would likewise be to touch on other points men- 
tioned by your correspondent ; although I cannot but heartily concur 
with you, Mr. Editor, in opinion, that the publication of banns after 
the second lesson is in English churches “a very serious interruption 
to the service,’’ and one from which I should be glad if there were 
legal authority, which, for my own part, I fear there is not, for 
departing. I am, Sir, with much respect, your faithful servant, 

R., D. & C, 

August 7, 1833. 


PUBLICATION OF BANNS. 


Mr. Epiror,—The Act of Uniformity passed in Charles the Second's 
reign (14 Car. 2, ch. 4, sec. 24) applies to any violation of the then 
new Prayer Book such punishments as had been enacted in respect of 
the old Prayer Book. The Act of Uniformity passed in Elizabeth's 
reign (1 Eliz., ch. 2, sec. 3 & 4) isin the following words :— 


“ And further be it enacted by the Queen’s Highness, with the assent of the 
Lords and Commons in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, That all and singular Ministers, in any Cathedral or 
Parish Church or other place within this realm of England, Wales, and 
the Marches of the same or other the Queen’s Dominions, shall from and after 
the Feast of the Nativity of St. John Baptist next coming, be bounden to say 
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and use the Mattens, Even-song, Celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and Ad- 
ministration of each of the Sacraments, and all the common and open Prayer, 
in such order and form as is mentioned in the said Book, so authorised by 
Parliament in the said fifth and sixth years of the reign of King Edward the 
Sixth, with one alteration or addition of certain Lessons to be used on every 
Sunday in the year, and the Form of the Litany altered and corrected, and 
two Sentences only added in the Delivery of the Sacrament to the Communi- 
cants, and none other or otherwise. 

And that if any manner of Parson, Vicar, or other whatsoever Minister, that 
ought or should sing or say Common Prayer mentioned in the said Book, or 
minister the Sacraments, from and after the Feast of the Nativity of St. John 
Baptist next coming, refuse to use the said Common Prayers, or to minister 
the Sacraments in such Cathedral or Parish Church, or other places as he © 
should use to minister the same, in such order and form as they be mentioned 
and ‘set forth in the said Book, or shall wilfully or obstinately standing in the 
same, use any other Rite, Ceremony, Order, Form, or Manner of celebrating 
of the Lord’s Supper, openly or privily, or Mattens, Even-song, Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, or other open Prayers, than is mentioned and set 
forth in the said Book, [open Prayer, in and thoughout this Act, is meant that 
Prayer which is for others to come unto, or hear, either in common Churches 
or private Chapels or Oratories, commonly called the service of the Church,] 
or shall preach, declare, or speak any thing in the Derogation or Depraving of 
the said Book, or any thing therein contained, or of any part thereof, and 
shall be thereof lawfully convicted, according to the laws of this realm, by 
Verdict of twelve men, or by his own confession, or by the notorious evidence 
of the fact, shall lose and forfeit to the Queen’s Highness, her heirs, and 
successors, for his first offence, the profit of all his spiritual Benefices or Pro- 
motions coming or arising in one whole year next after his conviction. And 
also that the person so convicted shall for the some offence suffer imprison- 
ment for the space of six months, without Bail or Mainprize.” 

There are other clauses for the punishment of non-beneficed clergymen. 


The fourteenth canon is as follows :— 


“The Common Prayer shall be said or sung distinctly and reverently upon such 
days as are appointed to be kept by the Book of Sheen Prayer, and their 
Eves, and at convenient and usual times of those days, and in such place of 
every Church as the Bishop of the Diocese, or ecclesiastical ordinary of the 
place, shall think meet for the largeness or straitness of the same, so as the 
people may be most edified. All Ministers likewise shall observe the orders, 
rites, and ceremonies prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer, as well in 
reading the Holy Scriptures and saying of prayers, as in Administration of 
the Sacraments, without either diminishing in regard of preaching or in any 
other respect, or adding any thing in the matter or form thereof.” 


The 4 Geo. IV., ch. 76, sec. 21, is as follows :— 


“* And be it farther enacted, That if any person shall, from and after the said 
first day of November, solemnize Matrimony in any other place than a Church, 
or such public Chapel wherein Banns may be lawfully published, or at any 
other time than between the hours of eight and twelve in the forenoon, unless 
by special licence from the Archbishop of Canterbury, or shall solemnize 
Matrimony without due publication of Banns, unless licence of Marriage be first 
had and obtained from some person or persons having authority to grant the 
same, or if any person, falsely pretending to be in Holy Orders, shall solemnize 
matrimony according to the rites of the Church of England, every person 
knowingly and wilfully so offending, and being lawfully convicted thereof, shall 
be deemed and adjudged to be guilty of Felony, and shall be transported for 
the space of fourteen years, according to the laws in force for transporta- 
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tion of Felons, provided that all prosecutions for such Felony shall be com- 
menced within the space of three years after the offence committed.” 


To answer your question is not within my branch of the profession : 
but as far as 1 may venture to speak on this subject it seem to me that 
‘a clergyman who obeys the rubric is not liable to censure or penalty. 
There is a further question of much importance, and which principally 
depends on the word due in the Marriage Act, and the construction 
put upon the second section of that act printed in your last number ; 
and this question is, whether a clergyman who obeys this Marriage 
Act is liable to censure or penalty, taking that act as it seems to have 
been generally dedbnnced. The letter of the law was given in the 
first instance that every reader may construe its enactments for him- 
self; and it may perhaps be allowable to express some regret that the 
mode in which the journals of the Parliament are kept should be such 
as to throw so little light upon the purposes of the legislators. The 
journals of the Lords do not supply any information which I can find 
upon the time and place for publishing banns: nor do the journals of 
the Commons, in the numerous amendments suggested in the debates 
which arose on the Marriage Act, such as it had passed the Lords in 
the presence of thirteen bishops, on the 4th of May, 1753. The 
debates in the Commons, although in a tone somewhat objectionable, 
contain much that is good in substance. The Attorney-General, Sir 
Dudley Ryder, who moved the reading of the bill, in going through 
its purposes and detail, used the following words, according to Hansard’s 
Par. Hist. vol. xv. p. 9 :—* All other the rules prescribed by the 
Rubric concerning the publication of Banns, and the solemnization of 
Matrimony, and not altered by this bill, shall be duly observed.”’ 

Upon the whole then, if the rubric and the Marriage Act of 1823 
be each of them to have the fullest effect, and the strict letter of the 
statute be enforced, a clergyman who publishes banns immediately 
after the second lesson in the morning service, and then solemnizes 
matrimony by virtue of such publication, is guilty of felony, and liable 
to transportation. The words “ knowingly and wilfully’’ would inter- 
pose in practice a very considerable difficulty, such as might often 
correct the severity, and sometimes embarrass the justice of the 
punishment. It is difficult to refrain from some complaints against 
this and other laws affecting our religion and establishment, and the 
mode in which they are enacted. In this very act, the twenty-second 
section declares four sorts of marriages null and void, to all intents 
and purposes, without any charge of adultery—yet it seems an error 
for a Christian state to declare any marriage void to all intents and 
purposes, except for the cause sanctioned by the God under whom 
that state holds its name and power: and so sanctioned as to exclude 
any other cause in the common acceptation of words. In other cases 
it would surely be enough to exact that the marriage should be void 
for the purposes of the state in regard to the descent of honour and 
property. Yours respectfully, W. W. Hutt. 


August 10, 1833. 


Vou. 1V.—Sept. 1833. 
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Two Sermons on Heb. iv. 5. By J. T. O’Brien, D.D., Fellow of Trin. Coll. and 
Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity at Dublin. London: Longman & 
Co. pp. 73. 

An Attempt to explain and establish the Doctrine of Justification by Faith only, in 
Ten Sermons on the Nature of Faith. By the same. Same publishers. pp. 412. 


Dr. O’Brien is a powerful, energetic, and clear writer, very decided in his 
views, and very decided in his mode of stating them. In the first of these 
a repay he is engaged in refuting the error of Mr. Irving respecting the 

iability to sin in our Lord’s human nature. His view is this, that sinfulness 
consists not in the desires and propensities of our nature to certain objects, 
but in our wills not exercising a due control over them—that our Lord’s 
nature had the propensities, and consequently felt the temptation, but had not 
that deficiency in control in which man’s depravity consists. This is a view 
of the subject deserving consideration, and the sermons will fully repay the 
reader. 

In the other publication, Dr. O’Brien discusses at length the doctrine that 
we are justified by faith only, affirming it in the strongest terms, and com- 
mencing with an examination of the words faith, which he takes for trus?, not 
belief, and justify, which he takes for declaring, not making righteous. Ona 
controversial subject like this the Reviewer feels no wish to enter. He 
will only say that Dr. O’B. advocates his own views with great power—that 
the three concluding sermons on the moral effects of faith are very excellent 
and true—that the proposition that by faith (i.e. when we come to trust in the 
merits of Christ Jesus) we are accounted righteous by God, is admirably made 
out, but that then the real difficulties of the question, the difficulties which 
have led to the whole controversy, viz. how we are saved at last, are left just 
where they were—and that the famous passage in St. James is got over by a 
very free paraphrase indeed. Why cannot controversy be avoided by eschew- 
ing technical ¢erms, and practising a little syncretism? Do not all parties 
agree that no one will be saved who has not a full trast and dependence on 
the merits of his Redeemer, and whose life and temper are not like those of 
his Master? 

Dr. O'B. has thought fit to treat Archbishop Lawrence and Bishop Bull with 
great severity, and has not quite spared Dr. Burton. The living are fullyable to 
take care of themselves, but it must be said that Bull is treated in a most improper 
way. He is not a man to be spoken of as flippant, artful, positive, dogmatical, 
&c. A reproof for positiveness would come ill from Dr. O’Brien to any one, for 
he seems to entertain no doubt about the clearness of his own opinions. But 
the learning and piety of Bull, and the invaluable services which he has rendered 
to orthodox Christianity, ought, at all events, to have protected Aim from insult. 
They do what is, perhaps, better—namely, render such insults insignificant. 
But one must further inquire why Dr. O’B. treats all who differ from him as 
full of artifices, devices, misrepresentations, &c. &c. Can no one hold an opinion 
different from Dr. O’B. in honesty? Controversies can never end if such 
suspicions are entertained and exprest. Again, when Dr. O’B. says that 
he is ‘ in Antiquitate plane hospes,’ and calls our reformers the next in authority 
to the apostles, does a person of his powers really mean to vilify antiquity, 
and really think that the faith of the first three centuries was wrong, or is of 
no consequence ? 


—_— = 


A Guide to an Irish Gentleman in his Search for a Religion. By the Rev. 
Mortimer O'Sullivan, A.M., Rector of Killyman. Dublin: W. Curry, Jun. 
&Co. 1833. 12mo. pp. 348. 


Tus volume may be confidently recommended to the perusal, not only of 
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Romanists, but of Protestants also, who are constantly not aware of the 
answers by which the cavils and specious objections of their adversaries are to 
be met, or of the strength of the ground on which they stand themselves, 

Mr. O'Sullivan is perfectly versed in the whole argument—learned, acute, 
and quite temperate. It is much to be wished that he would turn his 
attention to the ageing; “« of a small volume, which, without reference to any 
particular book, like the ‘ Irish Gentleman,’ should contain, in as concise a form 
as the importance of the subject will allow, a view of the question between 
the orthodox catholic churches and the Roman catholic church. Such a book 
is much wanted—for Matthew Poole’s book seems at present the only tolera- 
ble compendium, and there are many objections to it. Mr. O'Sullivan seems 
to possess all the qualifications necessary for such an undertaking. 

One very valuable part of Mr. O’Sullivan’s work is the way in which he 
directs attention to the wretchedly unsatisfactory state in which the Romanist 
is left between the Council of Trent and Pope Pius’s creed as to what he is to 
receive as the legitimate interpretation of Scripture. 


Sermons intended for Popular Insiruction, By the Rev. H. Hughes, B.A., 
Curate of Great Linford, Bucks, London: Rivingtons, 1833. 12mo, 
pp. 212. 

A Series of Discourses on Christ’s Temptation, delivered in Lent, 1833, at Trinity 
Church, Mary-le-bone. By the Rev. F. H. Hutton, M.A. London: 
Bowdery and Kerby, 1833. 8vo. pp. 225, 


Mr. Hueues’s little volume exhibits thought and considerable energy of lan- 
guage—occasionally perhaps a little overstrained, But this is no serious 
fault, and will be corrected by time. English preachers sin much more from 
want of energy than excess of it. 

Mr. Hutton’s sermons are deficient in what appears to the Reviewer very 
essential—simplicity of language. But this probably is their especial recom- 
mendation to many audiences. 


Why are you not a Communicant ? By J. D. Coleridge, LL.B. Launceston : 


Brays. 


Tuts is a very clear, excellent tract, likely to do great good and make a strong 
impression by the plain and affectionate manner in which the arguments are 
stated. It should be on the Society's list. 





National Apostacy considered, in a Sermon, preached at St. Mary's, Oxford, before 
the Judges, on Sunday, July 14th, 1833. By John Keble, M.A., Fellow of 
Oriel, and Poetry Professor in the University of Oxford. Oxford: 1833, 


Tue name of Keble is praise enough, and this sermon is well worthy of that 
honoured name. Would that such words were heard in every pulpit in Eng- 
land! Men may talk of ulfra-ism; but they cannot put down argument. 
They may talk of the failure of a particular providence since the taking of Jeru- 
salem, and so try to set aside reference to the Old Testament; but they cannot 
get over the strong clear statement, that the fempers and conduct punished and 
rewarded among the Jews will be punished and rewarded by the same God, 
whether visibly now, or years hence, or in the world tocome. To the Old 
Testament we may turn then in full confidence, whether as individuals or a 
nation, for guidance and warning. And Mr. Keble has shewn, with fearful 
power of application, what reason we have to look to it now, and to take 
warning at least, if we will not receive direction, 
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The Gift of Tongues: the Norrisian Prize Essay for the Year 1832. By the 
Rev. T. Myers, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College. Rivingtons, London. 
Deightons, Cambridge. 


Tere is a great deal of sound sense and valuable argument and information 
in this Norrisian Essay, which does Mr. Myers much credit. The object of 
a large portion of it is to shew the tests by which scripture miracles, and the 
scripture gift of tongues, are distinguished from those claimed by a certain 
class of Christians in the present day. 



















































A Last and Summary Answer to the Question “Of what Use have been, and are, the 
English Cathedral Establishments ?”’ with a Vindication of Anthems and Cathedral 
Services. In a Letter to Lord Henley. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles, A.M. 
London: Rivingtons and Turrill. 


Tus pamphlet is a mixture of grave and gay,—of light and serious,—and of 
argument and ridicule. Among the serious parts and the argument, the ad- 
dress to the late Lord King, and the list of worthies from the Chapter of 
Salisbury, are excellent. There are a few incidents of common life introduced 
also to shew the influence of the parochial clergy (even when they happen to 
be such monsters as prebendaries) on the lower and middle classes. 





An Analytical View of the Principal Plans of Church Reform ; with a full and 
impartial Examination of their respective Merits and Practicability ; and a 
true Statement of the Principles of Church Reform. By the Rev. S. T. 
Bloomfield, D.D., F.R.S., Vicar of Bisbrooke, in Rutland. London: Valpy 
and Rivingtons. 


Dr. Bioomrigip’s pamphlet is what it professes to be, and gives an outline 
of the most prominent plans of Church Reform. He has also stated their 
weak points clearly and well. A letter from Professor Lee is appended to the 
pamphlet, in which the Professor details his own scheme of Church Reform, 
which, like all other schemes of wholesale reform, is liable to a multitude of 
objections, and, like all other schemes, seems to assume that there is some 
royal road to obtain every thing that is desirable, and that a reformer has only 
to say “ presto !’’ and the magic word works its effect at once. 


(1.) The Duty of Observing the Christian Sabbath, enforced in a Sermon preached 
before the Universily of Cambridge, June 30th, 1833. By Samuel Lee, D.D., 
&e. pp.44. London: Duncan. 


(2.) An Answer to a Pamphlet entitled “ Thoughts on the Sabbath, by Richard 
Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin.” By the Rev. W. B. Barter, 
Rector of Highclere, and late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. London : 
Rivingtons. pp. 35. 



















Paoressor Les, in this learned sermon, attempts to solve the difficulties 
of the sabbatical question, by shewing that the Christian Sabbath is only a 
restoration of the patriarchal, which had been changed in the days of Moses. 
There is much that is very curious and valuable as to the computation of the 
Jewish festivals, which will be gratifying even to those who cannot concede 
that the Professor has established his point. The pamphlet of Mr. Barter is a 
very plain answer to the arguments of Dr. Whately, and ought to be read by 
every one who has read the former. Some of Mr. Barter’s arguments are s0 


strong, and so extremely well put, that it is difficult to conjecture in what. way 
his Grace can escape their force. 
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Second Series of Lectures on Parables selected from the New Testament. By 
Mary Jane M‘Kenzie, Author of “ Lectures on Parables,” &e. London: 
Cadell. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 


Tuts author has here added another to the many obligations she has already 
conferred on the friends to religion. These lectures are addressed to the 
higher and middle classes, and are well suited to those whom they are in- 
tended to influence. The Lecture on the “ Creditor and the Two Debtors” 
may be singled out as excellent. 


The Moral Class Book ; or, the Law of Morals derived from the Created Universe 
and from Revealed Religion. Intended for Schools. By William Sullivan, 
Counseller at Law, Boston, United States. Reprinted from the American 
Edition. London: Mardon. 1833. 


Tuere is much that is ingenious and much that is manly in reasoning in this 
little volume, mixed, however, with much to which one cannot, by any means, 
accede. It may be useful to those who have thought upon the subjects of 
which it treats. It may be of use to the master; but to the scholar it will 
surely be unprofitable to put into his hands an abridged discussion of difficult 
moral and metaphysical questions. There are useful hints on many matters 
of common life; but some of them are not fitted for England. What, for in- 
stance, shall we say of remarks on the necessity of using a tooth-brush? Mr. 
Sullivan, in commenting on the remark of Paley, that ‘‘ God did not make 
the teeth to ache,” recommends to his fellow-countrymen a somewhat greater 
attention to their own and their children’s teeth. He remarks (p. 123, note), 
that ‘‘ probably not one child in some hundreds, in the United States, knows 
that there is such a thing as a brush for the teeth.” This is in a chapter on 
health and cleanliness, by which it will be seen that Mr. Sullivan traces our duties 
into the minutest details of life. The plan of the work is to discuss, first, the 
existence and attributes of the Divine Being ; then, the proofs of revelation ; and, 
lastly, to draw inferences as to the moral accountability and moral duties and 
relations of man. But many of the questions touched upon are far beyond the 
powers of youths to reason upon; such as the proper objects of legislation, 
(p. 255). On political matters the notions of Mr. Sullivan are those of a re- 
publican of course; and he seems (p. 265) to conceive the right of the people 
to choose their own clergy to be essential to the existence of Christianity. 
His remarks on parochial visiting are entirely inapplicable to England, 
(p. 268,) for he seems to imagine that persons are now too enlightened to need 
such instruction ; but he requires the clergy to give their flocks the results of 
learned inquiries in their sermons. Whatever may be the case in America, 
such a statement is quite at variance with the plain matter of fact in almost 
all country parishes in England; and, like many other remarks and opinions 
in the book, makes one wonder that it should have been thought necessary to 
reprint it in this country. Some of its scientific portions are rather deficient 
in clearness, especially the parts relating to the new theory of light. 





A General View of the Geology of Scripture, in which the unerring truth of the 
inspired narrative of the early events in the world is exhibited, and distinctly 
proved by the corroboratwe testimony of physical facts, on every part of the 
earth’s surface. By George Fairholme, Esq. London: Ridgway. pp. 493. 


Groocists are themselves at present so divided in all their views on the 
great questions which relate to the structure of our globe, that any writer is 
putting scripture to a somewhat perilous test, when he attempts to make it 
speak the same language with his own views of geological science. So much 
remains to be explored and explained in geology, that almost every day brings 
new facts which change its aspect, and that which is laid down to-day as 
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truth, may appear error in a few years.* It is with sincere respect to the in- 
tentions, the talents, and the acquirements of Mr. Fairholme that the writer 
ventures on this remark in regard to his work. None can read it without re- 
specting its author, however they may differ from him. If, however, his 
readers will remember that the truth of scripture is not compromised, even if 
the grounds on which he defends it should be shaken (as the destruction of a 
proof does notalways destroy the thing attempted to be proved), they will 
feel themselves under obligation to Mr. Fairholme for his interesting collection 
of facts, and his attempt to draw forth a system from them. The work is 
very pleasantly written, and in many parts is certainly valuable, 


(1.) The Apostolical Commission. A Sermon, delivered in the Cathedral Church 
of St. John, January 6, 1833. By Daniel, Bishop of Calcutta. Calcutta: 
Bishop’s College Press. 

(2.) The Christian Patriot. A Sermon, preached June 3, 1833, before the Cor- 
poration of the Trinity House, &c. By the Rev. J. Anderson, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty, &c. Rivingtons. 

(3.) The Established Church, a Pillar and Ground of the Truth. A Sermon 
preached in the Cathedral Church at Worcester, July 17, 1833, at the Pri- 
mary Visitation of the Bishop of Worcester. By H. J. Hastings, M.A., 
Rector of Aveley Kings. Worcester. Rivingtons, London. 

(4.) The Character of Sunday School Instruction. A Sermon preached in the 
Collegiate Church of Manchester, on Whit-Monday, 1833. By the Rev. H. 
Raikes, Chancellor of Chester. Chester. 

(5.) The Church and the World. A Sermon preached at St. Thomas’s, Sarum, 
April 21, 1833; by the Rev. Peter Hall, M.A., late Curate of St. 
Edmund’s in that city; with a Preface, containing some account of the 
Author’s dismissal from his Curacy, &c. &c. Third Edition. Salisbury. 

(6.) The Christian Watchman. A Sermon preached in the parish Church of 
Leek, May 30, 1833, at the Visitation of the Rev. G. Hodson, M. A., Arch- 
deacon of Stafford. By the Rev. A. Goode, M.A., Vicar of Caverswall, Staf- 
tordshire. London: Rivingtons. 


(7.) The Advantages enjoyed by a Minister of the Church of England, and the 
duties they entail upon them. A Sermon preached at Newport, at the Visita- 
tion of the Archdeacon of Salop, June 26, 1833. By J. J. Blunt, B.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Tus long list at the head of this brief notice will shew how utterly impossible 
it is to give any lengthened account of single sermons. It shews, however, 
at the same time, that the clergy are not idle, and that their labours are highly 
appreciated ; for, in most instances, the publication of these sermons has been 
in consequence of special requests. The sermon of the Bishop of Calcutta is 
an earnest and sensible address to the candidates for ordination, containing 
an excellent defence of episcopacy, and some very interesting views as to the 
duties of the missionary priest. The ‘ Christian Patriot,”’ as its title imports, 
is a consideration of the views which a Christian ought to hold with regard 
to the love of his country, and it is, as might be expected from Mr. Anderson, 
sound and sensible. The sermon of Mr. Hail is on the total corruption of 
man, justification by faith, and the operation of the Holy Ghost, and supports 
the doctrines of sudden conversion and personal assurance. It is preceded by 
a copious selection of such passages of the writings of the Reformers as ap- 
pear to Mr, Hall to establish his own views. The sermons of Mr. Hastings 


* Dr. Shuttleworth has put this point most admirably in his work * On the 
Consistency of Revelation, * Ac. 
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and Mr. Goode are earnest and Christian addresses on the subjects on 
which they profess to treat. ‘The sermon by Mr. Blunt is like every thing else 
which comes from his pen, and this is no mean nor common praise. Its 
tone, however, seems to deal hard measure to the clergy, because, taken 
au pied de la lettre, it attributes more power to a clergyman to control 
the evils of the world than he really possesses, and so leaves evil ap- 
parently chargeable upon him or his neglect, which is not really so. But 
it is fair to say that these arguments are used by Mr. Blunt in addressing 
a body of clergy, —probably to urge them to look at home, and see if there be 
any neglect for which they are answerable, and, if there be, to amend it. 


Reverses ; or, Memoirs of the Fairfax Family. By the Author of “ Conversa- 
tions on the Life of Christ,”’ and the “ First preaching of the Gospel by 
the Apostles.” London: Fellowes. pp. 264. 


A PLEASING tale, quite unobjectionable in its tendency, and likely to be of use 
to young people in the government of their dispositions. 


The Docirine of the Trinity in Unity deduced from the Discriminative Terms em- 
ployed to designate the Divine Being by the inspired writers of the Old Testa- 
nay: By a Member of the Church of England. London: Rivingtons, 
pp. 125. 


Tuts is a good summary of passages, which may be found useful in illustrat- 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity from the Old Testament, although its author 
must not expect that even those who agree with him in believing the doctrines 
he here defends, will always coincide with him in his reflexions on the terms 
employed to designate the Divine Being. 


Review of the Life and Character of Lord Byron; extracted from the British 
Critie for April, 1831. London: Rivingtons. 


No person who ever read this able and powerful article could forget it, 
and to those who do not take in the “ British Critic” themselves, its republi- 
cation will be a source of great satisfaction. As Mr. Moore has chosen to rake 
up all which he ought to have hidden in darkness, if he had any regard to the 
memory of his friend, and to dress it up with all that might allure and excite, it 
is happy that the abominations of the biographer have been exposed by so 
masterly a hand. 


(1.) A Teacher’s Lessons on the Creation, with a Catechism. By Charles Baker, 
Head Master of the Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, &c. 
London : Longman and Co., &c. pp. 118. 


A Teacher's Lessons on Scripture Characters, with Catechisms, By the same, 
pp. S3 
(3.) The Scripture Teacher's Assistant, with Explanations and Lessons designed for 
Sunday Schools and Families. By Henry Althans. London: R. Davis. 
pp. 130. 
(4.) A Teacher's First Lessons on Religion, with a Catechism. By Charles 
Baker. London: Longman and Co. 


Or the above elementary works for children, the first consists of a narration 
of the events of the Creation, with remarks upon each day ; and the second 
makes mention of the most prominent scripture characters. The subject of 
the first is somewhat difficult for children, and the second is in so abridged a 
form, that it can scarcely interest a child. ‘The New Testament portion, how- 

ever, is better than the Old in this respect. The third consists of a certain 
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number of leading passages from the Bible, and especially the New Testa- 
ment, accompanied by explanations, hints for questions, and reflexions on each. 
The fourth and last contains a summary of the principal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, with a list of questions on each section. All Mr. Baker’s little tracts 
are accompanied by questions, which may render them useful in schools, 
although a little experience in the use of such questions shews, that children 
usually get the answers entirely by heart, like so many parrots. 





A Plea for the Unity of the Church ; consisting of Lectures delivered in the Epis- 
copal Chapel, Bedford Circus, Exeter, in the Winter of 1832-1833. By the 
Rev. W. Scoresby, Minister of Bedford Chapel, F.R.S.E. & L., Correspond- 
ing Member of the Institute of France, &c. London: Nisbet. pp. 87. 


Tuts is an earnest and Christian protest against some of the most prominent 
sources of distraction in the church of Christ at the present time. The writer 
argues against the evils arising from partial views of scripture, which he 
traces in an absorbing attention to unfulfilled prophecy, antinomian notions (de- 
pressing the moral law unjustly, in order to elevate the gospel), and constitu- 
tional views of religion, by which men are inclined to undervalue many means 
of edification, which are useful to others, solely because they do not suit their 
own case. He touches also on the modern miracles and the gift of tongues; 
and it is needless, to those who know Mr. Scoresby, to add, that he touches 
on all these topics with Christian gentleness. The last sermon contains some 
excellent remarks on the difference between Christian charity and modern 
liberalism. 





(1.) The Children’s Weekly Visitor. No. XXIII.  Seeleys. 
(2.) The Mother’s Friend. No. XI. Seeleys. 
Tue first of these contains a variety of information well suited to its objects ; 


and the second, many useful hints as to the proper mode of instilling religious 
principles into young people. 





A Sermon preached at the Visitation of the Lord Bishop of Worcester ; by the 
Rev. Christopher Benson, Master of the Temple, &c. 


Mr. Benson’s name will spread this sermon widely, and it is highly to be 
desired that such exceedingly sound and sensible advice should be so spread. 
Referring to the preaching to be found in the New Testament, as an example, 
Mr. Benson rightly, and with all his peculiar power, points out the duty of 
addressing all the various parts of man’s nature, and not exclusively dwelling 
on this or that topic, whether of doctrine or practice. They who are apt to 
treat of doctrines or practice erclusively, or to dwell on particular points of 
either exclusively, should weigh this advice most carefully. 





MISCELLANEA. 


BISHOPS’ FEES. 

House of Lords, Monday, Aug. 19.—The Bishop of Rochester requested the 
indulgence of the House while he made a statement on a subject of an entirely 
personal nature. At the same time, however, he believed that whenever any 
charge of corrupt practices was made against a Member of that House, it was 
his duty to take the earliest opportunity of rebutting it. He held in his hand 
a Report of a vestry meeting at St. Nicholas, Brighton, at which a Mr. English 
was stated to have declared, that “at a place called Bayswater, or Broadwater, 
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in the county of Kent, the Bishop of Rochester was applied to to consecrate a 
piece of ground, which he refused to do under 700/.,—(here the report stated 
that there were cries of ‘shame, shame,’)—but that the Right Rev. Prelate at 
length consented to take 500/., he (Mr. English) having this from good 
authority.”” He (the Bishop of Rochester) need hardly assure their Lordships 
that this statement was without foundation (hear, hear); in fact, there was 
no such place as Bayswater or Broadwater in his diocese. (Hear.) He 
would take the opportunity to add, that the bishops received no fees whatever 
for consecration (hear, hear), nor, he believed, did they receive fees on any 
occasion. He was induced to say this, because he believed that there was a 
mis-apprehension in the public mind on this head. He did not now mean to 
make any motion on the subject, but merely took the occasion to notice the 
report for the purpose of correcting its mis-statement. 

The Bishop of Chichester entirely concurred in what had fallen from the 
Right Rev. Prelate, and regretted that charges of this nature were both made 
und received with such facility. All they (the bishops) wished was, that they 
might have a fair trial before the same tribunal as their fellow-subjects. The 
fact was, that Broadwater, to which allusion had been made, was in his (the 
Right Rev. Prelate’s) diocese, and the only question which had arisen as to 
emolument was one respecting some pews, the end of which was, that he 
himself had to pay a sum of money instead of receiving any for fees. There 
was one exception to the statement of the Right Rev. Bishop (of Rochester), 
that the bishops receive no fees, which was on the occasion of certain perio- 
dical visitation, when a trifling allowance is made. 

The Bishop of Hereford also concurred in what had fallen. The fact was, 
that instead of the bishops (as had been stated) receiving fees, they paid large 
suins in that way themselves. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


“We have a pleasing prospect in the promised opening of the Durham Uni- 
versity at the ensuing Autumn Term. ‘The arrangements of the Dean and 
Chapter, for this purpose, are of a liberal and satisfactory kind; and the care 
bestowed upon the appointments, whilst it is a proof of the present anxiety of 
the body for the success of the infant Institution, offers a pledge of their 
future watchfulness over its interests. They have the high satisfaction of 
bringing into effect the views of Cranmer and of Pole; with the hope of con- 
ferring a lasting benefit upon the church, and upon the country; and they 
proceed with confidence in the work, because they feel that they are directing 
to objects contemplated by their constitution, and fo none other, that portion 
of the funds and energies of the body which, by the consent of the Bishop, 
and the powers of Parliament, are devoted to the purposes of the University. 
An effort has been made to represent this appropriation as a diversion of 
church property from its lezitimate uses, and to wrest it to an argument and 
precedent for spoliation. But this I can confidently say, that in no case would 
the Dean and Chapter have been parties to such a wrong. Their founder 
looked to and provided for sound religious learning, as a leading object of the 
Institution ; and when, in the lapse of time, his ordinances became inadequate 
to their purpose, the Dean and Chapter felt it to be their duty to follow them 
in the spirit rather than in the letter, and to secure by the powers of the State, 
as he had done, not such an education as suited an early age, and a poor and 
thinly peopled country, but such as was adapted to the present state of the 
world, and to a numerous and opulent community. Nothing can be more 
unfounded than that the Dean and Chapter have either violated their statutes, 
or mis-applied ecclesiastical property. They have sacrificed no principle— 
they have diverted no funds entrusted to them from their allotted purposes-— 
Vou. IV.- Sept, 1833 2U 
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but they have acted in all their proceedings strictly in the spirit of their foun- 
dation, and have done, at personal cost and inconvenience, what no law could 
have required them to do, but what their founder, judging from his acts and 
statutes, would have done, had he formed his establishment upon his own 
principles, at the present day.”-—Report of Archdeacon Thorpe's Charge in the 
Durham Advertiser. 


ee ee ee 


PROTEST AGAINSY THE THIRD READING OF THE IRISH 
CHURCH BILL. 


1. Because the Bill imposes upon the Clergy of Ireland, already defrauded 
of their rightful property, the new charge of the Church Cess, heretofore borne 
by the land, which is at once a mockery and a wrong. 

2. Because this charge will absorb so much of the Fund to be provided by 
taxing the Clergy, that for many vears no part of that Fund, and at no time 
any considerable part of it, will be applicable to the proposed improvement of 
small livings ; so that to injustice is adde d delusion. 

3. Because the Bill suppresses ten Bishoprics, not for the purposes of 
Reform, but for purposes of Finance, in o:der to supply the deficiency created 
by _ Act of injustice. 

. Because the Bill affording an unworthy triumph to the Roman Catholics 
over the laws they have violated, and the Clergy they have persecuted, 
encourages future aggressions, while failing in its professed objects by. the 
inadequacy and fallacy of its Financial provisions, it humiliates the Protestants 
without contributing to the future efficiency of the Established Church. 

(Signed) Frirnnorovan 


———- —_—— ————— — 
re es em ee EE ee 


Exchequer Chamber, Gray's lan, July 17 
LUXNFORD vr, WHITE. 


The Lorn Cuirr Baron gave judgment in this cause. The plaintiff, as 
rector of Halsham, claimed the impropriate tithes of certain lands, the proper 
tv of Lord Cavendish, which were alleg ed to be situated in the parish of 
Halsham. It was contended for the det fendant that the lands were situate in 
the Parish of Oldham, and that th ey were exempt from tithe. From the evi- 
dence produced by the plaintiff, his Lordship sai 1 that he could not but come 
to the conclusion that the lands w re riage in the parish of Halsham, and 
that the plaintiff had established his claim. Many documents | al been pro 
duced—amongst oth: rs, the title deeds of Lord Liv rpo ol, give nin the reignot 
Charles the First—to prove that Ok bts was a separ ite paris h, but he did not 
think them sufficient proof. In the ecclesiastical su vey mace in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, there was no mention of O| lham as a ae ae parish. 
The Inhabitants paid poor-rates and other rates as parishioners of Halsham ; 
and though tithes had not been paid by the owner of the lands claiming exemp- 
tion from tithe for the last thirty years, he could see no colourable claim on 
the part of the owner to entitle him to such exemption, as all the evidence on 
the other side went to prove the situation of the lands in the parish of Halsham. 
The case he (the Chief Baron) thought was made oot on the part of the plain- 
tiff; yet, considering that th ae had not been paid for the last thirty years, 
the defendant should noth: a harred from havine issue 
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Court of kachequer, July 3). 
HODGSON AND OTHERS tv HARRISON AND OTHERS. 


Lorp Lynpnunrst gave judgment in this case. He said that the suit was 
instituted by the Dean and ¢ hapter of the Cathedral of Carlisle, as rectors of 
the paris sh of St. Cuthbert, in C umberland, against the defendants, for tithes 
of certain articles arising out of land in their occupation. The defendants set 
up a modus. After rec apitulating the evidence of the case, his Lords ship said 
that he had come to the conclusion that the safest and best way would be to 
direct issues to try them, in order that a jury might sift the witnesses by viva 
voce examination. His judgment, therefore, was, that account should be ‘taken 
with respect to all the tithes that were the subject of this suit, except tithes of 
milk, calves, foals, honey, and wax, on which issues would be directed, with 
a declaration of the invalidity of the general modus. 


LYNES, CLERK, v. SOUTHALL.——SOUTHALL tv. LYNES, CLERK. 


Tuese two causes came on for hearing before Lord Lyndhurst, in the Court 
of Exchequer, on Friday and Saturday, and the important question involved 
therein was, “ whether the parishioners of Elmley Lovett, in the county of 
Worcester, are liable to pay to the rector the tithe of milk i in kind, or whether 
there exists a modus of one penny per annum in lieu thereof.”’ It appeared that 
the Rector, Mr Lynes, filed a bill against Mr. Lett, a parishioner, about five 
years ago, to compel him to set out the tithe of milk in kind, and that Mr. Lett 
defended the suit ; on the hearing of which, it was decreed that he was liable, he 
having made out no sufficient case to establish the modus. In 1830, Mr. Lynes 
filed a similar bill against Mr. Southall, another of his parishioners, who de 
fended it, and also filed a cross bill against Mr. Lynes, for the establishment of 
the modus by a decree of the Court.—On these causes being called on, on Fri- 
day, the Counsel for Mr. L ynes proposed to consent tothe trialof an issue at law. 
This proposition was rejected on behalf of Mr. Southall, by his Counsel, who 
considered the evidence sufficient to warrant a decree at once, and the causes 
therefore stood over until Saturday, when, on their being again called on, Mr, 
Lynes’s Counsel stated that, though on the former occasion no case was made 
out, yet on the present such evidence had bee n given as induced him to say he 
should decline taking an issue. Mr. Lynes’s bill was therefore dismissed with 
costs ; and in the other suit a decree, establishing the modus, was granted, by 
which this important question is for ever set at rest. 


House of Lords, Monday, Aug. 19 
Judgment was pronounced in the following case :— 
THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN tv. RENNELL, 


This case came before the house on a writ of error from the Court of King’s 
Bench, which had reversed a previous judgment of the Court of Common 
Pleas. The facts were shortly these:—Mr. Rennell, the husband of the 
defendant, was prebendary of Lincoln, to which prebend was annexed a 
rectory, or rather the advowson of a rectory, the incumbent of which died 
during the life of Mr. Rennell, and before he had appointed a successor he 
also died; and the question was, whether the right of presenting to the vacant 
benefice was in his administratrix or in his successor in the prebend? The 
Court of Common Pleas decided that it was in the successor,—the Court of 
King’s Bench that it was in the administratrix. 

Lord Lynpuvrst went at great length into the case, and concluded by 
moving that the judgment of the Court of King’s Bench be affirmed. 
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Lyndhurst.—Judgment affirmed. 


next month. 


Dr. 
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Lord Wynrorp concurred in that judgment, although he at some length 
stated the grounds of his decision when the case was before him as Chief 
Justice in the Court of Common Pleas, which varied from those given by Lord 
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Subscriptions .....0..s00000001521 39 O| 
Donations : 
Archdeaconry of Lincoln,63 6 6 | 
Canterbury List. Com. 75 OO 
Storrington ditto.......238 85 
North Walsham ditto .. 4 10 0 
Archdeacon: yot Totnes, 20 00 
Oxford Clergy Charity 10 10 0 
Exeter Clergy Widows’ 
& Orphans’ Charity,.10 00 
Berkhampstead & Hert- 
ford Clergy Widows’ & 
Orphans’ Charity,...25 00 
In the name of the late 
Rev. Dr. Fawsett, of 
Connaught-square ,..52 10 0 
Rev. Dr. Shepherd ....50 00 
Sundry otherDonations,163 2 0 
——— 497 6 Il 
Dividends on the funded property 
ot the Corporation sa ea6 gseas nue 10 2 
ae On Mrs. Combrune’s 
Bequest (one year) ........ 40 0 0} 
Legacy from the late Wilham 
eS eee 
Produce of Children’s work.... 27 8 
Patrons of Charity Schools, being 
a monty of the money collected 
SE SUMEO inctsticcetace OB.’ 'FI 
Rent of Land at St. John’s Weod 45 0O 
Received for sale of old benches 210 O | 








The Archbishop of Canterbury has recently given judgment upon a case of 
appeal presented to his Grace by the Rev. J. H. Dunsford, against the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester, for refusing to grant Licenses for non-residence on his 
two livings of Fretherne and Frampton-upon-Severn, in his Lordship’s diocese, 
The sentence of the Primate has pronounced that the Bishop exercised due 
discretion, and has confirmed his refusal of the licenses. 


*,* The remainder of the Trials, some of which are important, will be given 
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SOCIETY. 


Statement of the Account from 1st January to 31st December, 1832. 


FROM THE LAST R&SPORT.) 








Cr. EXPENDITURE. St te de 
Maintenance of the Boys...... 1950 16 0 
Maintenance of the Girls...... 1700 6G 7 
Investment of Legacies, Dona- 

tiuns, &c.—Purchase of 6001. 
3 per cent. Reduced.....66. S522 15 0 
Paid for Purchase of 100/. 3 per 
cent. Consols, for Mr. Farmer's 
Sinking Fund ........00.. 8&6 10 @ 
Rent of Premises at St. John’s 
Wood, one year due at Mid- 
summer, 1832 ..ccoescceee 150 OU O 
Water rent, one year to Mid- 
summer, I8DZ ..ccccccceee BO O O 
Charge on Mrs. Vansittart’s be- 
quest, one yeartoJuly 25,1852 30 0 0 
Printing, Paper, and doing up 
2.950 copies of the Annual 
Report for 1832, Petitions, 
Summonses, &Ceeccescceeee 103 2 O 
Stationery, Stamps, Postage, 
Collector's salary, Xe....... 155 14 11 
Paid Messrs. Kuapp’s Bulls tor 
various alterations and repairs 122 19 0O 
Paid Messrs. Schooling and Co, 
fr GH siccsseniinwnn We. 


Balance in Treasurers’ hands ... 313 4 


£4575 12 10 
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APPRENTICING FUND. 


The income of the Corporation is appropriated by its Charter to the main- 
tenance and education of ‘“‘ Poor Orphans of Clergymen of the Established 
Church, in that part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain called England, 
until of age to be put apprentice.” The boys are kept till they are fourteen, 
in some instances till they are fifteen, and the girls till they are sixteen years 
old. When the Orphans leave the schools at these respective ages, their 
friends often find it difficult, from the want of pecuniary means, to obtain for 
them suitable apprenticeships. The Corporation or THE SONS OF THE 
CierGy uniformly gives a moderate sum for the purpose; but the CLerey 
Orpuan Society has not the power to assist in placing out any of its chil- 
dren advantageously, by making an addition to that grant from its general 
fund. 

In compliance, therefore, with a Resolution passed unanimously at a 
General Court, in the year 1826, a separate and special Fund has been estab- 
lished, and entrusted to the management of the General Committee, for the 
purpose of giving the desired assistance in cases where it may be most wanted, 
and can be best applied. A fund of this nature will better enable the boys to 
become Assistants in schools, or to exercise some respectable trade or pro- 
fession, and will facilitate apprepticing to able Schoolmistresses such girls 
as appear likely to be well-qualified for the office of Teachers and Governesses. 
The Orphans, thus placed in situations which afford the fairest prospect of 
success and usefulness in life, will have the opportunity of bringing more 
fully into practice, for their own, and for the public benefit, the right prin- 
ciples, and sound instruction, which have been instilled into them during their 
education in these schools. 

The hope may then be reasonably indulged, that a measure, obviously so 
desirable, will be encouraged and supported by the donations or annual sub- 
scriptions of many of the friends of the CLer@y Orpnan Sociery. 


Statement of the Apprenticing Fund Account from 1st January to 31st 
December, 1832. 


Dr. i & 4. Cr. i ae 
Balance at the last Audit ...... 415 7 | Paid towards Apprentice Fees, as 
Annual Subsc riptions ........ 42 0 9 follows :— 
DONE isscédccdtasicceense EWS Anna Haworth .......... 20 0 O 
DORON: cccscdcicndecesese OF O-4 Amelia Le Touzel ........ 10 0 0 
Legacy from Wm. Clarke, Esq. 100 0 0 Judith Bawden .......... 20 0 O 
—— from Rev. Dr. Bell, by | Helen Wright.........008. 5 O O 


Rt. Hon. Lord Kenyon .... 200 0 O | Investment of Donations paid for 
purchase of 600/. 5 per cent. 

CNER cacceesseccaedeess BE ee 

Balancein Treasurers’ hands ., 34 15 7 


_—— 


£613 5 7 


£613 5 


| 


GOVERNESSES’ MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Tue Directors of this institution have just published their Second Annual Re- 
port. They state that the number of assurances made, during the last year, 
has consider ably increased ; that their funds are ina very good condition, with 
the exception of the Benevolent Fund, to which they invite the attention of 
the public, and beg their aid. The society was established about two years 
ago, for the purpose of securing provision in case of sickness, and providing 
annuities in the decline of life, on the part of ladies who are, or have been, 
engaged in the education of youth. 

It seems to be a very useful institution, and is recommended to the notice 
ofthe public. All governesses, or teachers in schools, married or single, are 
eligible to hecome members. 
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THERE are few things which strike one as more curious than the utter 
ignorance in which men who call themselves ‘men of the world,’ and 
pride themselves on their knowledge of mankind, almost always live 
as to the real state of things, the real motives to human actions, the 
real dangers and real safeguards of society. A few tranchant maxims, 

a full belief that every body is base and can be governed by interest, 

an utter disbelief any disinterestedness of conduc t, and, what is 
more curious, an aes disregard of all human passions but interest, 
comprise their whole stock in trade of political wisdom. ‘They judge, 
too, always from what men or classes of men are doing or have done 
lately to what they can do, forgetting to take wider views, and inquire 
what, under other circumstances, but with the sa@me means and instru- 
ments, these classes hare done, and therefore being utterly unprepared 
for what they will do under new circumstances. ‘These observa- 
tions have particular reference to the treatment of the clergy by 
legislators. Nothing can be more true than that the clergy of the 
church of England are a quiescent body. Theirs has been very long 
the established church of the country, and it is very natural and very 
certain that they will, as a body, wish for the safety and permanence 
of the institutions of the country, and that they will seek to establish 
quiet in the land, The clergy have conseque ntly been, in the proper 
sense of the word, emine ntly era org Their influence in this 
way has been unobserved, but it has been enormous. They are 
scattered through all the paris shes of the country ; and w herever they 
are, they have on all occasions done what in them lay to repress 
turbulence and discontent. Every day they have a wide intercourse 
with the poor—their charities give them great influence over the 
poor—and every atom of that intluence has been used to check the 
first risings of ill feeling in the people towards things as they are, 
towards prope rty, towards the gentry, the aristocracy, and the 
monarchy. The ¢ Noble w isdoms,’ as Bis shop Hall says, of an 
honourable house, who have no notion of any influence which 
they cannot touch, and taste, and handle, will despise all this. 
Wiser legislators, though not so fortunate as to be members of that 
very honourable assembly, know well enough what sort of influence 
this is, what it can prevent, and what it can do. Down to the pre- 
sent time again, though the pulpits of eleven thousand parishes are in 
the hands of the clergy, there is no other proof needed that they have 
carefully abstained from using them for producing political excite- 
ment or any excitement whatever, than the sensation caused by a 
single exception to this rule. In the pulpit, the system of instruction 
has been quiet, and has tended to produce quiet. And out of it, if the 
clergyman found a tenant or a labourer out of humour with his supe- 
riors, he has (sometimes, it may be, with a little gend/e violence to his 
feelings) defended the cause of authority in the person of those who, 
perhaps, did it little credit. So it has been in this realm, but that 
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wisdom Which will let nothing alone, has resolved that this shall not 
be any longer. The wisdom, not ‘of our ancestors,’ but of ourselves, 
has commenced a crusade against the clergy, the first act of which 
has just been brought to a conclusion. In that first act, to say nothing 
of the spiritual injuries committed, which must be spoken of in a 
different way, the bishops’ property in Ireland is sold, the clergy are 
taxed, the property of ten bishoprics seized, and the church rates 
abolished, for a purpose pronounce “ed to be right and good. And a 
large body of persons have already announced their earnest wishes 
that, in the second act, the same scenes, or something ve ry like them, 
should be exhibited for England. It is not quite beyond all pro- 
bability that their ‘ Noble wisdoms,’ the faithful Commons of England, 
may be led to some steps of this kind, Some men, indeed, dare to 
think, that some of ‘their wisdoms’ have alonging for clerical property, 
and a jealousy of clerical intluence, not to say that the y oceasionally 
find that clerical wisdom is not entire ‘ly inferior to their own, a fact 
which does not by any means tend to improve their kindly feeling to 
the clergy. 

But whatever may be the causes, no one can deny the extreme 
probability that measures affecting both spiritualities and temporalities, 
which will be most obnoxious to th clergy, will be carried. And one 
wishes very much that the consequences of such measures may be a 
little looked to beforehand. Be it remembered, in speaking of those 
consequences, that the question ts not whether such and such things 
ought to be, but whether they wi// be. When speaking of large 
bodies of men, one must of course expect that they will be under 
the influence of the common feelings and passions of humanity. 
That the clergy, as a body, will act more temperately than other 
bodies is to be expected; but that they should be free from these 
passions, or never act under their influence, it would be absurd 
to suppose, Let us then imagine, that the clergy, who have long 
been the established clergy of the realm, find that by late changes 
all privilege sare taken away—that only their property is left—that 
that is every day in greater jeopardy—that, finally, it is actually 
touched, and that, what is far worse, changes in matters affecting 
spirituals are threatened without their concurrence, Suppose the 
natural effect of all this to be produced—viz., that a large number 
of the clergy, on the one hand, become exceeding rly discontented, 
under a sense of injury, and fear of impending violation of sacred 
principles—and that, on the other, they see very clearly at last that 
they cannot look to the government or the legislature for protection, 
nor for common justice—but for injury and wrong, both in spiritual 
matters and in matters temporal. What must be the effect of all this 
but to drive them into a position of direct and undisguised hostility 
towards the government and the great proprietors of the country ? 
Their ‘ Noble wisdoms’ may think this at first a matter of ve ry little 
moment, because, up to this hour, all the influence of the cle: rgy has 
been, 80 to say, ne gative, has been thrown into the seale of gr ood 
order, and peace and quietness, and lias tended to repress excitement. 
But if their Noble wisdoms can look one inch he ‘ ond the ground they 
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stand on, let them remember that the clergy consist of some twelve 
or fourteen thousand men, of the first education in the country —that, 

as their wisdoms have occasionally experienced i in their own persons, 
these clergy are not always inferior in talents or attainments to their 
wisdoms themselves—that they are posted through every part of the 
country—that they are in more intimate connexion with the poor 
than any other persons in the country—and that by the law the 

have a “right to address them publicly twice a week. Let. their 
wisdoms consider these things calmly—let them consider what power 
even dissenting ministers gain, by so frequently meddling in politics 
and preaching on exciting topics ; “and let them ask themselves whether 
the clergy are very like ly to have /ess, if they try for it. Among the 
tranchant sayings and notions, too, which their wisdoms have picked 
up, doubtless, in the course of their profound studies, they have 

occasionally seen something on the power of religious fanaticism, and 
have learnt to feel a holy horror of everything like religious excite- 
ment. Do they suppose that the clergy are not likely to feel them- 
selves, and not able to excite corresponding feelings in others—that 
they may not feel and make others feel that the cause of religion is 
oppressed and persecuted, and that the oppressors must be resisted? 
Their wisdoms delude themselves if they think that the cry in the 
newspapers against the clergy either proves them powerless or will 
make them so. Perhaps the middling or rather the lower trades- 
people are not well inclined to them—pe rhaps a part of the farmers 
are not so either; but in speaking of the people, the poor, the over- 
whelming majority of the country, it may be asserted fearlessly, that 
they are not indisposed to the clergy, but that the clergy actually 
possess, and may exercise over them whenever they please, a power 
which their * Noble wisdoms’ will find extremely inconvenient. 

But their wisdoms have another reliance—viz., on the high prin- 
ciple of the clergy. They have a tacit confidence, that however 
much the clergy may be ‘injured, they will return good for evil. 
But this matter requires — consideration. In the first place, 
as was observed before, i 1 spet aking of a large body, you must 
calculate on the operation “of human passions to some extent. If 
you oppress and injure a large body, you must expect that a very 
considerable number will resent the injury, and will take the first 
weapons which present themselves to repel or punish oppression. 
The question is not whether this is right, but whether it is the fact. 
But there is a much more serious matter behind. U nquestionably 
there ts a very large body which will be guided by nothing but the 
purest principle, and which would submit to any oppression, without 
a struggle, without resentment or a thought of rev enge. But then 
these men have a duty to discharge, and they will be the very persons 
who will discharge it, at all h: asarda, to the death. Ifthe government 
makes religion a mere secular matter, a mere state affair, if it deals 
with the church and the clergy, their principles and their property, as 
it pleases, these men will feel, right or wrong, that their most sacred 
principles are violated, and that they are bound to resist. ‘They love 
the monarchy--they are hearty lovers of a virtuous and noble aris- 
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tocracy, and would shed their blood for both—but the church is their 
first obj ect, inasmuch as what concerns the eternal welfare of men is 
of more moment than their temporal well being. And if the monarchy 
and aristocracy will not protect the church, nay, will assist to oppress 
it, if the gentry of the country are either the fierce enemies or the 
cold friends of the church, these men know their duty, and they will 
seek for protection and friends elsewhere. ‘They will not give up one 
iota of their re ‘ligious principles, for high- churchmanship i is confined to 
no form or kind of government. The late admirable B ishop Hobart 
always said that it existed most purely in a republic. And they will 
not give up an iota of their political principles. For they would still 
preserve things as they are if they could, but they w ill be forced to take 
what they like less, by being repelled and rejec ted by what they once 
liked more. P erhaps it is better, at all events it is ple asanter, not to 
pursue this subject. Be it remembered, that in what has been said, no 
opinion has been given as to what ong to be the result of the present 
intolerable oppression of the church, but attention is simply directed to 
what wi// be that result, because we are coming fast to a time when it 
is highly desirable that all parties should see the consequences of their 
own actions. That something like what has been hinted at will occur, 
cannot be doubted, if, other things remaining quiet, or, at least, not 
being overturned by violence, the legislature chooses to single out the 
church for oppression. How the church and clergy may fare in a 
violent alteration of things, whether they will be de stroyed, as they 
were in France, or be able to maintain their ground, by God’s he Ip, 
is a matter too deep and dificult for human tore ‘thought to exercise 
itself upon. 
It is time to pass to some of the things which are passing before our 

eyes from day to day. 

_ If proof were wanting, proof enough has been given within the last 
few day s, that the clergy are not to meet with common justice, nor.their 
acts to be treated with common decene y in some quarters. ‘Till about 
this time last year, it will be remembere .d that it was the law of the | a 
that if the cle rey sould at any time discover that a claim of modus, 
exemption from tithes, was not a legal claim, the ‘y could recover thein aT 
rights, Last year a bill was past, enae ting, that if the *y did not take 
steps for bringing any such question to issue within a year, they must be 
content to take things as they have been for the last sixty years. 
Previously to this act being past, very few questions were tric d, be- 
cause in some cases the clergy ¢ Nees to submit to what they be lie ved 
to be wrong, rather than go to law; or because, in others, they had 
not the mone y to try suc h questions ; it becaus e in both cases they 
did not compromise the right of their suecessors. But since the act 
has past, things are changed in this last most import ant partic ular ; 
and, in conse quence, it is stated that a certain number of actions have 
been entered.* That is to say, they who would not iry questions for 
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What number is, however, another question. The ignorance displayed on the 


matter in the House of Commons is truly edifying. The real truth is, that the suits 
are principally from the northern counties, where the most extravagant demands as to 
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their own profit, or could not afford to do so, now mean to try these 
questions, in order not to prejudice the rights of their successors, and 
thus they undertake to do for others what they would not do for them- 
selves, Most men would be highly applauded for such conduct. Not 
so the poor clergy. The country gentlemen in the house abuse them, 
Lord Althorp (whose inimitable Commutation Bill, by the way, would 
have compelled the clergy to try every question of claim to exemption 
from tithes) says they will ruin the church by trying such questions, 
and a bill has actually been brought in to stay the proceedings in all 
these cases, to prevent them in fact from appealing to the laws of their 
country ' So that one year legislators say to the clergy, “ See what 
we have done !—Now or never is your time !—If you do not com- 
mence your actions before next August, your claims will be gone for 
ever.”’ Next year, when some of the clergy have done as they were 
warned by this act to do, legislators turn round and say, “ We gave 
you a year, to be sure, to try your causes, and you are actually taking 
advantage of it. Was such insolence ever known? You are really 
daring to act upon a bill of ours; actually presuming to inquire at 
common law, whether you have such and such rights or not! We 
will soon teach you better. Here is a bill to stop your proceedings 
altogether !”’ 

This is the simple state of the case. Whether this will be believed 
hereafter, without appeal to records, is another matter. But i¢ és true. 
Such proceedings do the greatest honour to their disinterested framers 
and supporters, they are beyond all question mos¢ just ; and, inasmuch 
as they are most just, most wise and expedient also. There is no 
danger whatever of such precedents being ever turned against those 
who have framed them ! 

With respect to the limitation of last year, there was the greatest 
reason to complain of its extent. For although there was hardship 
from unlimited claims, it should be remembered on the other 
hand, that the clergy are placed in most unfavourable circumstances 
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exemptions are made. Of this few people seem to be aware. The “ Morning Chro- 
nicle” (if, after its utter abandonment of its principles, such as they were, it is worth 
noticing, ) in order to prove that the whole country is in arms, quotes—What? Why 


the “ Carlisle Patriot!" a regular northern radical journal! The great instance, too, 
on which Mr. Blamire and others rested their case, is that of Kendal, where Mr. B. 
said that 1700 actions had been brought. Now the case of Kendal has nothing what- 
ever to do with the bill in question, but has been agitated for several years. By the way, 
it is not the case of a clergyman, but of a corporate body as lay impropriator. This was 
not mentioned, in the honourable house, but it was stated that the Rector would have 
£10,000 a year if he prevailed!—The honourable members and the honourable 
newspapers have vied with each other in eloquence in their discusssion of the point. 
First, one whole county ; next, whole counties ; and, finally, the whole country was in 
aflame! Now, as without fear it may be asserted that from many counties not 4 
single action has been entered, the country is in a flame without knowing it. 
It is fully believed that only 300 bills in Chancery have been filed, and only 350 
actions entered in the Exchequer. Formerly 300 and 350 did not make 9000. But 
they do now, at least in the House of Commons. 

Since writing the above, the writer finds, with sincere pleasure, that the House of 
Lords, after a spirited speech from the Bishop of London, threw out this into- 


lerable Bill. To Sir Robert Inglis, for his manly and powerful defenee of the Clergy, 
they owe on this, and on every occasion, the warmest thanks. 
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in these matters, on various accounts. The papers and documents 
belonging to their property are liable to be dispersed at the death of 
every incumbent, and, in point of fact, are constantly so dispersed. 
So that it is only by accident that they light on documents which 
would justify them in trying questions like this. The writer begs to 
mention one case, within his own knowledge, which will illustrate this 
matter. A noble Duke had so nearly completed the sale of an estate, 
that keys &c. were sent to the expected purchaser. But at the very 
last moment it occurred to the purchaser, that an alleged modus 
over the property might not be worth a straw, and he asked if the 
Duke would guarantee it. His suspicion was confirmed by a positive 
refusal; and the sale was put an end to sode/y on that ground. The 
doing away the modus would have made £60 or £70 per annum 
difference in the vicarage, (it was a vicarage endowed,) but the vicar 
had not received from his predecessor’s executors any papers what- 
ever, except one tithe book, going back not ten years, and the docu- 
ments respecting a redemption of the land tax. Of course, the Duke 
knew that the modus was bad, but the clergyman had no means of 
proving it. It is rather good after this to find the Morning Chronicle 
talking of the hardships to which the /aity are exposed from loss of 
documents, These, too, are things occurring every day. 

But matters respecting property sink into utter insignificance when 
one sees what greater matters are pressing on us, The Archbishop of 
Dublin has presented a petition from certain clergy in the diocese of 
Kildare, begging for alterations in the Articles and Liturgy. It is con- 
trary to the principles of this journal to make any remarks on the pro- 
ceedings of the rulers of the church ; but as the Archbishop was pleased 
not so much to speak in his own name, as to refer to the number of the 
clergy who signed this petition, it may be right to state one fact—that, if 
pretty extensive information may be trusted, his Grace may hear of 
petitions of another kind, the signatures to which will trample his pett 
numbers into the dust. Four hundred clergy wish for an alteration! If 
the argument from numbers is a good one, four thousand who do not is 
ten times as good an argument, and double four thousand may be 
gained in a very few weeks. ‘The moving, agitating party, however 
small, is always, of course, the prominent one. But if the Archbishop 
of Dublin imagines that opinions which he may perhaps hear yery 
frequently and loudly, are the opinions of the mass of the clergy, or 
ofany very considerable number of them, it is not, it may be hoped, 
any infringement of that respect which the writer feels bound in con- 
science to pay to all the rulers of the church, to say that his Grace is 
entirely misinformed, and that, if appeal is to be thus made in parlia- 
ment to the opinions of a handful of clergy as a matter of moment, his 
Grace is only provoking the great body of the clergy to put themselves 
in motion in order to refute his assertions. It is really very hard that 
any ground should be given to the country for thinking that the clergy 
at large are so regardless of their obligations as to be wishing for 
alterations in matters ofsuch moment as their articles and liturgy, and 
that they apply to the secular legislature—a legislature where, be it 
remembered, except the bishops, not one member need new belong to 
the church—to move in such a matter. 























such legislation to all concerned ! 


ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of London, Loudon 








Bishop of Worcester, Worcester Cathedral 
Archbishop of York, Bishopsthorpe 








DEACONS. 





























Bennett, George Peter s.a. Catherine Hall Camb. 
Bernau, John Henry ( Literate) Colonial 



































BEEGAG, —P ccccccccccceces Trinity Camb. 
Butterfield, — ......... Trinity Dublin 
Carlisle, = o.cccccccoccees 
Glennie, Samuel Owen St. Peter's Camb. 
Grieebnelts <= 0000 ccesecs 




































































Harvey, Wm. Wigan HA. King’s Camb. 
Heale, William James nA. Wadham Oxford 
Hooper, Thomas ...... BA. Queen’s Camb. 
Jones, Tr.ccccoccsccceceess BA. Catherine Hall Camb. 
PNR T, cnssses cqasitesss z.A. St. John’s Camb. 
Darley, — ...ccs.sccsees Trinity Dublin 
Marshall, Charles ...... nA. ‘Trinity Dublin 
May, Charles Tuthill, ( Literate) Colonial 

GOs: cocncuibventess 

Nicholson, W............ na. Christ's Camb. 
Palin, William ......... B.A. Trinity Camb. 
Pryor, Richard Vickers p.a. Balliol Oxtord 








Reed, William, a.a., Queen's, Oxford, ( Colonial ) 
Reeves, F. J. H., Examined Student, Merton, Oxford 
Roberis, Richard FE. ... S:. Edm. Hall Oxford 
Robinson, HH. asewalat 
Sharwood, John H. ... x. 
























































sx. St. Edm. Hall Oxford 
Stoddart, R. W. ...... B.A. Jesus Camb. 
Thrupp, Edward ...... na. Wadham Oxford 
‘Turner, Reginald P....) wa. Balliol Oxford 
Vaughan, Thomas C... wa. Megdalen Hall Oxford 
Wallace. George.. ...... RA Drinity C'am)., 








In conclusion, it appears that Lord Althorp, 
really leaves one in doubt whether to laugh or be angry, confesses 
that the Tithe Commutation Bill was undertaken in ignorance of the 
proper principles on which such a bill should rest; but he hopes that 
by another session he shall have a bill ready, which will shew that 
its framers know something about the matter! 
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with a candour which 


How satisfactory ts 





CHER EReR Peers See eee eee een eee e eee June 2. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Chapel in Lambeth Palace 


ae os 
Sapenmss cose July 25. 
enececcvccccosee Aug. 4. 








Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Allen, J. T.....0.. evceees B.A. Brasennose Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Ashby, Edw. Quenby —=8.a. Christ Church Oxford Bishop of London 
Bardsley, — ........045. Trinity Camb. Archbishop of York 
Bellingham, John Geo. n.a. Trinity Camb. Bishop of London 


Bishop of London 
Bishop of Londou 
Archbishop of York 
Archbishop of York 
Archbishop of York 
Bishop of London 
Archbishop of York 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
Bishop of Worcester 
Archbishop of Canter bury 
Bishop of Worcester 
Bishop of Worcester 
Archbishop of York 
Bishop of London 
Bishop of London 
Archbishop of York 
Bishop of Worcester 
Bishop of London 
Rishop of London 
Bishop of London 
Bishop of London 
Archbishop of York 
Archbishop of York 
Bishop of London 
Bishop of Worcester 
Bishop of Worcester 
Bishop of Worcester 
Bishop of Worcester 


Archbishop of Canterburs 
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PRIESTS. 
fume. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Baugh, Folliott .......6. BA. All Souls’ Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Bayliff, Thos. T. Lane m.a. St. John’s Oxford Bishop of London 


Crane, EB. ..cceceeeeeeeee BeAe Corpus Christi Camb. Bishop of Worcester 
Downe, Geo. Edward z.a. Corpus Christi Camb. Arehbishop of Canterbury 


Wenthitt, <osce o ccccvcesse St. Edm. Hall Oxford Archbishop of York 
Bint, — 2. c0cccccecceesess Trinity Camb. Archbishop of York 
Flower, Robert H..... mea. ‘Trinity Oxford Bishop of London 

Grice, J. H. ............ BeA. Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Grose, Thomas ......... M.A. Clare Hall Camb. Bishop of London 
Hamerton, Chisnal ... u.a. ‘Trinity Dublin Archbishop of Canterbury 
Hayner, — see ceceseeees Trinity Camb. = Archbishop of York 

Hele, Henry Selby .... m.a. Magdalen Hall Oxford Bishop of London 
Hobson, — ..cscccsceeeees ‘Trinity Camb. Archbishop of York 
Hodson, George.......... u.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Lascelles, —  ..secceeeees Catherine Hall Camb. Archbishop of York 

BEE, Res. We ceccsecnecee Bite’ Queene Camb. Bishop of Worcester 
Oldham, John R....... mea. Oriel Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Penny, Edward......... B.A. St. John’s Oxford Archbishop of Canterbury 
Powell, F. ..csccceeesseee BeAe Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Ramsay, —s.ccccccceseees Catherine Hall Camb. Archbishop of York 
Richardson, William... s.a. Wadham Oxford Bishop of London 
Richardson, B. ......... Catherine Hall Camb. Archbishop of York 
Robinson, J... sscceeees Catherine Hall Camb. Archbishop of York 

SCO, —— cccccccccccccccses ‘Trinity Camb. Archbishop of York 
Simpson, George ...... M.As Christ's Camb, Archbishop of Canterbury 
Smith, H. Je ..ccccoeeees Trinity Dublin Archbishop of York 
eR . a Se Catherine Hall Camb. Archbishop of York 
Trimmer, J. B. ....... MA» Magdalen Camb. Bishop of London 

War, BE. We, Ticcicce Queen's Oxford Archbishop of York 


The next Ordination of the Lord Bishop of Norwich wil] be holdén in the Cathedral, 
on Sunday the 6th of October. 

the Lord Bishop of Exeter intends to hold an ordination in the Cathedral Church, 
on Sunday, 27th October next. The Candidates are requested to transmit their Papers 
(under cover) to the Bishop, at Exeter, as early as possible,—not later than the 21st 
September. 

Lhe Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry intends to hold his next General Ordi- 
nation, at Eecleshall, on the last Sunday in October next. Every gentleman wishing to 
be a candidate for Deacon's Orders, or for Priest's Orders (not having been ordained 
Deacon in this Diocese) is required to send forthwith, in writing, to the Bishop, his 
name, age, college, academical degree, and usual place of residence; together with the 
names and residence of three or more ctergymen to whom he is best known. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Garwood, John ...... Minister of Sir George Wheeler's Chapel, Spitalfields, London 
“rose, Thomas,,....... Afternoon Lecturer of St. John’s Wapping 

‘larsden, H1....,....6.. Theological Lecturer to the Clerical Coll., St. Bees, Cumberland 
Marsh, Herbert Ghas. Prebendary in Peterborough Cathedral. 

. a Geo., D.D. VPrebendary of Yalminster Prima, Salisbury Cathedral. 

Webster 


Rowland, Curate, and Leeturer of Stockton-upon-‘Tees, a Surrogate fur 
Granting Marriage Licenses, &c. 
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PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. 


Beadon, Richard { Haselbury Plunkett ? Seek B.S WC. 
A’Court V. ‘ j 


Beadon, F. F. Compton Bishop V. Somerset B. & W. 


Clark, Joshua...... Uldale R. Cumberl. Carlisle 
Ekins, Robert Folke R. Dorset Bristol 
Evered, C. W. H. Exton R. Somerset B. & W. 


Fenton, W Admarsh C. Lancash. Chester 
Fenton, John Ouseby R. 


George, W. 11. .... Spaxton R. 


Cumberl. Carlisle 
Somerset B. & W. 


Harington, R. Ould R. 


Harding T Bexley V. Kent 
Howell, T Tremaine P. C€ 


Jackson, William.. { St. Andrew V., is Cumb. 


reth 
Jones, David Kingswood P. C. Wilts 
Latham, L.......... 


Baunton P. ( 
Leah, Thomas 


St. Keyne R. 
Mayor, Robert .... Coppenhall R. Chester Chester 
Topping, George.. Rockliffe P. C. -Cumberl. Carlisle 
Walford, Ellis Bucklesham R. Suffolk Norwich 
White, R. M....... 


Aveley V. Essex London 
ro > 
Whytehead, R. .. { St. Peter P. C., Ips. t Suffolk Norwich 
Wilson, J. 


*“) wich 
Folkingham C. Lincoln Lincoln 
Wilkinson, H. T. . Norwich 


Market Weston R. Suffolk 


Canterb. 


Carlisle 
Glouces. 


Glouces. Glouces. 
Cornwall Exon 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Preb. of Sarum, and 
Bright, John 
Alderton R. 
Butts, William .... Glemford R. Suffolk 
Commins, J. R., Lincoln 
Coleman, William, Kensington 


Norwich 


Dodd, H. H....... Arlington V: 


Northam. Peterboro’ 


Cardigan. St. David's 


Grafton Regis cum ¢ Northam. Peterboro’ 


Sussex Chichester ? 


i 
| 


Patron. 


Rev.. F. Goforth, 
Preb. of Dia 
lebere, in Wells 

ee 

Rev. F. Beadon, 
“ey of Comp- 
ton Bishop, in 
Wells Cath. 

R. J. Cape 

D. & C. of Sarum 

J. Evered, Esq. 

Rev. J. Manby, 
V. of Lancaster 

Bishop of Carlisle 

Rev. W. George,of 

North Petherton 

Brasennose Coll., 
Oxon 

Viscount Sidney 

P. J. Miles, Esq. 

Bishop of Carlisle 

The Inhabitants 

Miss Master 

T. Leah, Esq. 

Bp. of Lich. & Cov. 

D. & C. of Carlisle 

Rev. W. Walford 

D.& C.of St. Paul's 


Rev. C. Simeon 
R. Arkwright, Esq. 


Lord Chancellor 
Bishop of Ely 
Preb. of Wood- 


horne, Chichester 
Cathedral 


Confessor to his Majesty's Household, Sub Dean of St. Paul's 


Trinity P.C., Minories London Middx. 

Fly, Henry, D.D.< Willesdon V. Middlx. London 

) aaaae wey t Middix. London 
aor William, ee ee Chaplain of St. Saviour’s, Southwark 
Stovin, J., D.D...  Rossington R. York York 
Sweet, Charles Kentesbury R. Devon Exon 
Taylor, Rebert .... More K.w. Shelve R.  Salop Hereford 
Ward, D., Lisson Grove, London 


Lord Chancellor 
D.& C.of St. Paul's 


D.& C.of St. Paul's 


R. Bower, Esq. 
Mr. & Mrs. Sweet 
R. Moore, Fsq.- 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Hardwick R., Camb. Ely Bishop of Ely 
White, John ...... & Preb. of Salis- 
bury Cathedral Bp. of Salisbury 
Whitelock, R. 4 OS cum Hardy \ Lancas. Manchester Coll. 
a 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 


The Rev. Alexander Cooper, M.A., of Mareschal College, Aberdeen, has been ap- 
pointed Minister of the Episcopal Chapel at Blair, in Atholl, in the diocese of Dunkeld. 


me 


SCOTTISH KIRK. 
PREFERMENT. 
Name. Parish. Presbytery. Patron. 
Brewster, Henry......... Farnwell...........s00+ Brechin ......... The King 
On the 15th August, the Rev. James Clasow was inducted as Minister of the Parish 


of Ratho, by the Presbytery of Edinburgh. 
On the 22nd August, the Rev. Robert Buchanan, of Saltoun, was inducted Minister 
of the Tron Church, Glasgow. Mr. Lorimer, of St. David's, preached and presided. 
On the 22nd August, the Rev. John Clark was inducted, by the Presbytery of Edin- 


burgh, Minister of New-street Chapel. 
DEAD. 


Rev. Dr. Me Latchie, Minister of Mearns, Renfrewshire. 
Rev. Dr. Rennie, Minister of Boness, 





SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 


Aberdeen— King’s College.—Patrick Davidson has been elected Professor of Civil Law, 
in the room of Dr. Danney, deceased. 


me 


IRELAND. 


The Lord Bishop of Cork and Ross has been pleased to present the Rev. Charles L. 
Coghlan, D.D., Vicar of Kilkaskin, diocese of Ross, and compiler of that valuable 
work, the Scripture Commentary, to the Prebend and Vicarage of Timoleague, in the 
same diocese, vacant by the preferment of the Rev. T. Waggett to the Rectory of Rath- 
clarin, diocese of Cork. 

The Lord Bishop of Cork has been pleased to confer the Vicarage of Kilcaskin, 
vacant by the promotion of the Rev. Dr. Coghlan, onthe Rev. W. R. Nash, for 16 
years Curate of St. Peter's, Cork. This is another of the many instances where 
the services and standing of the curates of this diocese have been considered by the ex- 
cellent prelate who presides over it. 

The Rev. Samuel Sandiford has been appointed to the Curacy of Bantry. 

His Grace the Lord Primate has appointed the Rev. Robert Henry to the parish of 
Jonesborough. ; 

The Lord Bishop of Cloyne has been pleased to prefer the Rev. Francis Jones, 
Rector of Macroom, to the living of Middleton—one-fifth part of the union vacant by 
the resignation of the Rev. Dr. Austen. 

The Rey, William Hallaran, Curate of Youghal, has been collated by the Bishop of 
Cloyne to the living of Macroom. 

The Rev. Mr. Dickenson, Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, has entered 
upon the duties of his ministry in the parish of St. Anne, over which he has been ap- 
pointed, in the room of the late Lord Viscount Harberton, deceased. 
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UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


Atan Ordination held on Sunday, July 2]st, by the Lord Bishop of Cloyne, the 
following gentlemen were admitted to orders :— Priests— Messrs. Gwynne, Conolly, 


Ormsby, Wilkinson, and Quarry. 


Deacons—Messrs. Sandiford and Meale, for the 


diocese of Cork ; Lord and Wakeman, for the diocese of Cloyne ; Clerke for the diocese 


of Cashel, and Mr. Kay. 


The Bishop of Killaloe has admitted the following to Priests’ orders :— Rev. Henry 
Barry Knox, Rev. W. Henry M‘Causland, Rev. Henry H. I. Westby. 

A Confirmation was held in the church of Carrickmacross, by the Lord Bishop of 
Clogher, on Tuesday, 9th July, when 180 persons were confirmed. On the following 
day, his Lordship consecrated the new Church of Donamine, when a sermon was 
preached by the Vicar, the Rev. J. G. Porter. 

The Archbishop of Cashel has arrived in Waterford, to take charge of that diocese 
and Lismore, which are annexed to the Archdistrict by the new Church Bill. 


UNIVERSITY 


NEWS. 


CLO OOO LOL EOP OOO OL ED 


KING'S COLLEGE. 

The Professorship of Oriental Languages and 
Literature has been conferred on Mr. Seddon, 
lately at the head of the establishment of native 
interpreters for India. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 

A meeting of the proprietors took place 
lately, the Duke of Somerset in the chair, The 
meeting was held to sanction the council in 
mortgaging part of the estate of the University, 
The debts and engagements of the University 
amount to 3715/. Wah a view to discharge 
this debt, the council have entered into a treaty 
for a loan, by way of mortgage on the estate 
of the University, for 4000/., for a period of 
five years, with interest at 44 per cent., to be 
increased to 5 per cent. in default of payment 
within two months after the stipulated time. 
This Mortgage will constitute the entire and 
only charge on the estate. The proceedings of 
the council were unanimously confirmed. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For an account of the present state of this 
noble foundation, see an 
another part of the Magazine. 


advertisement tn 


ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER. 


The Editor is sorry to find that this excellent 
Institution is in want of funds. A small sum 
would do all that is desirable, and a full account 
shall be given next month. 


DUBLIN. 
Taixity Cotteacr, Covrst is. 


Greek. First & Books of Ho- 
Walker's Lucian. 


POR 
ENrTrRance 


ters Iii vi. Four Crospels 


and Acts of the Apostles. — First 3 Books of 
Xenophon’s Cyropedia, 

Latin. —Sallust.—Horace. -——First 6 Books 
of the Eneid, and 1, 4, 9, Eclogues of Virgil.— 
The Andrian and Heautont:moroumenos of 
Terence, 3, 10, 13, 14, Satires of Juvenal, and 
First 3 Books of Livy. 


TERM EXAMINATIONS OF THE YEAR IS34. 


. Juxtorn Fresumen.—lIst Evam. Elring- 
ton’s Euclid, Ist and 2nd Books.-— Homer's 
Iliad, Books 9. 10, 11. Additional for Hon- 
ours, Books 12, 13, 14.—Virgil’s  .J new, 
Books, 7, 8, 9. Additional for Honours, Books 
10, 11, 12.—ud Evam.—Elrington’s Euclid, 
3d Book, definitions of the 5th Book, and tn 
Gth Book, omitting Propositions 27, 28, 29. 
Homer's Iliad, Books Is, 2,24. For Hi 
OUTS, the last 7 Books. Virgil's (3 Orgics, 
Books 1 and 4. For Honours, the 4 Books.- 
3d Eram.—Compendium of Algebra, and 
Simson’s Trigonometry, to the end of the solu- 
tion of Plane Triangles. Additional for Prize 
men, First 31 Sections of Analytic Geometry, 
and Spherical Trigonometry, to the end of 
Neper’s Rules. ~Ohlyssey, Books 8th, Oth, 
10th. Additional for Prizemen, Hooks Ist, 11th, 
12th.—Ovid's Fasti, First 3 Books.—The 6 
Books for Prizem tn. 

Sentor Fresume v.—lst Eram.—FElring- 
ton’s Euclid, definitions of the 5th Book, and 
the Gth Book, omitting Propositions, 27, 2, 
29. Euripides Hecuba. Additional for Hon- 
ours, the Medea. Ovid's Fasti, First 3 Books. 
For Honours, the 6 Books.—2ad Kvam. 
Locke, from the 21st Chapter of 2d Book to 
the end of 4th Book, omitting Chapters 30th 
and $2d of 2d Book, and Gth Chapter of od 
Book.--Sephocles CEdipus Tyrannus. Addi- 
tional for Honours, (Edipus Coloneus. — Vir 
gil’s Georgies, Rooks Ist and 4th. For Hon- 
ours, the 4 Books.—-3d Exram.—Compendium 
of Algebra and Simpson's Trigonometry, to 
the end of the Solution of Plane Triangles. 
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Additional for Prizemen, First 31 Sections of 
Analytic Geometry, and Spherical Trigonome- 
try, to the end of Neper’s Rules. —Euripides 
Orestes. Additional for Prizemen, Sophocles 
Trachinie. Juvenal, Satires 1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 10, 
13, 14. Additional for Prizemen, Persius, 
omitting 4th Satire. 

Juxion Sorutsters.—1 st Exam.—Brink- 
ley’s Astronomy, First 8 Chapters, and 14th, 
16th, 18th Chapters. The whole, including 
the Appendix, for Honours. Aéschines against 
Ctesiphon.— Horace, Satires and Epistles. 
Additional for Honours, Art of Poetry. 2d 
Exam.—Wood's Mechanics, omitting sections 
6th and 9th. —Demosthenes de Corona.— Vir- 

il's Georgics, Books 1 and 4. For Honours, 
the 4 Books. 3d Avram.—Selections from 
Helsham’s Lectures, from page 67 to end, with 
Stack’s Optics, omitting Sections 8th and 9th. 
Additional for Prizemen, Vince’s Hydrostaties 
and the Selections from Lloyd's Optics, as 
stated at the end of the table of Contents, 
with Lloyd’s Mechanics, Statics, Section l, 
without the Note. Sect. 2, Sec. 6, ‘first 4 
Articles, and from Articles 15, 14, to end. 
Sect. 7, Sect. 12, first 4 Articles. Dynamics, 
Sect. 1, Sect. 2, first 5 Articles. Sect. 5, 
Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 23, with the Notes. Sophocles C&dipus 
Tyrannus. Additional for Prizemen, CE&dipus 
Coloneus. Ovid's Fasti, first 3 Books. The 6 
Books for Prizemen. 

Senion Sopuisters.—Ilst Exram.—Burle- 
maquis Natural Law, omitting first 4 Chap- 
ters of Book 1, and 8, 9, 10, ]1, of Book 2. 
Additional for Honours, Paley’s Moral Philo- 
sophy, first 2 Books, with Gisborne’s Princi- 
of Moral Philosophy, Chapter 2. Plato's 

*hedo. Additional for Honours, Apologia 
Socratis, Livy, Books 21, 22. Additional tor 
Honours, Books 23, 24, 25.—2dE rum. Butler's 
Analogy, Part 1, Chapters 4, 5, 7, and the 
Conclusion. Part 2, omitting Chapter 7. For 
Honours, the whole, with Ist Book of Cicero's 
Tuse, Questions. — Herodotus, Ist Book. Ad- 
ditional for Honours, 2d and 3d Books. —Livy, 
Books 26 and 27. Additional for Honours, 
Books 28, 29,30. 3d Exvam.— Paley’s Evi- 
dences of Reveal d Religion _ Thucydid s, Ist 
Book—Tacitus, Annals, Books Ist and 2d. 

Nota Bene.—Several temporary changes 
having been made in the New Course to meet 
the cases of Students now in progress, it is to be 
distinctly understood that this table will not 
serve as a guide after the year 1834. 


TOR MODERATORSHIPS AT THE DEGREE 
EXAMINATION IN OCTOBER. 


Mathematics and Physics. —All the ad- 
vanced Science of the Ist and 3d years, with 
Luby's Trigonometry — Analytic Geometry— 
Lardner’s Algebraic Geometry—Sections 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 21. La Croix’s differential and 
integral Calculus to end of Section 497. 
oe ig Mechanics, omitting &th, 9th, 10th, 
lith Sectionsof Statics.— Poisson Mecanique, 
Sd chapter of Vol. 2.—Harte’s La Place, Chap. 
1, Book 2d.—Newton’s Principia, Book 1, 
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Sections 2,3, 7, and first 7 propositions of 
Section I}th, with Luby's Introduction to 
Physical Astronomy. 

_ ee and Ethics.—Ali the advanced Sci- 
ence of 2d and 4th years, with Browne's Phi- 
losophy of the Mind, Vol. 1st and 2d.—Bacon 
de Aug. Scientiarum, Book 5th, with the 

refaces to his Nov. Org.—Butler, Preface to 
1is Sermons, and Sermons on Hum. Nat. and 
Affections, with his Dissertation on Virtue— 
Cicero de Nat. Deor. Book 1.—Smith’'s View 
of Ancient Moral Systems. 

Classics. —Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetic. 
Longinus. Aéschylus, the Agamemnon. Aristo- 
phanes, the Clouds. Thucydides, Books Ist 
and 2d." Pindar’s Olymp. Odes. Cicero de 
Oratore. Lucretius, 5th and 6th Books. Ta- 
citus Annals, with de moribus Germanorum 
and Agricola. 

Fellow-Commoners may answer for their 
Degree at the Second Examination of the 
Senior Sophister year. 

Svholarship Course.-~The —Scholarshi 
Course consists of every Greek and Latin Book 
read for Entrance ; and in the extended Course 
for Undergraduates, to the end of the Second 
Examination of the Junior Sophister year ; or 
should the candidate be of Sigher standing 
than that of Junior Sophister, reckoned from 
the time of his entrance, to the end of the last 
examination, which he might have answered, 
had he proceeded regularly with his Class. Si- 
zars Who, in the first year, descend to the next 
Class to be regarded as having entered with 
that Class. 

At the next Examination for Scholarships, 
the candidate to be accountable for the Old 
Course to the end of the Senior Freshman year ; 
the remainder to be in the New Course, 

‘The alteration of the Terms hitherto ob- 

served in this University from four to three, as 
directed by the late Statute, has rendered an 
entire change in the order of studies heretofore 
followed absolutely necessary ; and it is pro- 
posed to accompany that change with some im- 
provements in the node of condueting the 
Examinations, and particularly in the mode of 
awarding academic honours, witha view te 
assimilate the system more nearly to that of 
the English Universities. It is the practice in 
the University of Dublin to hold Examinations 
at the beginning of each Term, in which the 
students are examined in the subjects in which 
Lectures had been delivered during the Term 
weceding that in which the Examination is 
Nreld ; and terms are kept by answering at 
these Examinations. Hence non-resident stu- 
denis may keep ‘Terms in Dublin by preparing 
themselves in the prescribed course, so as to 
answer without being ‘‘ plucked” at a suffi- 
cient number of Term Examinations, And re- 
sidence is not enforced otherwise than by afford- 
ing to those who reside advantages of instruc. 
tion which cannot be had at @ distance fiom 
the University. This part of the system, which 
is attended with some advantages in Ireland, is 
stili to be retained, 

Honours were hitherto awarded at the Ex- 
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aminations to the best answerers of each divi- 
sion in the separate departments of Science 
and Classics; the students of the same year, 
who appeared at the Examination, being di- 
vided into sections or “ divisions” of about 30 
or 40, to each of which two Examiners, one 
in Science and one in Classics, were appointed. 
At the first Examination in each year but one 
honour was awarded in each division, called a 
Premium, because a Prize of Books was given 
to the successful candidate, but at the succced- 
ing Examinations of the year, besides Pre- 
miums given in each division as before, Certi- 
ficates were given to those who had obtained 
Premiums at any preceding Examination of 
the year ; and in case of two or more such men 
being placed in the same division, to the best 
answerer among them. But this system ren- 
dered the Premiums and the Certifieates a very 
unequal test of merit: a Premium at the first 
Examination, and a Certificate at the last in 


the year, were superior in honour to the Pre- . 


miums or Certificates at the two intervening 
Examinations: and besides this, a Premium 
in one division was perhaps obtained without 
any contest; in another it was sharply con- 
tested by several. In one division there may 
have been perhaps two or three Candidates for 
a Certificate: in another but one, or none. 
Hence, some have passed through the Univer- 
sity without any honour, who were far supe- 
rior in scholarship to others who, from a lucky 
collocation in’ the Class-roll, obtained every 
bonour im their course. To be ‘*a Premium 
man,” therefore, ceased to be a test of merit, 
or at least of equal merit ; and hence an alter- 
ation in this part of the old system has long 
been thought desirable. Accordingly, honours 
are to be awarded in future, not relatively to the 
division m which aman may happen to be 
placed, but relitively to all these of the same 
yeir who are candidates for the distinction. 
The Examiners are to select from their respective 
divisions the best men in the several departments 
of serence and classics, who are to be examined 
together by a distinct Court of Examiners, for 
honours in those departments. The Premium 
system is to be abolished, and the Class system, 
as at Oaford and Cambridge, is to be sub- 
stituted, with this difference, that at the third 
Examination in each year, priges are to be 
given to those who obtain first and second 
Class ; the prizes of the first Class being double 
theese of the second. 

Hitherto at each Fxamination the science 
of all preceding Examinations was required 
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of all Students; and hence those who have 
failed from any cause to acquire a suflicient 
knowledge of Mathematics were precluded 
from distinguishing themselves in Logic or 
Ethies, and vice versa; and during the first 
two years Mathematical and Logical studies 
were intermingled without any order. But 
henceforth, the first year is to be devoted to 
Mathematics, the second to Logic, including 
Mental Philosophy, the third to Physics, ( As- 
tronomy, Natural Philosophy, Hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics, and Optics,) and the fourth to 
Moral Philosophy. The Science of preceding 
Examinations 1s to be carried on only for two 
years: the student of the second year is to be 
answerable for Mathematics and Logics, in the 
third year for Physics only, and in the fourth 
year for Physics and Ethics only. In Classics, 
Poets are appointed for the first year, Trage- 
dians and Comedians for the second, Orators 
for the third, and Historians for the fourth. 
At the degree Examination two gold medals 
were hitherto awarded, one in Science and the 
other in Classics, to the best answerer among 
those who voluntarily presented themselves as 
candidates. It has been found, however, that 
this system did not work well; the whole ho- 
nour was carried off by the medal men: the 
second or third place was looked upon more as 
a kind of disgrace than an honour. After the 
present year, therefore, no medals will be given, 
anda plan similar to that followed at Cam- 
bridge will be adopted. Three Courses have 
been appointed, in each of which a man may 
graduate and take honours, without being re- 
sponsible for the others :—viz. 1. Mathematics 
and Physics: 2. Logies and Ethies, including 
Moral Philosophy and the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind; 3. Classics. The candidates 
who are prepared in each of those departments 
will be place d after the Examination in the order 
of merit, in’ two classes, to be termed Senior 
Moderators and Junior Moderators, (the 
former being analagous to the Cambridge 
Wranglers): the number of Senior Modera- 
torships being limited to the fortieth part of 
the while number presenting themselves for 
graduation ; and the number of junior modera- 
tors being double that of the senior moderators. 
Besides this, it has been proposed to introduce a 
third class at this Examination, if necessary, 
who shall take honours in the same way as at 
other Examinations. But this, with come other 
minor arrangements, has been left to be de- 
cided when the actual working of this new 
system shall manifest its expediency. 


a 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


BIRTHS, 


Of Sons—The Lady of the Rev. E. Miller, 
C. of Lambeth; of Rev. W. Goode, Charter- 
house-aguare; of Rev. G. D. Whitehead. 
Burton R.; of Rev. the Vice-Chancellor of 


Oxford, University Coll. ; of Rev. the Provost 
of Oriel; of Rev. W. C. Risley, Seulden R., 
Oxon ; of Rev. W. Philpotts, Hallon V., near 
Worcester; of Rev. J.C. Young, Amport V., 
Hants; of Rev. I. Adams, Pinhoe V., near 
Exeter ; of Rev. J. W. Lockwood, Chelsea R. 
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Of Daughters—The Lady of the Rev. H. 
Pepys, Westmill, Herts ; of Rev. W. H. 
Parry, Holt R.; of Rev. A. Barker, Baslow ; 
of Rev. W. H. Chapman, Bassingbourne V. ; 
of Rev. R. Tiddeman, Magdalen Hall, Oxon ; 
of Rev. W. Dodsworth, Clarence Terrace ; of 
Rev. P. La Trobe, Hatton Garden; of Rev. 
W. H. Bathurst, of Barwick in Elmet, York- 
shire; of Rev. E. N. Hoare, Limerick; of 
Rev. T. O. Goodchild, South Malling, Kent. 





MARRIAGES. 


The Rev. G. Brettell, B.A., of Exeter Coll., 
to Harriet Alice, eldest d. of the late Rev. 5S. 
Halsted; the Rev. R. Harington, M.A., Fel- 
low of Brasennose College, r. of Oulde, in the 
eounty of Northampton, and third s, of the 
late Sir J. E. Harington, Bt., to Cecilia, fourth 
d. of the Rev. Dr. Smith, Preb. of Durham, 
and r. of Dry Drayton; Rev. P. Fraser, r, of 
Kegworth, Leicestershire, to Elizabeth Rachel, 
eldest d. of Dr. Blackburne, of Eastcott House, 
Wookey; Rev. H. K. Richardson, B.A., r. of 
Leire, Leicestershire, to Fanny, eldest d. of J. 
Taylor, Esq., late of the Madras Civil Service ; 
Rev. A. Hellicar, M.A., late of Trin. Coll., 
and v. of Fivehead, Somersetshire, to Jane, 
voungest d. of the late J. Stute, Exq., of the 
Stock Exchange; Rev. J. Jerram, ot Wadham 
College, to Miss Dods, only d. of the Rev. R. 


Deds, r. of Fleet; Rev. P. Cotes, M.A. of 
Wadham College, and of Lichfield, Hants, to 
Caroline Symonds, youngest d. of the Rev. R. 
Symonds, r. of Hinten, Berks; Rev. J. Miles, 
of Moon Falcon, Somerset, Domestic Chaplain 
te the Earl of Kingston, to Mary Anne, eldest 
d. of the late R. G, Leslie, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, and formerly Deputy Judge-Advocate- 
General for aceon i Rev. J. Dolphin, r. of An- 
tingham, Norfolk, and Pebmarsh, Essex, to 
Mary, d. of the late Rear-Admiral Western, of 
Tattingstone-pluce, Suffolk; Rev. J. Cum- 
ming, M.A., to Elizabeth, eldest d. of Mr. J. 
Nicholson, of Trinity-square, Southwark ; 
Rev. J. Linton, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Oxtord, to Eliza, second d. of the late 
Rev. T. Wingfield, r. of Teigh, in the county 
of Rutland; Rev. R. Young, v. of Riseley, 
Bedfordshire, to Caroline Ellen, eldest d. of 
Gen. J. S. Wood; Rev. C. Morrall, M.A., 
of Brasennose College, to Emily Jane, d. of 
the late Rev. F. Blackburne, r. of Weston- 
super-Mare, Somerset, and of Raskelf, York- 
shire; Rev. C. O. Mayne, M.A., Student of 
Christ Church, to Emily, d. of G. Smith, 
Esq., of Selsdon, Surrey ; Rev. E,W. Hughes, 
B.A., of Worcester College, and of East Had- 
don, Northamptonshire, to Catherine, only d. 
of J. Cape, Esq., London; Rev. F. Morse, to 
Anne Emma Timberlake, widow of G. F. 
Timberlake, Esq., of Pullingspit House, Herts. 


OBIT UA 4. 


POS HORDE MOLBEOOL OD 


(From a Correspondent.) — On the 4th 
of last month, died, the Reverend George 
Mathew, A.M., Vicar of Greenwich, which 
important office he had held for twenty - 
one years, to the general sutistaction of a 
population varying in that period from 
sixteen to upwards of twenty thousand 
souls. | beg to submit the following hasty 
sketch of the feelings manifested by the 
parishioners since the lamented event :— 

On W ednesday, the 10th, the inter- 
ment took place at the New Church of 
Mt. Mary, when, if any manifestation was 
required of the regard and affection of the 
parishioners for a beloved and lamented 
clergyman, it was abundantly testified by 
the attendance of (1 may safely say) up- 
wards of two thousand persons of every 
crade of society, and with the utmost pos- 
sible decorum, to witness the funeral rites, 
which were performed, with the most im- 
pressive solemnity, by the Rev. Dr. Waite, 
who had been the able and confidential 
coadjutor of the deceased both previous 
to and during the whole of his incum- 
bency. 

On the succeeding Sunday, July 14th, 
the Rev. Dr. Waite, at the Old Church, 
and the Rev. Mr. Ainger, at the New, 
where the letter has filled the office ol 


assistant minister, with great satisfaction 
to the parish, since September 1825, 
(shortly after the opening of the church, ) 
paid a tribute to the memory of their de- 
parted friend, which, if we may judge 
from the exteat to which the congregation 
in each church were affected during their 
delivery, will most certainly never be 
effaced from the recollection of those who 
heard them, more especially those who 
have grown old, or have attained to the age 
of maturity, under the pastoral care of the 
lamented subject of their grief. 

Asa further mark of the high estimation 
in which the talent, and ability, and ge- 
neral urbanity of character of the deceased 
pastor was held by the parish in general, 
| may mention that almost the whole of 
the shops in the town, and a very large 
proportion of the private houses in the 
parish, were closed during the funeral ; 
and that aspecial meeting of the church- 
wardens, overseers, and governors and 
directors of the poor, has been convened, 
at which resolutions were passed marking, 
in the strongest manner, their sense of his 
inestimable worth, and the consequent loss 
sustained by the parish; at the same time 
evmpathizing and condoling, in a most 
becoming manner, with his amiable and 
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EVENTS OF 





afflicted widow, his family, and personal 
friends. 

Perhaps a stronger proof of the good 
feeling which existed in the breast of this 
excellent man and faithful minister of the 
church of England cannot be adduced than 
one which was advanced by the Rev. Mr. 
Ainger, in his sermon of Sunday, 14th July 
—namely, that as a clergyman and vicar of 
the parish, he had enjoyed the esteem of 
all parties—of those dissenting from the 
establishment equally with those of his 
own flock ; and the proof was manifest in 
the fact, that, during the course of his 
long protracted illness, prayers had been 
constantly offered for his recovery, he 
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BERWSHIRE, 

Upwards of 800/. have been already sub- 
scribed towards the erection of the new 
eburch at Upton cum Chalvey, near Lton, 
of which His Majesty has given 100/.; the 
Queen, 50/.; W. Boncy, Esq., the impro- 
priator, YOO/.; the Vicar, the Rev. ‘FP. 
Champnes, YOOol.; and the Curate, the 


Rev. T. Furnival, 10/. 
On Sunday, the ith inst., a sermon 
was preached in the parish church ot 


Windsor, by the Rev. H. H. Milman, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Mary's, Reading, for 
the benefit of the National Schools. The 
subscription on the occasion amounted to 
upwards of Sv/. 

On Tuesday, August 13th, the District 
Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge held its annual 
meeting at Newbury, Berks. Archdeacon 
Kerens preached on the occasion to a nu- 
merous and highly respectable congrega- 
tion, amongst whom were nearly all the 
gentry resident in the neighbourhood. 

A beautiful new church has been just 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Lich- 
held and Coventry, at Hilderston, in the 
parish of Stone. The consecration took 
place in the presence of a crowded congre- 
gation. The whole exterior of the building 
isofstone. The length inside is 72 by 3v 
feet. It contains 420 sittings, of which 220 
are free. The edifice was built at the sole 
expense of Ralph Bourne, Fsq., in whom 
the patronage is vested. The inhabitants 
of Hhilderston and its vicinity were before 
nearly destitute of religious ordinances. 


CUMBBRLAND, 

\ very handsome school-house has re- 
cently been erected at Hiich Hill, near 
Keswick, intended to be used as a Sunday 
school, solely at the expense of James 
Stunver, Lsq., of Dove Cote, Keswick. 


THE 











THE 
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believed, in all the dissenting chapels in 
the parish. 

Two other facts alluded to by Mr. Ain- 
ger must not be omitted ; which are, first, 
that under the auspices of this zealous 
parish priest was founded the ‘ Greenwich 
National Schoo) for Girls ;” and, secondly, 
that his fostering care and unremitting 
zeal were mainly instrumental in procuring 
an additional temple (the new church of 
St. Mary) to be raised in the parish of 
Greenwich for the worship of Almighty 
God according to the form established by 
the wisdom of our forefathers, and which 
we may be permitted to hope will remain a 
monument to his name for ages yet tocome. 
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It was opened for the first time on Thurs 
day week, when a numerous meeting of 
the friends of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety was held in it, 


DEVONSTIRE, 


Kaeter.—The Bishop of the diocese ar- 
rived at the palace in this city on Friday, 
“nd August, and on Sunday morning 
preached to a large congregation at the 
Cathedral, from Luke xvi. 1. The Rev. 
Robert Lampen, vicar of Probus, Corn- 
wall, preached in the afternoon, from 
Luke xi. 94, 95, 206, according to an ar- 
rangement made by the bishop, by which 
clergymen from different parts of the dio- 
cese occasionally preach the afternoon 
sermon at the Cathedral. 

The Lord Bishop of this diocese held 
his primary visitation in the cathedral of 
this city, on Wednesday, the ist inst. 
It has been most largely attended, indeed, 
beyond former precedent in this way. 
The Rey. Dr. Collyns preached ; and the 
charge delivered by the Lord Bishop was 
of the most solemn and impressive kind. 
It is the intention of the Lord Bishop to 
proceed through the East and North of 
Devon, to Cornwall, reaching Penzance 
about the 10th of September, and returning 
by Plymouth to Totness the end of that 
month. 

The Lord Bishop of the diocese preached 
a sermon in the new chureb at Exmouth, 
in aid of the National School in that town, 
on Sunday, 11th inst., from St. Luke, ist 
chap., first four verses. A good collection 
was afterwards made at the doors. 

In the parish ehurch of St. Mary Arches, 
Exeter, the old pulpit has, during the last 
week, been removed, and replaced by one 
“of a light and handsome construction, 
which has much improved the appearance 
of this buildiag. The expenses were de- 
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frayed by a subscription amorg the pa- 
rishioners. 

Lord Rolle has contributed towards the 
funds tor the completion of the new church 
of St. Edmund's, in the city of Exeter, 
the munificent sum of 100/, His Lordship, 
in presenting it, said he felt obliged to the 
Rev. Mr. Atkinson, the rector of that pa- 
rish, for directing his attention to the 
subject. : 

Stoke Damarell Church, Devonport.—The 
pews in this parish church will in future 
be open for the general use of the con- 
tributors tothe rate. ‘The keys of seats 
hitherto reserved for the accommodation 
of individuals and families have been 
delivered to the parish churchwardens, 
notwithstanding many of them had been 
long regarded as private property. 

Church Missionary Society.—The anni- 
versary of the Plymouth and South West 
Devon Association was held on the 18th, 
Mth, and 20th of August. Sermons were 
preached, in aid of the funds, on Sunday, 
the 18th, atSt. Andrew's Church, Charles 
Church, Charles Chapel, and the Mariners’ 
Church, Plymouth,—the parochial Cha- 
pel,and St. Paul's, Stonehouse—St. John’s 
Chapel, Devonport, and Stoke Damarell 
Church, by the Rev. Dr. Doran, LL.D., 
Missionary from Southern India, Rev. J. 
D. Waron, Incumbent of Stanton le Dale, 
Derbyshire, the Rev. J. Hatchard, Rev. 
G. Straghan, Rev. TI. Grylls, and Rev. 8S. 
Kewe, The meetings were held the fol- 
lowing day, at the Royal Hotel, Plymouth, 
and the Town Hall, Devenport ; on Tues- 
day, at Millbrook, and at the Mariners’ 
Church, Plymouth. ‘The collections were 
reported as of greater amount than those 
of last year. 

Bernstaple.—Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledgee—Archdeacon Barnes ad- 
vocated the interests of this society in our 
parish church, on Sunday, July 22nd, in a 
sermon, from St. Matthew x.8. At the 
close of the service a public collection was 


made at the doors of the church, at one of 


which the plate was held by Lady Chiches- 
ter, supported byl’. Wray Harding, Esq., 
and at the others by Mrs. Saville, supported 
by T. P. Acland, Esq., Mrs. Whyte, sup- 
ported by Sir A. Chichester, and Mrs. Chi- 
chester, of Hall, supported by James Whyte, 
and John Law, Esqrs., the amount of which 
Was S2/. 10s, Gd. 

_ On Monday, a public meeting was held 
in the Guildhall, and was attended by most 


of the clergy residing within a circuit of 


twenty miles, and some of the most respect- 
able inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 

lhe Venerable the Archdeacon, having 
been called to the chair, read several col- 
lects appropriate to the occasion; and then 
called on the secretaries to submit their 
Statement. 


‘ev, Henry Gamble read the Report of 


the Barnstaple District Committee, from 
which we select the following extract 


‘The Barnstaple district committee was 
first opened and established in the year 
1817 ; at which time several beneficial re- 
gulations were adopted. The effect of those 
proceedings has been the accession, at dif- 
ferent periods, of members to both the pa- 
rent society and the district committee ; 
butit isa matter of painful regret, whatever 
may have been the cause, that neither the 
parent society nor the district committee 
have received that general support from the 
friends of the national church in this neigh- 
bourhood that could have been wished or 
might reasonably have been anticipated. 
Still, there is much reason for rejoicing for 
what has been done ; and the committee can- 
not but indulge the hope that their humble 
endeavours to assistin the prosecutionof the 
several objects proposed by the parent so- 
ciety have not been wholly void of success. 
Of this, the subjoined account of the books 
and tracts which have been issued during 
the past year from their depository, at Mr. 
Baker's, will, they presume, be admitted 
as a satisfactory proof: Bibles, 210—Tes- 
taments, 582—Prayer Books, 643—Other 
Books, 542— Tracts, 4006,”” 

The receipts of the district committee, 
for the sale of the society's books, were in 
1820, SBl. 2s. 74d., and in 1852, 1504, 

The committee had considered that the 
operations of the society might be materi- 
ally extended if three of the neighbouring 
deuneries were joined with themselves, 
namely, the ‘Torrington, the Sherwill, and 
the Hartland. An annual sermon might be 
preached and a public meeting held in each 
place successively ; it would thus take in 
the towns of Barnstaple, Bideford, Tor- 
rington, and Ilfracombe, once in four years ; 
this he hoped would be sufficient to keep 
alive the interest which was now excited, 

Thomas W. Harding, Esq., Mr. Winter, 
Robert Chichester, Esq., John Pyke, Esq., 
Rev. H. Luxmoore, Henry Drake, Esq., 
and Capt. Cormick, moved the resolutions. 

Thomas W. Harding, Esq., expressed 
peculiar pleasure in moving ‘‘ That the 
very best thanks of the society be given to 
Dr. Barnes, forthe very able and impressive 
sermon which be delivered yesterday at 
the Barnstaple church.” 

John Law, Esq., seconded the motion. 

The Venerable the Archdeacon returned 
thanks, and suggested that at the next an- 
niversary, which would be held at Torring- 
ton, Mr. Luxmoore should preach the 
occasional sermon. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


On Thursday, August ist, the first stone 
of the church at Lytchett Minster, which 
is being entirely rebuilt, except the tower, 
was laid. It is to contain 500 persons. 
The Church Building Society has given 
29001.: Rev. Dr. Irving, vicar, 1001; Wm. 
Fryer, Esq., Lord of the Manor, 30L, 
beside a piece of land to enlarge the 
church-yard. An appropriate prayer was 
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read, and an impressive address delivered, 
by the Rev. R. O. Wilson, of St. Paul's 
Church, Poole. 

The Hon, W. F.S. Ponsonby has caused 
achurch to be built at his own expense, 
at Longfleet, near Poole. 

On Sunday evening, August the 4th, the 
annual sermon on behalf of the Church 
Missionary Society was preached in the 

ish church of Poole, by the Rev. Ro- 

t Moore, M.A., rector of St. Giles, 
Dorset, from John xii. 3%. Collection, 
12/.0s. 3d.—And on the 5th inst. the 4th an- 
niversary meeting of the Poole Association, 
was held at the Town Hall ; the Rev. P. W. 
Jolliffe, chairman. The secretary having 
read an encouraging Report of the Society's 
operations, the meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Carr Glyn, Rev. R. Moore, Rev. 
R. Otway Wilson, Rev. G. Mortimer, 
Rev. W. M. Dudley, Rev. R. Fayle, 
Rev. C. Daniel, andG. N. Ledgard, Esq. 
Collection, 91. 6s. 6d. 

On Friday, 9th inst., the seventeenth 
anniversary of the Poole Auxiliary Bible 
Society was held at the Town Hall; W. 
Binns, Esq., in the chair. The several 
resolutions were moved and seconded by 
C. S. Dudley, Esq., (on behalf of the 
Parent Society,) Rev. W. Clark, Rev. P. 
Jolliffe, Rev. R. Wilson, Rev. T. Du- 
rant, Rev. S. Bulgin, and G. Kemp, Esq. 
Collection, 9/1. 19s. 6d. 

On Sunday, the 18th inst., two sermons 
were preached in St. James's, Poole, on 
behalf of the London Hibernian Society, 
by the Rev. J. H. Magrath, perpetual cu- 
rate of Walton le Dale, Lancashire ; after 
which the sum of 12/. 3s. was collected. 
On the following evening a public meeting 
was held at the Town Hall. G. W. Led- 
gard,-Esq., being called to the chair, the 
meeting was then addressed by Capt. 
Banks, R.N., and Rev. J. H. Magrath, (on 
behalf of the Society,) Rev. W. M. Dud- 
ley, Rev. R. Wilson, Rev. R. Fayle, and 
Rev. J. M. Mackenzie. Collection, 71. 84d. 


DURHAM. 
The Hen. and Rev. Robert Liddell, 


having been appointed curate at Hartle- 
pool, (Mr. Wilson, the incumbent, having 
been unable to do the duty for some time 
past, in consequence of indisposition, ) 
entered on the duties of his ministry on 
Sunday, the 18th inst., and preached toa 
numerous congregation, who were highly 
gratified to hear morning service again, 
and to be no longer dependent on other 
sources for casual assistance. The dis- 
course was on the reciprocal daties of a 
minister and his congregation. 

The Archdeacon of Darham's annual 
visitation, held at the church of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, in the city of Durham, on Thars- 
day, ist inst., was very numerously attend- 
el. The morning service was performed by 
the Rev. James Reine, M.A., Vicarof Mel- 
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don 1 after which a sermon was delivered 
t 


by the Rev. Robert Gray, M.A., rector 
of Sunderland, from Acts xx. 28. The 
charge delivered by the venerable the 
Archdeacon seemed to make a deep im. 
pression on his auditory. Archdeacon 
Thorp, after the visitation, entertained a 
party of sixty-one of his clerical brethrey 
at dinner, at his house in the College. 

On Friday, the 2nd inst., the Archdeacon 
held a visitation at St. Andrew Auckland. 
The morning service was read by the Rey. 
J. Thompson ; and a discourse from Mat- 
thew vii. 24, was preached by the Rey. 
S. Gamlen, vicar of Heighington. 

The Rev. John Collinson, the esteemed 
rector of the parish of Gateshead, has, at 
his own expense, erected a handsome obe- 
lisk, ‘‘ to the memory of two hundred 
and twenty-two persons who died of cho- 
lera in Gateshead, from December the 
26th, mpcccxxx1, to November the 5th, 
mpecexxxur.” The obelisk is placed in 
the burial ground of St. Edmund's chapel ; 
itis about fifteen feet high, and its exe- 
cution is very creditable to the skill of 
Mr. Samuel Softley, the marble mason, 
On the pedestal is inscribed, ‘‘ In the 
midst of life we are im death. Watch, 
therefore, for ye know not what hour your 
Lord doth come.” 

At a meeting of the parish of Gateshead 
for the purpose of making a church rate, 
the Rev. Mr Abbs, the curate, offered to 
join the parishioners in petitioning against 
Rhater offerings and a compulsory rate, if 
they would agree to defray the arrears re- 
maining unpaid from the last year. This 
however was opposed, and an ainendment, 
that the imposition of a rate should be de- 
ferred for twelve months, was carried with 
acclamation; the meeting, with about 
thirty exceptions, appearing resolved to 
resist the rate in every form. 


ESSEX. 

Southend Chape! of Ease.—Considerable 
difficulty is expérienced in raising funds 
for the erection of this chapel. the so- 
ciety for building new churches has made 
a grant of S50/. towards the undertaking, 
which it is calculated will cost in the 
whole about 1800/. Several individuals, 
and amongst them the Bishop of London, 
have very handsomely come forward, but 
nearly 500/. is still wanted. When we 
consider how many wealthy and influential 
families visit this watering place, and with 
what ease the dissenting a of worship 
are paid for, we are very much surprised 
that the building of this episcopal chapel 
should stand still for want of 500/,—Coun- 
try Paper. 

Great Baddow Church Rates. —At the 
Chelmsford petty session, it was stated 
on the part of the parish of Great Baddow, 
that up to the year 1825, Mrs. Pryer’s 
house and land had been regularly assessed 
to the church-rate, and the demand was 
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as regularly paid without the least objec- 


tion. In that year, however, a claim to 


exemption was set up on the part of Mrs. 
Pryer, on the und that the house she 
occupied was the parsonage, and part of 
the land attached to it glebe, and conse- 
uently was not liable to be assessed to 
the church-rate. The parishioners were 
not disposed to admit this claim without 
inquiry. After a long discussion, Mr. 
Brooksby and Mr. Crabb, as the majority 
of Mugistrates present, decided that no 
proceedings would be taken by the Bench, 
they considering that Mrs. Pryer’s house 
was the parsonage, and 21 acres of the 
land glebe. 

Hornchurch Sunday Schools.—Two ser- 
mons were preached at Hornchurch, on 
Sunday, the @ist ult., for the benefit of 
the Sunday Schools, by the Rev. D. G. 
Stacy, vicar of Hornchurch, and the Rev. 
J. H. Lewis, chaplain of the county peni- 
tentiary. The new organ was opened on 
the occasion, and gave universal satisfac- 
tion. The collections amounted to 46/., 
being 6/. more than last year. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

City of Gloucester.—A Bazaar was held 
in the Pump room at our Spa, on the 
15th, 16th, and 17th inmst., at which some 
charitable ladies had the pleasure of dis- 
posing of many elegant and ingenious arti- 
eles of their own manufacture, for the be- 
nefit of the Gloucester Benevolent Society. 
The receipts of the sale amounted to 51/, 
18s. dd. This addition to the funds of the 
charity will contribute to diffuse still wider 
the benefits of an Institution, the object 
of which is to promote and encourage in- 
dustry and good conduct among the poorer 
classes. 

St. Matthew's Church, Kingsdown.—The 
excavations for the foundation of the 
intended new church ure already com- 
menced, at the top of Mother Pugley’s 
field, near the back of St. James's Parade, 
Kingsdown. The subscriptions amount 
to above 5000I, 

On Thursday, 8th inst., a vestry meeting 
was held at Clifton, to make a Church 
rate for defraying the necessary expenses 
of organist, clerk, sexton, and other minor 
aflairs connected with the church. One 
penny in the pound was the sum proposed 
to be granted. The dissenters and other 
malcontents, however, mustered their 
forces, and successfully opposed the rate ; 
the numbers being, 60 in its favour, and 62 
aguinet it. Had such a result been contem- 
plated, we are persuaded that the opposi- 
tionists, instead of having a majority of 
two, would have been in the minority by 
many hundreds.—Gloucester Journal, 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Her royal highness the Duchess of Kent 
as sent a donation of 151. to the Ports- 
mouth and Portsea Royal Lancasterian 





Schools, for the purpose of founding a 
library, which is to bear the name and ttle 
of the ‘‘ Royal Victoria Library,”’ founded 
by their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of 
Kent and the Princess Victoria, 1833.— 
Portsmouth Herald. 


KENT. 


Refusal to pay Church Cess.—On Thurs- 
day, 22d inst., a vestry meeting was held 
in St. Mildred’s Church, Canterbury, for 
the purpose of granting a rate to liquidate 
the expense of repairing the church. Al- 
derman Henry Cooper stated that the re- 
pairs had been ordered at a previous vestry, 
under the direction of the Archdeacon ; and 
that nothing had been done but what the 
vestry hadordered. ‘The rate was strongly 
resisted upon several grounds. Some said 
they were not present at the former vestry, 
and, therefore, had not sanctioned it, 
and others that they never attended the 
church. Ultimately, the rate was refused 
by a majority of three ; there being nine in 
favour, and twelve against it. 

On Sunday, 4th inst., a sermon was 
preached in Gravesend church, by the Rev. 
George Croly, LL. D., for the benefit of the 
National Schools, from St. John, xvii. 20, 
21. A very liberal contribution in aid of 
the funds was made. 

Qn Sunday, 18th inst., a sermon was 
preached in Faversham church, by the Rer. 
J. Russell, D.D., for the benefit of the 
Faversham National Schools. The collec- 
tion at the doors amounted to the sum of 
18/. 9s. 

The Bishop of Rochester has consented 
to consecrate a chapel of ease about to be 
built by Mr. Taylor and other gentlemen of 
Gravesend, for the convenience of those 
who are unable to obtain seats in thechurch, 
in consequence of the great resort there, 
The chapel is to be elegant and capacious, 
and the subscriptions already amount to 
near the sum required—viz. 40001. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
on the occasion of his holding the Confirma- 
tion, will, besides laying the foundation 
stone of the new church or chapel about to 
be erected in St. Mary's parish, Dover, 
consecrate the new church at River, and 
the Grand Mausoleum, or Cemetery, erect- 
ing in Waldershare wood, by the Earl of 
Guilford, for himself and his descendants, 
— Kentish Gazette. 

A few days ago the first stone of a new 
chapel of ease was laid at Woolwich, at the 
eastern end of Beresford Street, the site of 
the late rope-yard. The children of the Na- 
tional Schools and Poor-house were present, 
as also the Artillery band. The ceremony 
terminated with three cheers and the na- 
tional anthem. 

Parsonage houses are about to be built at 
the sole charge of the incumbents, at Chis- 
lett and Swalecliffe in this county; so that 
henceforth there will be a resident clergy- 
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man in both those parishes. — Kentish 
Gazette. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Clerical Institution. —The annual meeting 
of the subseribers and friends to the insti- 
tution for the relief of the widows and 
orphans of clergymen who have officiated 
within the archdeaconry of Chester, was 
held in Manchester last July. Divine ser- 
vice was performed in the collegiate church, 
prayers being read by the very Rev. T. 
Calvert, D.D., the warden, in a most im- 
pressive manner. The sermon was preach- 
ed by the Rev. Geo. Blomfield, A.M., pre- 
bendary of Chester ; after which a collection 
was made, which amounted to 651. 8s. 4d.— 
In the evening, 114 gentlemen, chiefly 
members of the society, dined together at 
Hayward's Hotel, in Bridge Street. We 
are happy to record the following instance 
of kind concern for the welfare of the so- 
ciety. The gentlemen who were dining in 
the commercial room having been informed 
of the nature and object of the meeting, 
made a collection round the table, which 
amounted to the suny of 51. 10s., which was 
handed to the committee, with a strong ex- 
pression of the good wishes of the company 
for the welfare of the institution. The 
meeting was the most numerous that has 
been held since the society was established. 

On Sunday, 4th inst., the Rev. Samuel 
Hall, A.M., who has officiated as minister 
of Billinge, near Wigan, during a period of 
twenty-nine years, preached his farewell 
sermon to a crowded auditory, who had as- 
sembled to hear his reasons for seceding 
from the church of England — Bolton Chron. 

Church Reform at Middleton. —On Sunday, 
11th inst., a number of radicals went in a 
body to the parish church of Middleton, and 
took possession of the overseer's pew and 
several of the sittings at the bottom of the 
church. Edmund Collinge,one of the consta- 
bles, seeing their behaviour, requested them 
(as the pew would be wanted ) to find seats in 
another pait of the church; but they re- 
fused to do so, saying that they were well 
acquainted with the laws of parish churches 
and parish meetings, and they were in a 
parish church, and would not stir from that 
has tg In the course of a quarter of an 
xour he again went to them, and, for the 
sake of peace, hoped they would comply 
with his request, but they still refused, and 
remained until the service was ended, some 
appearing to be as diligent with their 
prayer books as if they had attended church 
for balfacentury. They say that the sit- 
tings in all parish churches are free, or 
ought to be so, according to law ; and itis 
further reported, that they are determined 
to become regular attenders, provided they 
succeed in their attempts to establish that 
point.— Manchester Courier. 

Token of Respect.—A very beautiful and 
splendid chased silver snuff-hox has been 
presented to the Rev. W. A. Wood, A. B., 


THE MONTH, 


late one of the curates of the parish church 
in this town, bearing the following inscrip: 
tion ; ~—‘* Presented to the Rev. W. A, 
Wood, A. B., by a number of the parishion- 
ers of Lancaster, as a token of their respect 
for his unwearied diligence in the discharge 
of his duty as their minister, July, 1833,” 
In times like the present, it is truly gratify. 
ing to every lover of religion to find that 
the exertions of a conscientious clergyman 
are duly appreciated, and ensure the re. 
spect and yen of his parishioners, 
—- Lancaster Gazette. 

New Roman Catholic Church.—There is 
now being erected at Stonyhurst College, 
Lancashire, the most magnificent place of 
worship which the Roman catholies will 
have in the three kingdoms. Itis supposed 
that this church, or rather cathedral, will 
be completed in about sixteen months 
hence. The style is gothic, and the sup- 
posed expenses will be about 10,0001. 

Manchester Church Rate.—The scrutiny 
into the validity of the votes has been com- 
pleted, and the motion in favour of the rate 
carried by a majority of 156. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


The Rev. Mr. Whitford, curate of Gos- 
berton, is zealously endeavouring to procure 
the erection of a chapel of exse in a distant 
and destitute part of the parish. Earl 
Brownlow, lord of the manor, bas given an 
eligible piece of land and the sum of 100). for 
the purpose, and several other proprietors of 
land have also subscribed liberally. The 
expense is estimated at 30001.— Stamford 
Mercury. 

Visitation.—On Wednesday, 7th inst., the 
venerable the Archdeacon Goddard held a 
visitation at Spaldingchurch. Prayers were 
read by the Rev. Wm. Moore, D.D., after 
which a discourse was delivered from 
1 Cor. v. 16, 12—** Watch ye, stand fast in 
the faith, quit you like men, be strong.”’ A 
numerous and highly respectable congrega- 
tron, among whom were many dissenters, 
assembled, in the expectation that a charge 
would be read by the archdeacon, and they 
were not disappointed. The venerable gen- 
tlemen delivered a discourse which occu- 
pied nearly an hour and a half. It is shortly 
to be given to the public, at the special re- 
quest of the clergy. At this visitation some 
trouble was given to the visitor, by the 
belligerents at Crowland respecting the 
choice of churchwardens. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Agricultural implopmens Institution.—A 


meeting of the general Committee was held 
at the Exchequer. Coffee-house, Palace- 
yard, on Friday, the 16th inst. "The Right 
Hon, Lord Rebert Grosvenor was unani- 
mously called to the ehair.. A‘ variety of 
important matters came under discussion, 
and Mr. Hearty P. Richatdeon, the Secre- 
tary, reported that during the past week si#b- 
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scriptions had been received from George 
Barclay, Esq., Messrs. Hoare, the Duchess 
of St. Albans, the Duke of Grafton, Messrs. 
Esdaile and Co., the Ear! of Craven, G. F. 
Young, Esq. M. P., Messrs. Barnett and 
Co., Messrs. Ladbroke and Co., Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge, Bart., C. R. M. Talbot, Esq. 
M.P., C.B. Coles, 4 Sir Charles Bagot, 
George Grote, Esq. M. P. (second sub- 
scription ), and the Hon. Mr. Vernon, M.P., 
&c. The noble chairman presented the 
institution with his third donation; and 
the meeting adjourned. 

The West leodan Auxiliary Sunday 
School Union Report states, that there 
are 209 Sunday Schools, containing 2,754 
teachers, and 24,812 children, in their dis- 
trict. ‘The largest school appears to be at 
Pimlico, containing 750 children; the 
greatest number of teachers is at Great 
Queen Street, viz. 59. Only 51 of the 
schools subscribe to the Auxiliary. 


NORFOLK, 


On Wednesday, July 24th, the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln confirmed upwards of 
2000 persons in the spacious and beautiful 
church at East Dereham, and, owing to the 
judicious arrangements made for the occa- 
sion by the Vicar, the active exertions of 
the Curate, and the kind assistance of many 
of the clergy who attended, the punctuality 
of the organist, and the general good beha- 
viour of those confirmed, as well as of the 
appointed officers, the ceremony, which oc- 
cupied less than three hours, and was over 
before two o'clock, passed off in the most 
pleasing and satisiactory manner. At the 
conclusion of the service the Bishop deli- 
vered an impressive address to the young 
persons present, which it is hoped his 
Lordship may be induced to publish. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lin- 
coln (Dr. Kaye) after holding confirma- 
tions (at the request of the venerable Dio- 
cesan) at Lynn and Dereham, arrived at 
the Palace on Wednesday evening, the 24th 
of July, and the next day confirmed at the 
cathedral 2068 persons, who were thus 
admitted (after their baptismal vow by 
their sponsors) as members of the Esta- 
blished Church. ‘The Hon. and Rev. the 
Dean and Prebendaries in residence, with 
the clergy of the city and neighbourhood, 
attended on the solemn occasion. ‘The 
choir of the cathedral was thrice filled 
with young persons and adults; but, from 
the judicious arrangements, every thing 
was conducted with the greatest order and 
decorum.— A most affectionate and impres- 
sive charge was delivered by his Lordship; 
who, after the ceremony, left the city, and 
proceeded to the Rev. Archdeacon Older- 
shaw’s, of Starston, having to hold a con- 
irmation the next day at Redenhall, 


NORTHU MBERLAND. 


A meeting of the subscribers to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 


Vou, 1V.—Sept. 1833. 


in the Newcastle-upon-Tyne district was 
held in the vestry of St. Nicholas, on 
Monday, 29th ult., when the Rev. E. H. 
Hopper, M.A., was elected secretary, in 
the place of the Rev. H. A. Dodd, M.A., 
resigned; at which meeting the following 
resolution was ng acer That Abridg- 
ments or partial Extracts from the Holy 
Scriptures should not be circulated or sanc- 
tioned by the Parent Society.” Against this 
resolution the chairman (the Rev. H. A. 
Dodd) and the minority have, we under- 
stand, entered a strong protest.— Newcastle 
Jonrnal. 

The corporation of Newcastle, at a late 
meeting of the the common council, re- 
solved to continue their accustomed stipend 
for the first curate of St. Nicholas. Had 
this grant been discontinued, we under- 
stand a successor would not have been ap- 
pointed in the room of the Rev. E. H. 
Hopper, who lately resigned ; and thus the 
town would have been deprived of the ser- 
vices of one of its resident clergy. 


ONFORDSHIRE, 


The Bishop of Oxford holds confirma- 
tions this year at the following places :— 
At St. Mary’s; at Dorchester, Wednesday, 
September 4th ; at Henley, Thursday, Sep- 
tember Sth; at Whitchurch, Friday, Sep- 
tember 6th; at Ewelme, Saturday, Septem- 
ber 7th; at Thame, Tuesday, September 
10th ; at Chinnor, Wednesday, September 
1ith; at Cuddesden, Thursday, Septem- 
ber 12th. 

The Universities. —“Our report of the pro- 
ceedings in the House of Commons on Fri- 
day, the 16th inst., contains the observa- 
tions of some Members relative to the 
grant of 1,264/. to Professorships in the 
two Universities. That such a sum should 
be annually taken from the pockets of his 
Majesty's subjects, for the encouragement 
of science, is truly alarming; but to di- 
minish this alarm, let us look to the other 
side of the question, for the public are not, 
probably, aware that they are much more 
than repaid the 1,264/. by the Members of 
this University only. Every individual 
on taking his degree of Bachelor of Arta 
pays a stamp tax of four pounds, and every 
Master a stamp tax of six pounds, and 
higher degrees in proportion. No graduate 
can obtain an authentication of his having 
taken a degree unless it be written on a 
stump of ten pounds. Last year there were 
269 Bachelors of Arts’ degrees, and 17.5 Mas- 
ters’, making together the sum of 2,126/, 
and this appears to be a fair annual average. 
The Cambridge degrees are still more nu- 
merous,* so that considerably more than 
4,000/. is annually paid to Government by 
the graduates of the two Universities as a 
return for the vote of 1,264/, for the salaries 





* Cambridge pays more than 3000/. perann.—Ed, 
22 
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of certain Professors, exclusive of ad eun- 
dem admissions and of the degrees in Di- 
vinity, Law, Medicine, and Music. If the 
House of Commons would repeal the taxes 
on admission to degrees, the expenses of 
graduating would be so reduced that the 
graduates would feel great pleasure in 
paying the salaries of their Professors, and 
rendering an appeal to the generosity of 
the House for another 1,264/. unnecessary.” 
— Orford Herald, 


SOMERSETSHUIRE. 

A sermon was preached on Tuesday, 
August 4th, in behalf of the Seciety for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, to the 
inhabitants of Longport, Somerset, by the 
Rev. Plumpton Wilson, rector of Lichester. 
The line of argument may be inferred from 
the text selected for the occasion—‘‘ Be 
careful, and strengthen the things that 
remain, that are ready to die ;” and most 
admirably was the whole discourse adapted 
to stir up the zeal of his hearers in support 
of the things that remain. A very liberal 
contribution in behalf of one of our most 
valuable existing institutions followed 
this forcible appeal. 

A sermon was preached at the church 
of St. Mary Magdalene, Taunton, on 
Sunday, August 11th, by the Rev. J. G. 
Maddison, rector of East Moulton, in 
aid of the local funds of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge for the 
Taunton and Dunster District. A liberal 
collection of 16/, was made after the ser- 
mon. It is highly gratifying to observe the 
exertions making in behalf of this most 
udmirable seciety, and the charitable spirit 
which those exertions are calling forth in 
all parts of the country. 

The inhabitants of Weston have deter- 
mined to present a service of plate to their 
curate, the Rev. Edward Wilkins, on his 
leaving them to take possession of the 
living of Netenntohd-tet- Lagitnion, 
Norfolk, as a mark of their esteem and 
regard for him. 

Iiminster.—On Monday the 22nd ult. 
the liminster Branch Bible Society held an 
annual meeting (the tenth anniversary), 
which was attended by a deputation from 
the Parent Society. 

The parishioners of Fivehead and 
Sewell, Somerset, invited their curate, 
Mr. Hyde, on his leaving them, toa dinner 
at Cathanger Farm, in the parish, and pre- 
sented to Lie a handsome silver cup, asa 
testimonial of their esteem for him, and 
approbation of the manner in which he had 
discharged the duties of his calling amongst 
them for nearly eight years. Many of the 
poorest gladly contributed. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


On Toesday, the 6th inst., the new 
eburch at Perry Barr, Staffordshire. erected 
pon the estate and at the sole expense of 
Jobu Gonch, Fsq., of Perry Hall, was 
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consecrated by the Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry. ‘The edifice is in the Gothic 
style, and affords accommodation to 450 

ersons. The estimated cost of the build. 
ing is 45001.,in addition to the value of the 
site and burial ground. To this Mr. Gough 
has liberally added an endowment of 30001. 
in aid of the support of the minister, and 
reparation fund of 2001., which, with the 
expenses of deeds, fees, furniture, plate, 
&c., together with the erection of a suita- 
ble parsonage near to the church, which 
we understand it is the intention of Mr, 
Gough hereafter to build, cannot, even- 
tually, we should think, fall far short of 
10,0001. The east window is decorated 
with painted glass, designed and executed 
by the well known Mr. W. Raphael Egin. 
ton, a native of the parish. The Bishop 
has recently consecrated new churches at 
Hilderstone, Staffordshire ; at Wrockwar- 
dine Wood, Salop ; and at Stapenhill, near 
Burton-upon-Trent. Hilderstone and Sta- 
penhill churches have been erected by 
private individuals under the recent act 
(t and 2 William 1V.) which gives power 
to build churches, vesting the right of 
patronage in the founder. Perry Barr 
Church is erected under the same act, the 
beneficial effects of which have been thus 
early manifested. 

On the 9th inst., the new church at 
Newhall, Burton-upon-Trent, was conse- 
crated by the Bishop. A numerous pro- 
cession of clergy and gentry attended the 
Bishop to the church, which was built at 
the sole expense of the Rev. J. Clay, J. 
Clay, Esq., and Miss Clay, of Stapenbill, 
near Burton. ' 

On Saturday, the 3rd of August, being 
the anniversary on which the Cholera com- 
menced its dreadful ravages at Bilston last 
year, the schools for the education of the 
poor children who have become orphans by 
that awful visitation was opened for their 
reception. Previously to thissolemnity, 4 
neat and well executed medal had been 
prepared by Mr. Outley, of Birmingham, 
to commemoridte the sad event. At 9 
o'clock in the morning the affecting busi- 
ness of theday commenced. Twenty-five 
at a time of these bereaved little ones 
were presented by their friends to the 
committee of ladies and gentlemen assem- 
bled at the Sunday school house, who, in 
exchange for the received ticket, placed 4 
medal round the neck of each child, sus- 
pended by a black ribbon, indicative of 
its mournful deprivation. These children 
being dctteatet by a lady and gentleman 
from each committee into the Cholera 
schools, twenty-five more were brought 
forward, and so on until the whole num- 
ber were supplied with medals. W ben 
all were assembled in the new school 
(which consists of two excellent and com- 
modious rooms, one for the boys and the 
other for the girls, well lighted and venti- 
lated from the top )the reverend Incumbent 
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offered up, in the presence of the children, 
their friends, and all who attended this 
poteresting ceremony, an oa rem and 
most impressive prayer to Almighty God, 
(first in the boys’ school, and next in the 
giris') unploring him to succour, bless, 
and protect the undertaking, and the be- 
reaved objects for whose benefit it was 
erected. 1 

A procession was then formed, and 
moved from the Cholera school, and pro- 
ceeded through the principal parts of the 
town in solemn silence and in tears, amidst 
thousands of sympathizing spectators, to 
the church of St. Leonard, where the 
morning service was performed by the 
Rev. W. Leigh, the worthy Incumbent, 
who selected for the occasion those beau- 
tiful Psalms, the 34th, Yist, and the 121st ; 
and for the Lessons, the 17th chap. of the 
Ist Book of Kings, and the 1ith chap. of 
St. John’s Gospel. After prayers, the 
reverend gentleman delivered to the con- 
gregation, consisting of nearly 300 persons, 
an extempore address, in the most elo- 
quent, impressive, and affecting manner, 
which was listened to with intense interest 
and attention; and when he particularly 
addressed the poor children, the reverend 
gentleman bimself was so much overcome, 
as to be unable for some time to proceed. 
lt was most gratifying to see the effect his 
impressive address had upon those chil- 
dren who were old enough to comprehend 
and appreciate the loss they had sustained, 
when their departed parents were alluded 
té6. Afterthe morning service had con- 
cluded, the children were conducted to 
Mount Pleasant, and, being arranged in 
lines, each child received a large piece of 
plum cake and a glass of wine. ‘hus ter- 
minated this most solemn and affecting 
ceremony, which was conducted through- 
out with the utmost regularity and deco- 
rum ; and it was highly pleasing to see the 
children so decently 8 cleanly clad. 

SURREY. 

The office of Chaplain of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, having become vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Harrison, a very 
active canvass for the suffrages and sup- 
oy of the parishioners is being prosecuted 

y the friends of the several candidates in 
the field, whose nomination took place at 
avestry meeting of the rate-payers held on 
Thursday, the 15th inst., the rate-payers 
having the privilege of electing their own 
clergy. The following are the names of 
the seven candidates :—Rev. Wm, Curling, 
M.A., Rev. John Wilcox, M.A., Rev. H. 
8. Plumptre, M.A., Rey. Samuel Benson 
we curate), M.A., Rev. R. South, M.A., 

tev. J. W. Niblock, D.D., and the Rev. 
J. Hi. Prive, LL.D. The emolument of 
the office is a fixed salary of 3001. per an- 
bum, éxclusive of the fees arising from 
weddings, churchings, christenings, and 
burials, Messrs. Curling and Wilcox 


preached their probationary sermons to 
crowded congregations on Sunday, 18th 
inst.; Messrs. Plumptre and Benson on 
Sunday, 25th. Messrs. South and Niblock 
will preach theirs on Sunday the Ist of 
September, and the Rev. Dr. Price on the 
8th of September. The election is ap- 
pointed to take place on Tuesday the 10th 
of September, and a very severe three days’ 
contest is anticipated, 


SUSSEX. 


Brighton. —On Sunday, the 11th of July, 
sermons were preached at the various 
places of Divine worship connected with 
the established church, in aid of the funds 
of the Lewes Deanery Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, when the following collections were 
made at the doors after service :— 


Parish Church O° gee trees 


St. Peter’s Church 30 210 
Chapel Royal eee 610 0 
St. James's Chapel 16 13 


8 
St. Margaret’s Chapel 14 1 9 
Trinity Chapel ,, 2512 8 

- ep - 
» Oo 
0 
4 


~ 


St. George's Chapel St 
St. Mary's Chapel 19 
St. Andrew's Chapel 12 


~~ 


Total ios eee! Ee 





Brighton.—W orkmen are now employed 
at St. Peter's Church in putting up the 
painted windows, which have been, with 
so much liberality, prepared for that edifice 
at the cost of the Rev. Vicar. The paint- 
ing of the centre window is a representa- 
tion of St. Peter and the Evangelists. 

Frant National Schools.—On Sunday, the 
11th inst., two sermons were preached in 
the church of this village for the benefit 
of the National Schools, by the Rev. 8. 
Wilberforce, rector of Brigtone, Isle of 
Wight. The Rev. Gentleman's texts 
were, in the morning, St. James i. 27; in 
the afternoon, Acts i. 25. Upwards of 30. 
was collected on the occasion, which must 
be a very considerable collection for so 
small a village, having very few trades- 
people; the school being almost entirely 
supported by the gentry of the parish, 
who must also have contributed most libe- 
rally on this occasion. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 

Ru School.—The annual examination 
at Rugby School concluded on besos | 
the 23rd inst., when Mr. Thomas Sheppard, 
Mr. Henry Balston, and Mr. Charles Mayor, 
were elected Exhibitioners. The Exa- 
miners were Rev. H. Jenkins, Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford ; and the Rev. J. F. 
Isaacson, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. There were present the Karl 
of Denbigh, the Earl of Aylesford, Karl 
Howe, Sir H. Halford, Sir Gray Skipwith, 
Sir Theophilus Biddulph, and nearly al 
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the rest of the trustees of this noble foun- 
dation. The value of the exhibitions is 
70l. per annem, for seven years, and they 
are open to any college of either university. 


WILTSHIRE, 


A sermon was preached by the Rev. W. 
W. Tatum, at St. Martin's Church, Sarum , 
on Sunday, July Yist, in behalf of the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb Children 
of the Poor, situated in the Kent Road, 
Surrey, from Exod. iv. 11. The subscrip- 
tion at the church door amounted to up- 
wards of 201. 

On Thursday, August Ist, a dinner was 

iven, by his late pupils, to the Rev. Dr. 

adcliffe, at the White Hart, Salisbury, 
on his retiring from the duties of his 
school, Upwards of thirty sat down to the 
dinner. Edward Berkley Portman, Esq. 
was in the chair. On this occasion, a piece 
of plate (a magnificent ornamental epergne 
of massive silver) was presented to the 
doctor as a tribute of his late pupils’ 
esteem. It is proposed to establish an 
annual meeting of those who have been 
educated in the school. 

On Friday, August the 9th, the Lord 
Bishop of Sarum consecrated the burial 
ground of Christ Church, Warminster, 
Wilts. A sermon was preached by the 
Rev. J. O. W. Haweis, M.A., and S8/, 1s. 
10d. was collected towards defraying the 
expenses of the church. On the same day 


was also consecrated a small piece of land 


given by the vicar, with the consent of the 
patron, from the glebe, for the enlargement 
of the old church-yard. 

The annual meeting of the Church Union 
Society took place at the Lord Bishop's 
Palace, Salisbury, on Wednesday, August 
the 14th. There were present the Lord 
Bishop, the Dean, Archdeacon Clarke, 
and a large number of the rural deans of 
the whole diocese, under whose manage- 
ment the society is conducted. The object 
of the society is to afford assistance to 
superannuated curates, to provide curates 
for infirm incumbents, and to pension in- 
capacitated parish clerks of good character. 

The Rev. Peter Hall, late Curate of St. 
Edmund's, Salisbury, declares that lately 
a great change has taken place in his views 
and sentiments with regard to religion ; 
and to this he ascribes his dismissal from 
the curacy, having been charged with in- 
culcating doctrines inconsistent with the 
Bible, and with the public interpretations 
of the Church of England, 

A Reading Society has been lately esta- 
blished at Salisbury, one of whose rules is, 
.that its reading room shall not be opened 
at all on Sunday. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

On Sunday, the 28th ult., the Bishop of 
Worcester preached two sermons in the 
parish charch of Bromsgrove, for the hene- 
fit of the Sunday schools, In the course 
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of his sermons bis Lordship feelingly a}. 
luded to the death of the Ear! of Plymouth, 
who had been a liberal benefactor to the 
schools. The pulpit, &e. were hang with 
black, as a token of respect for the Harl’s 
memory. At Jardebigg church, on the 
same day, Lord Aston commented in very 
just terms of eulogy on the Earl's charac. 
ter. A large number of officers and other 
members of the Yeomanry Cavalry attended 
at this church in full regimentals. ‘The 
members of the Corps throughout the 
county paid a similar mark of respect. 

Stourbridge.—The election of a minister 
of St. Thomas's Church (vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Jos. Taylor) took place 
on Wednesday,24th,and Thursday ,25th alt. 
All the candidates had withdrawn, except 
the Rev. G. Wells, Head Master of the 
Grammar School of Edward VIL., and the 
Rev. J. M. Kirby, Under Master. The 
right of election is vested in all the inhabi- 
tant householders of the township. ‘The 
polling commenced on Wednesday morn- 
ing, and continued till mid-day on Thurs. 
day, when a gentleman on Mr. Kirby's 
committee very handsomely announced, 
that as there was no hope of that gentle- 
man’s success, he would withdraw. Nearly 
1000 persons voted, and the majority for 
Mr. Wells on the gross poll was 11%. He 
was declared duly elected, by W. Robins, 
Esq., who officiated as chairman, and who 
discharged his duties in so able and im- 
partial a manner as to receive deservedly 
the thanks of all parties. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Wakefield Church Rates.—On Thursday, 
15th inst., a very numerous meeting was 
heldin the parish church, Wakefield, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
the propriety of passing a church rate for 
that parish; the Vicar in the chair. * The 
chairman opened the proceedings by read- 
ing the notice which had been given by the 
churchwardens, which only specified the 
parish church, and the churches of St. 
John, Stanley, Alverthorpe, and Thornes. 
Mr. T. Tootal then read the estimate 
which had been made for the expenses of 
the current year, which he said, including 
St. John’s at 180/., according to act of Par- 
liament, amounted in all to 612i. 16s. 6d. 
Mr. George Green then moved that a rate 
of 1s. 6d. in the pound be made to meet the 
expenses of the ensning year. Mr, Ri- 
chard Nichols seconded the motion. The 
chairman proceeded to put it to the meet- 
ing, when a Mr. Patrick moved that the 
meeting be adjourned until that day six 
months, which, oa being put from the 
chair, was carried. 

Parish Church of Thwing.—The present 
Lord of the Manor of Thwing, in this 
county, Robert Prickett, ksq., of Octon 
Lodge, has put.the parish churgh of that 
sequestered village ina state of complete 
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repair, adorned it with admirable taste, 
ani. added a splendid eust window of 
painted glass. The following resolution 
unanimously ata parish meeting :— 

«'|bat Robert Prickett, Esq., be respect- 
fully solicited to allow bis armorial bear- 
ings to be emblazoned on the eastern win- 
dow of Thwing Church, in conjunction 
with the archiepiscopal and family arms of 
Archbishop Lamplugh (a native of the 
ish ), the family arms of the Barons de 

‘hwing, and the Barons de Lumley, for- 
mer proprietors of the soil, and ancient 
Lords of the Manor, whose respective arms 
are about to adorn the church, through the 
munificence of the present Lord of the 
Manor; and that the Rev. C. Blackwell 
be requested to forward the said unani- 
mous resolution to Mr. Prickett, in Lon- 
don. Thwing was the birth-place of Arch- 
bishop Lamplugh, whose mother was 
buried in the chancel. A Latin inscription 
is on her tombstone, from the pen of the 
Archbishop. A marble tablet has been 
erected to the Archbishop himself, by Mr. 
Prickett, with asuitable inscription. Mr. 
Prickett has recently made several valu- 
able allotments of land to the poor of the 
parish.— Hull Advertiser. 

Morley-cum- Churwell.—A vestry meeting 
was held on Thursday, 15th inst., of this 
district parish, for the purpose of levying a 
rate forthe necessary repairs and expenses 
of the church for the year ensuing; the 
Rev. A. Cassels, M.A.,in the Chair. The 
churchwardens requested a rate of three- 
half-pence in the pound, which would raise 
about thirty pounds. The dissenters put 
the following resolution, which was carried 
by a considerable majority.—‘‘ Resolved, 
that as the Churchwardens for last year 
have, out of the rave granted them on the 
4th of October last, the sum of 7/. 15s. in 
their hands unapplied, and that one of such 
churchwardens is holding the office again 
for the present year, and such church- 
wardens not having passed their accounts, 
it is considered they have more than suffi- 
cient monies in their hands for all neces- 
sary purposes for the use of the church for 
the present year. And that as the exac- 
tion of a church-rate from dissenters is un- 

ust, vexatious, and oppressive, and as 

Opes are entertained that his Majesty's 
Government contemplate affording relief 
similar to that which is before Parliament 
for Ireland, the consideration for making 
a church-rate be adjourned to this day 
twelve months.”— Leeds Intelligencer. 

We are happy in having to announce 
that, last week, a handsome silk gown and 
eassock, purchased, by subscription from a 
number of his Christian friends, were pre- 
sented to the Rev. D. Jenkins, incumbent 
of Pudsey, as atoken of their affectionate 
regard and esteem.— Leeds Intelligencer. 

The Misses Harrison, at whose cost the 
church at Wadsley hns been erected, have 
nominated, as its first incumbent, the Rev. 
F. Owen, M.A., curate of Eccleshall. 


Rawmarsh Sunday School.—The 15th 
ult. was a gay and joyous day at the plea- 
sant village of Rawmarsh. The children 
belonging to the Sunday School there were 
invited, by the Rev. John James, to an en- 
tertainment given on the lawn in front of 
the Rectory. An examination into the 
progress of their improvements then took 
place, under the direction of the worthy 
rector, when he distributed Bibles, Testa- 
ments, and Prayer Books amongst them, 
as rewards for their attention and good 
behaviour. ‘The children were affection- 
ately addressed by the Rev. John Black- 
burn of Attercliffe, and the Rev. Wm. 
Ellis, of Rawmarsh Hall. It is worthy of 
remark that Rawmarsh was one of the first 
villages that established a Sunday School. 
Much credit is due to the memories of its 
benevolent promoters, the Rev. Rowland 
Hodgson, the Rev. George Whitaker, and 
other respectable inhabitants, all of whom 
have been long consigned to their native 
earth; but the work of which they were 
the parents has continued in useful and 
activ. operation, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Maxfield and his predecessor, 
for more than halfacentury. The late F. 
F. Foljambe, Esq., of Aldwark, was its 
first patron, and his descendants have 
liberally continued the sum to this time. — 
Doncaster Gazette. 


WALES. 


New Chapel at Abersychan.—As an _in- 
stance in our own district of the zealous 
support afforded by the bench of bishops 
to objects of piety and religion, we have 
torecord the completion of an excellent 
chapel at Abersychan, almost entirely 
through the munificent liberality and ac- 
tive exertions of our venerable diocesan, 
His Lordship, in the first instance, sub- 
scribed 1002. towards the fund for building 
the chapel ; and by his judicious applica- 
tion for that purpose procured a grant of 
4001. from the governors of Queen Anne's 
Bounty, towards the fund, He subse- 
quently gave, with a friend, the sum of 
2001. towards the endowment ; and through 
his Lordship’s kindness in interesting 
himself in the cause, a promise of a further 
sum of 2001. has been obtained from other 
friends. ‘The lcrds of the manor of Went- 
sand and Bryngwyn have also very hand- 
somely given nearly an acre of land fora 
burial-ground, and the sum of 2001. for an 
endowment ; and the Right Rev. Prelate 
has since added to bis former donation that 
ofa handsome set of communion plate.— 
Merthyr Guardian. 

Aberystwith.—The beautiful new church 
of St. Michael, built from a design and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Haycock, 
of Shrewsbury, Architect, was opened 
for Divine service on Saturday, Srd inst. 
Tt contains sittings for 1,100 persons, 522 
of which are free. 
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SCOTLAND, 

Weare authorized to contradict, in the 
most decided manner, the report cir- 
culated by a paragraph in an Edinburgh 
paper, that the clergy of Edinburgh, in 
consequence of the disgraceful resistance 
recently offered to the payment of the an- 
nuity tex, had expressed a determination 
to take the earliest opportunity of accepting 
charges in the country. For this report 
there is not the shadow of a foundation. 
They are sensible, as many of the more 
respectable of their countrymen are, that 
they have been the object of most indecent 
attack and abuse for insisting on that pit- 
tance which the laws and ancient institu- 
tions of the country authorize ; but so far 
from seeking on that account to desert 
their flocks, they look to the returning 

ood sense of their countrymen, and to 

eir religious principles, to allay the pre- 
sent unjustifiable opposition, and restore 


to them that which is their own.— Scottish 
Guardian. 


IRELAND. 

The inhabitants of Loughrea bave pre- 
sented a valuable piece of plate to the 
Rev. Samnel Meddlicott, rector, for his 
attention to the unfortunate victims of 
cholera last year. 

A free church was consecrated at Bel- 
fast, on Thursday, Ist inst., which in the 


inside is 92 feet by 52, and the lower part 


contains 132 seats, capable of holding be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,100 people. The church 
cost 4,0001., to which the Board of First 
Fruits contributed liberally. 

The Rev. John Lyons he challenged 
any of the Roman Catholic clergy of Gal- 
way to a public disputation on the tenets 
of the churches of England and Rome. 

On Tuesday, the 6th inst., the Hon. and 
Venerable Archdeacon Trench, vicar-gene- 
ral of the diocese of Clonfert, held the 
visitation of the clergy in the church of 
Ballinasloe, pursuant to the mandate of the 
venerable prelate who presides over the 
diocese, whose absence has been caused 
by his Lordship’s attendance upon his par- 
liamentary duties. In the course of his 
charge, the vicar-general took occasion to 
animadvert upon the mischievous nature 
of the Church Reform Bill, and concluded 
by passing some very handsome and just 
encomiums upon the venerable bishop, 
Dr. Butson, who at his period of life, and 
at so much personal inconvenience, re- 
mained day after day in attendance in the 
House of Lords, for the purpose of placing 
on record, with the other conservative 
peers, his vote against the church spolia- 
tion measure. The Rev. Samuel Meddli- 
cott, the pious and worthy rector of 
Loughrea, preached from 2 Cor. v, 20, 21, 

Union ef Midleton.—We understand that 
the Lord Bishop of Cloyne, in imitation of 
the exemplary conduct of the Lord Bishop 
of Cork, 1s making extensive promotiors 
among the curates of his Lordship’s dio- 
cose, and, with the laudable view of extend- 


ing the promotion, and abolishing plurali- 
ties, has presented the several valuable 

ishes forming the union of Midleton to 
incumbents having two or more benefices 
to give up. It is said that the Rev. F. 
Jones, of Macroom, is appointed to Midle- 
ton; the Rev. W. Welland, one of the 
London Clerical Deputation, to Mogeeshy ; 
the Rev. Mr. Hallaran, one of the vicars 
choral of Cloyne, to Macroom ; and that 
the vicar scholarship is to be restored to 
the purpose it was originally intended for, 

—Cork Reporter. 

An Address, returning thanks to the 
Rey. Dr. Exvaixoton, Kegius Professor 
of Divinity in our University, was unani- 
mously voted on the Lith of June, ata 
meeting held at Enniscorthy, and was 
subscribed by fifty-three Clergymen. 

“ Rev. anp Dear Sin—We, the Clergy 
of the diocese of Ferns, duly appreciating 
the value of your services, during your 
late residence in London, as the person 
selected to present our memorial to His 
Majesty, beg leave to tender you our 
grateful acknowledgments for your devo- 
tion of time and abilities on that occasion, 
in suppert of the cause of the persecuted 
ministers of the Established Church in 
Ireland. We also beg to return you our 
warmest thanks for your generous disin- 
terestedness in having undertaken that 
arduous duty at your own expense, and 
(as we feel assured ) at much personal in- 
convenience and trouble.”’ 

The Address was forwarded by the very 
Rev. the Dean of Ferns, with the follow- 
ing letter :— 

* Gorey, 15th June, 1833. 

““My dear Sir, — Enclosed you are to 
receive the Address of the Clergy of Ferns ; 
—it was unanimous, and | think every one 
felt it was due to your exertions, Believe 
me it gives me great pleasure to be made 
the vehicle of the thanks and approbation 
of so respectable a body to a gentleman so 
esteemed. 

‘« | have the honour to be, your faithful, 
humble servant, Petrr Browy. 
‘* To the Rey.C. Elrington, D.D., &c.&c.” 

ANSWER. 
** Kilscoran, June 18, 1833. 

‘« My dear Sir,—I feel much obliged for 
the kind mannerin which you have con- 
veyed to me the Address of the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Ferns. I beg to express to 
you and to them my warmest thanks for 
the notice which has been taken in that 
address of my services, and I can only wish 
they had been more valuable. Such as 
they were, I was happy to have an oppor- 
tunity of offering them in our common 
cause—and I should hold myself very defi- 
cient in duty if | were not always ready 
at your eall to devote my time and best 
exertions in maintaining the interests of 


_the Church to whieh | am bound by every 


tie, human and dirine. 
‘* | have the honour to be, my dear Sir, 

faithfully yours, C. R. Evrainotoy. 
“ Very ey the Dean of Ferns.” 
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BOOKS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Select Remains of the Rev. T. Boston, edited by 
the Countess of Denbigh. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Rev. H. T. Burne on the Person and Humanity 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 12mo,. Is. 

An Analysis of the History of Joseph, upon the 
Principles of Lee’s Hebrew Grammar, by the 
Rev. A, Ollivant, M.A. 2nd edition. 8vo. 6s. 
boards. 

Practical Exposition of St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans, by the Rev. R. Anderson. 12mo, 7s. 
boards, 

Twelve Plain Sermons preached in a Village 
Charch, 12mo. 4s, boards. 

The Biblical Cabinet, Vol. [V., containing Er- 
nesti’s Institutes, Vol. Il. I2mo. 5s. bds. 
The Coming of the Messiah in Glory and Majesty. 
by Juan Josafat Ben Ezra. 12mo. 9s. bds. 
A Guide to an “ Irish Gentleman in Search ofa 
Reli ,” by the Rev. M. O'Sullivan. 12mo, 

78. 6d. boards. 

Archbish Cranmer’s Works, 4 vols. 8vo. 
2/, 108, bds. 

Wright's Commentary on Newton's Principia. 
2 vols. royal 8vo, 1/. 8s. 

Santa Maura, a Fragment, by Nugent Taylor, 


A Paraphrase of the Psalms, executed in Blank 
Verse, by T. Ducarel, Esq. 8vo. 8s. 

Picken’s Traditionary Stories. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
1d. 18. 

The Editors of the little work entitled ‘‘ The Pa. 
rent’s Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction’ 
have just completed the second volume, com- 
prising the last six monthly numbers. 


PRICES OF THE 


IN THE PRESS, 


A Fourth Edition of Montgomery's Poem, ‘‘ The 
Messiah,” illustrated with Coloured Fac. 
Similes of 12 Original Cabinet Pictures, painted 
expressly for the purpose by Wm. Etty, R.A., 
John Martiv, J. B. Haydon, D. M. Clise, T, 
Von Holst, J. Franklin, A. B, Clayton, Dudley 
Costello, &c., will appear with the Annuals, 
under the appropriate title of the * Sacaxp 
ANNUAL.” 

A Second Edition of Montgomery's Poem, Wo- 
man, the Angel of Life, will be ready the be- 
ginning of mber, 

Europe, a Political Sketch, and other Poems, by 
Mr. C, O. Apperley. 

Stuart’s Commentary on the Hebrews, re-pnb-. 
lished under the superintendence of Dr. Hen. 
derson, One Vol. 8vo, price 14s8., uniform 
with “ Stuart's Commentary on the Romans,” 

Scripture Biography, by Esther Hewlett, author 
of ‘Scripture History,” and “Scripture Na- 
tural History.” 1 vol. 8vo. 

Two Letters on Tithes and Corn Laws. Ad- 
dressed to William Duncombe, M.P. By Tho- 
mas Mease. 

Sermons on Various Subjects. By Samuel 
Warren, LL.D. In 1 vol, 12mo. 

Deontology, or the Science of Morality, &c., 
from the Manuscript of Jeremy Bentham, ar- 
ranged and edited by Dr. Bowring. 

Explanatory and Practical Comments on the New 
Testament, by a Clergyman of the Established 
Church. Vol. Il. 

Novi Testamenti Libri Historici: the Four Gos- 
pels &c. in Greek, with English Notes, and a 
Lexicon, by the Rev. E. J. Geoghegan, A.M; 
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ENGLISH FUNDS. 


FROM JULY 24, To auGusT 24, 1835. 


en ae 


~~ ere ee 


peters! 2] "894 89} 
Lowest. 834 88} 
| Long Anns, | India Stock. | 
yee — et) aaes 
“ie me 2 
Lowest..,.... 238) 


ce nn er 


17 7-16ths. 
7 





| 8 per et. Console | Red. 3 per cent. |" Red, 34 per cent, 


New 34% percent. | 4 per cent, 1826. 


97 Ta ahs 1044 
mn 
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Bank Stock. mie Face Bills. India Bonds. 
2125 58 pm. 35 pm. 
207 43 pm. 29 pm, 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 


, | 
| Priee. | Div. 





Grand Junction Canal .........| 245 | 12 


Kennet and Avon do. .........) 28.5 | 1.5 
Leeds and Liverpool do......... 460 | 20 
Leicester do...... Sree, enbhebinhnaga 185 | 10 
Regent's do....... hE A oi seceet 27 °1'18.6 
Stratford-on-Avon do. ......... r SF | 1.15 
Warwick and Birmingham do.| 275 | 16 
Warwick and Napton do. ...... | 07 | 12 


London & Birming. Railroad.' 7.5 
Liverpool and Manchester do, 210 | 8.8 





| Fig'| 


Div 
London DO crmacreryn et 53 | 25 
St. Katherine’s Dock............. 70.10) 3 
[West India Dock ......c00, 100 | 5 
‘Atlas Assurance Company... 115 | 10 
Globe do........ i i TE ty | 7 
Provident Life do. ..........0000. 19-10, 1 
West Middlesex Water do.,....... 77 3 
General Steam Navigation do. 13.10 16 
Reversionary Int, do.....,... +.) 127 4 
King's College... 


eeereererrer | 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“HH. D.” will find that Mr. Smith’s Letters on National Religion were noticed at length 
some time ago. 


« A Constant Reader” is received. So are “ M, A.,” ‘«T. B.,” ‘© A. M.” 


“N,N.” recommends as Collects before Sermon, those for the festivals of St. Andrew and 
St. Bartholomew ; and he states that he has occasionally omitted the Lord's Prayer before, 
and used it after the Sermon. 


In consequence of the great length and importance of some of the letters in the Corres- 
pondence, others to which the Editor is anxious to give an early place are necessarily omitted, 


The Editor begs to call attention to a valuable pamphlet on Spade Husbandry, by the Rey. 
E.. Dawson, Vicar of Alford, in Lincolnshire. 


Mr. Leigh, the Incumbent of Bilston, has published an account of the desolation of that 
lace by the Chole ra last year. It is avery striking and affecting piece of history, delivered 
t an eve-witness. ‘The liberal contributions sent by strangers to assist Mr. Leigh i in his un- 
wearied exertions for his parishioners are ¢ aleulated to give real pleasure. It is painful to 
add, that Mr. Leigh differs widely from Mr. Girdlestone as to the moral effects of this dread- 
ful scourge, and states, with deep regret, that he can see no improvement whatever in the 
habits of the people. 


After all that has been said, the clergy and all the other friends of morality are to have the 
bitter sorrow of secing the country delivered up for another year to the Beer-houses, and 
countless other unfortunate men seduced into crime in these vile rec ‘eptacles of guilt and wicked- 


ness. Legislators are — contented to do this, and the whole matter seems to be reconciled to 


their consciences by a little vulgar and common-place declamation against the magistrates by 
a Mr. Fysshe Palmer. The magistrates, it seems, abuse the Beer-houses only because they 
wish to retain power about the licenses! And this ignorant and grovelling view, which, in 
accordance with the taste of the day, supposes that no man ever acts but from base views, 
quite suffices legislators as an excuse for leaving unchecked what almost every competent 
witness has declared to be a fearful moral pest. Nothing can be more striking than the 
power whic ‘h common-places have over us, and nothing can he a more complete test, that in 
whatever other directions our intellect may have marched, it has made no progress either in 
sound or wide views of human nature or of socie ty. 


“RC.” “ Zain,’ “A Non-resident Oxonian,” “ V yvyan,’ Dr. Watkins, and Mr. 
Dixon are taf wmed, that, in compliance with their requests, packets are left for them at the 
otlice of the Magazine. 


“H. L.'s” request as tothe Tithe Cause shall be complied with. 


Ipeo Surepos must really excuse the Editor. It is the fixt purpose of this Magazine, for 
obvious reasons, to avoid the discussion of those peculiar subjects which, to a certain extent, 
divide the members of the Church of England, as they have the members of every church. 
But it is a littl too much te demand explanations because the existence of such divisions is 
recognised, and because it is stated that such and such a book or writer holds one or other 
side of the question. Is it really offensive to state that an European is an European, and an 
African an African ? 


If EB. TH." will give his address, the Editor will put him in communication with the author 
of the article, who will, no doubt, have pleasure in complying with his request. 





